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THE COST OF FREEDOM: AN ACADEMIC VIEW 


A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
PRESIDENT, YALE UNIVERSITY 


T is with trepidation that I take up the subject of freedom 
here tonight, so close in distance to the historic spot where the 
freedom of our country was first proclaimed and so close in time 
to the heroic effort of the Hungarian pepole to follow that ex- 
ample. The last word on freedom will never be spoken; deeds 
rather than words are its most eloquent testimonial. We shall 
never complete our definition of freedom because, while we rec- 
ognize it objectively as the absence of restraint, its truest mean- 
ing must always be subjective. We speak of the Four Freedoms 
as basic, yet we soon increase their number. Even among the four 
there is imperfect consistency, two being positive affirmations of 
things to enjoy (freedom of speech, freedom of religion) and two 
negative safeguards against things to avoid (freedom from want, 
freedom from fear). Between its sensible limits of servitude 
and license we find freedom as individuals in many forms. I do 
not propose to lecture this learned audience on the meaning of 
a word that is sacred to all of us, both as American citizens and 
as members of the teaching profession. I shall assume rather 
the general meaning with which, through our laws and customs, 
we have invested the simple absence of restraint and offer, for 
what they are worth, a few thoughts which I hope may bring 
that meaning into sharper focus and its fulfillment within easier 
range. 

Let me first dispose of a particular meaning of freedom that 
seems to have gained currency in the United States. This is 
the one that puts its stress on the first syllable of the word and 
identifies the whole word as a gratuity, as something available 
to anyone who desires it without payment or cost. With so many 
of the necessities of life now supplied on such terms, especially 
in the broad fields of health, education and welfare, it is not 
surprising that freedom should be implicitly included among 
them. Yet there could be no more illusory commodity than free 
freedom. To assume its existence, as many of us do, is to assume 
an attitude that invites true freedom’s destruction and demise. 
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We are all familiar with the adage that tells us that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. This is the minimum price. As 
the Hungarians can testify and the pages of history confirm, 
freedom has always been one of the most costly of man’s wants. 
To him who is denied it, through involuntary servitude or any 
other device, it is a priceless objective. To him who enjoys it, 
it is a priceless possession, one whose original value does not 
depreciate with age or use. But between what we might call 
kinetic freedom and potential freedom there is this difference: 
kinetic freedom, however valuable, is not an end in itself. Once 
we have won it, it is no longer the mere fact or condition of 
freedom but the uses to which we put it that counts. We may 
expand the Four Freedoms many times but we can find no room 
for such things as freedom of idleness or freedom of ignorance. 
In this direction freedom soon loses itself in license. Or it de- 
stroys itself in subjective interpretations that violate the basic 
rule against restraint and turn one man’s meat into another 
man’s poison. It is within these outer limits that freedom offers 
its great benefits to man, provided he has the wit to perceive 
the limits, and provided further that he has the enterprise to 
cultivate and improve such freedom as is vouchsafed him by the 
society and circumstances in which he lives. 

This choice and realization of uses imposes upon us a subtle 


economy of freedom, in which, as in all economies, we exchange 


goods and services for goods and services, toil and effort for 
value received. Just as the initial cost of freedom may range all 
the way from the mere attainment of citizenship to the supreme 
sacrifice of life itself, so the cost of maintaining it may vary— 
but it is never cheap. Vigilance is not enough: it can serve 
tyrants as well as the defenders of freedom. In the service of 
freedom it is imperative that we know what to be vigilant about. 
The times read us a stern object lesson in this regard. During 
the past decade we in the United States have experienced our 
share of a world-wide conspiracy to destroy freedom, as a matter 
of principle. This conspiracy has been thwarted, and in the 
thwarting vigilance has played an important part. Yet when 
the historical judgment of this experience is rendered I fear it 
will be as a net loss to freedom rather than as a net gain. The 
effort to destroy freedom was countered by an effort to save it 
by reducing its scope. 
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The reason why vigilance thus miscarried is plain. Much of 
it was uninformed vigilance: the watchful eye in the empty 
head. It saw, or thought it saw, one enemy, shouted the alarm 
and rushed all its forces into the fray, heedless of its tactics and 
neglectful of its defenses on other fronts. Its identification of 
the original enemy was correct. But through the uncritical use 
of tactics it sometimes honored that enemy by imitation and gave 
credence to the most abhorrent of enemy doctrines, namely that 
the end justifies the means. For example, while it decried the 
hue and cry as employed by the enemies of freedom, it justified 
its use on the part of its defenders; it identified committee in- 
vestigations with jury trials; it confused due process of law with 
legalistic pantomime. All of these practices were justified by the 
doctrine of present danger, with its overtone of stlent leges inter 
arma; yet all left freedom apologizing for its reversion to primi- 
tive and incompatible ways, accusing itself by excusing itself, 
and morally weaker in the bargain. 

Meanwhile, by allowing itself to become committed to one 
enemy to the point of obsession, freedom allowed other enemies 
to gain ground, enemies such as ignorance and the pervasive 
spirit of monopoly that curtails and restricts freedom in so 
many phases of our social and economic life. Ignorance is the 
arch enemy of freedom; by neglecting our schools we have given 
it a new lease on life. Beginning with business in the last cen- 
tury, the tendency toward bigness, centralization and regimenta- 
tion has spread to government, labor and agriculture. The mass 
media of radio and television impart a dreary sameness and a 
potentially dangerous uniformity to our cultural life. Organiza- 
tion, with its plethora of conferences and committees, its habitual 
delegation, therefore evasion, of responsibility and initiative, 
has become the order of the day. Though empirical in nature 
and avowedly innocent of the design, these trends, if allowed 
to proceed without reference to our basic principles of freedom, 
could result in a de facto totalitarianism hardly preferable to the 
one we oppose de jure. My point is that none of this was neces- 
sary, none of it need have happened, if vigilance had been 
properly informed. 

This is particularly true of the freedom we claim for our 
profession, academic freedom. Of all types of freedom this is 
the least well understood. In the eyes of our profession it is 
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nothing more than the application to academic circumstances of 
the civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. In the eyes of much of the public it is a special privilege 
of esoteric purpose and dubious validity presumably granted to 
teachers in partial substitution for more adequate compensation. 
When academic freedom came under attack, as it did, its de- 
fenders had to work under a severe handicap of obscurity. For 
this they had themselves very largely to blame. The plain fact 
was that for the most part their institutions had failed to in- 
struct their own graduates in the elementary meaning and pur- 
poses of academic freedom, and lacking this instruction, these 
graduates not only failed to understand it themselves but were 
unable to interpret it to the public. Nor was this accomplished 
by litigation: the law proved itself a better debater than it was a 
teacher. It too suffered from the general failure, especially re- 
grettable in its own schools and the universities in which they 
were situated, to instruct the lay public in its own basic princi- 
ples and purposes. A great unfinished task of education has yet 
to be completed before academic freedom will be secure. Vigil- 
ance is on guard, but vigilance needs the help of the teacher 
more than the lawyer. 

The information of vigilance is the prime responsibility of edu- 
cation. So it was designated by the founders of the republic 
and so it remains today. Part of the true cost of freedom—a 
major part equal and in many respects superior in importance 
to national defense—is the maintenance of an educational system 
equal to this responsibility. If freedom has suffered from un- 
informed vigilance it is because we have not been willing to pay 
that price. We must pay it or risk the loss of our freedom. 

At the mention of educational costs a gloomy landscape of 
deficits, shortages and depressed salaries swims before our eyes. 
We have looked out upon this landscape now for the better part 
of a decade, shuddering at it but doing little to improve it. Our 
excuse is that we cannot afford to do better. This is only an ex- 
cuse, and a poor one. According to estimates supplied by the 
United States Office of Education, our total current plus capital 
expenditures on education for the year 1955-56 amounted to 15.5 
billion dollars or 4 per cent of our gross national product for 
1955, which was 390.9 billion dollars. Another computation 
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shows current outlays on education, not including capital ex- 
penditures, to have comprised 4.7 per cent of our personal con- 
sumption expenditures, in which category it compares with cer- 
tain other selected items as follows: 


Item Billion dollars 
Education 12.0 (Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 9.4; Higher, 2.6) 
Tobacco products and 

alcoholic beverages 14.5 
New and used cars 14.4 
Recreation 13.0 

In the cold light of these figures, which could be amplified by 
our expenditures on such items as radio and television sets, 
cosmetics, toys and sporting goods, what becomes of the argu- 
ment that we cannot afford to do better by our educational sys- 
tem? There is nothing left of it. The figures show that we could 
allocate to education a substantially larger proportion of our 
wealth without depriving ourselves of necessities, without greatly 
denying ourselves pleasures—even luxuries—and without touch- 
ing such crucial items in the national budget as health, social 
security or defense. Our only valid reason for not doing so is that 
we do not wish to, not that the resources are lacking; and the 
most generous explanation of this lack of motive is a lack of 
understanding. We have no trouble recognizing the cost of 
national security as part of the cost of our freedom and, on the 
strength of that recognition, in allocating to it a much larger 
share (10.5%) of our gross national product. Once we saw 
them in the same light the needs of education would be met as 
promptly and as adequately as those of national security. Nor 
would such educational allocations be pure out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Since they would be invested in the conservation and 
development of the country’s most valuable natural resources, 
its human resources, they would constitute capital formation of 
the most fundamental kind. 

But I am preaching to the converted. The country as a whole 
does not see the case as I have presented it. The statistics have 
received nationwide publicity and attention. Yet they have not 
produced the necessary educational funds. They have been 
shouted from the housetops but they have not generated the will 
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to supply those funds. Could it be that there is something within 
our educational system, some inherent weakness, that makes it a 
faltering advocate in its own cause? 

I suggest that there is. I suggest that by neglecting the liberal 
arts it has allowed its identity with freedom to become blurred 
and made it difficult for itself to represent freedom to the public. 
The widespread prevalence of vocational studies throughout our 
educational system is a not unnatural outgrowth of American 
history. It is rooted in our philosophy of education which, from 
the outset, prescribed such training for all citizens who desired 
it. But neither the facts of our history nor the philosophy that 
gives them life support such training as a substitute for the 
liberal arts. On the contrary, as every student of the lives and 
writings of the founders of our country knows, the liberal arts 
were considered to be the driving, motivating force of the whole 
educational system, through which each citizen was encouraged 
to progress as far and as fast as his native abilities permitted. In 
truth, those lives and writings proclaim the liberal arts as the 
educational source of the concepts of freedom embodied in the 
Constitution and the whole political philosophy of which it is 
the center. 

The inhibiting weakness of our educational system today is 
that it has not faithfully adhered to that philosophy. It has 
produced virtually unlimited opportunities for training in the 
vocational skills required by our complex society but has in- 
creasingly limited opportunities for contemplation of the mean- 
ing and purpose of those skills. It has allowed those studies 
which for centuries have been esteemed and sought after as the 
intellectual and spiritual sustenance of free men and as the in- 
spiration of a free society to become confused with other studies 
which, though useful in themselves, serve no such exalted—and 
essential—purpose, and to decline to a point well below their 
proper position in its curriculum. A recent study shows that the 
proportion of college and university students majoring in the 
liberal arts and sciences dropped from 43 per cent of the graduat- 
ing class in 1940 to 35.7 per cent in 1952. Among male students 
graduating in 1955 the proportion was 26 per cent, and even this 
was heavily weighted with preprofessional studies having voca- 
tional purpose if not specific content. This is not to imply that 
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the young men and women engaged in vocational studies care 
any less for freedom than the minority of their classmates en- 
rolled in the liberal arts. It is to say that, at their best, voca- 
tional studies offer no such instruction in the meaning of free- 
dom, such systematic testing and proving of freedom’s basic 
principles, as the liberal arts do; while, at their worst, vocational 
studies induce a kind of neutralism, a passive tendency to accept 
things as they are and conform to them, that is potentially dan- 
gerous to freedom. 

With our schools and colleges thus turning away from the 
classic image and inspiration of freedom, it is no wonder they 
have had trouble explaining freedom to the public or commend- 
ing their interests in the name of freedom to the public’s support. 
If they wish these things they must reverse the trend. They 
must restore the liberal arts to their rightful proportions in our 
educational system. This is the final and decisive item in this 
estimate of freedom’s cost. It is the touchstone. ‘We will spend 
enough on freedom to protect ourselves from enemy attack. We 
will spend enough on education to keep our children off the 
streets. But we shall not purchase true freedom at this price. 
For that we must pay extra, and for the will to do so that will 
supply the wealth, we must restore to good health and good 
repute the arts becoming free men. 





FOUR COLLEGE AREA STUDIES: A COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM IN THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF OTHER CULTURES 


YAHYA ARMAJANI 
COORDINATOR, HILL AREA STUDY PROGRAM IN TWIN CITIES COLLEGES 


URING the past four years the four independent Christian 

liberal arts colleges in St. Paul, Minnesota, namely the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, Hamline University, Macalester College 
and the College of St. Thomas, have been cooperatively offering 
a series of integrated area studies on the upperclass level. In 
our publications we have been making three rather bold claims 
which we think are true. First that it is perhaps the only in- 
tegrated area study program in this country on the undergradu- 
ate level. Second that it is the only course in the United States 
known to be offered cooperatively by the staffs of four inde- 
pendent colleges. Third that it is the only significant program 
of cooperative teaching and learning among Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the field of higher education. Some may 
think that our claim is exaggerated, although we are not con- 
scious of it, but it is no exaggeration to say that for the faculty 
and students involved it has been a most exciting and stimulat- 
ing experience. 

Like everything else, this program has its history. The seed 
of the idea was planted at Macalester College in the spring of 
1947. In a small gathering of the faculty, President Charles J. 
Turek summarized Professor Howard Mumford Jones’ book en- 
titled ‘‘Education and World Tragedy.’’ In this book Profes- 
sor Jones expressed among other things the belief that the most 
serious educational demand in the United States at the moment 
was a ‘‘democratic dynamic as vital to the democratic state as 
the Communist dynamic of education seems to be to Russia.’’ 
He proposed an immediate program for liberal arts colleges 
which included the study of Russia and the study of the Orient. 

As a result of this meeting there was projected a course on 
the Area Study of Russia to be offered in September 1947. The 
objectives of the study were stated as follows: 
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1. The mastery of the solid and varied body of knowledge 
essential for an understanding of the civilization of Old 
Russia and of the Soviet Union. 


2. A thorough and critical understanding of the Soviet 
Union and of its impact upon the world, as major facts to 
be reckoned with in this and in succeeding generations. 


3. Preparation for responsible citizenship in an indepen- 
dent world in which the Soviet Union and the United States 
now have the leading roles. 

Of course at the time we were aware of the fact that area stud- 
ies were nothing new. They had appeared in the early thirties, 
and during World War II area courses on language, culture 
and institutions were introduced by the army for military pur- 
poses. In 1947 there were upwards of 76 area studies at the 
university level. Of these, 52 were undergraduate programs. 
In all of these programs however the term applied to a series of 
courses, some completely and most of them partially, on a given 
area. The student would select courses equivalent to an inter- 
departmental major or minor. For example, in the Area Study 
of Russia at the University of Minnesota courses totaling 66 
quarter credits in geography, history, economics, political sci- 
ence, literature, fine arts and philosophy were offered. 

Obviously in a small liberal arts college the offering of such 
an array of more or less unintegrated courses in a given area 
is not possible even if it were desirable. Consequently a single 
integrated course was organized which was given over the entire 
year to one group of senior and junior students. It carried 
twelve semester credits and was given collaboratively by a staff 
of 12 persons from the departments of history, political science, 
sociology, Russian language, economics, natural science, litera- 
ture, geography, philosophy and fine arts. The students could 
get credits on a major in either history, political science, eco- 
nomics or sociology and fulfilled the divisional minor in the 
social sciences. The class met for five lectures per week and for 
one hour of discussion. We prepared a special room in the li- 
brary where books would be available for the use of students and 
staff. The drama department of the college presented a play 
on Russia and we arranged for 12 film evenings on Russia and 
the Soviet Union. 
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The enthusiasm for this program among faculty and students 
was so great that we were able to carry it on for four years. In 
1951-52 because of the presence on our campus of three profes- 
sors from China, India and Iran we offered a similar course on 
the Area of Asia for two years. There is no doubt that the 
presence of this type of program on our campus stimulated our 
students in international thinking. For several years now Mac- 
alester College has been among the top four or five in the whole 
country in the ratio of foreign students to the total student body. 

Naturally we had our problems. Among them must be men- 
tioned the difficulty of scheduling and the diminishing number 
of veterans who were the students most interested in such a pro- 
gram. Perhaps the most serious problem we faced was the lack 
of time on the part of the faculty. In all those years the mem- 
bers of the staff gave of their time above the normal teaching 
load without any remuneration. It was a labor of love, and in 
a small independent college, where most of the faculty members 
need to supplement their income, such a plan could not be ear- 
ried out indefinitely. 

It was very fortunate therefore that in the spring of 1953 the 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation announced its 
willingness to help strengthen the liberal arts colleges of St. 
Paul through a specific project. Among other suggestions the 
area study program was presented. The foundation was im- 
pressed with this program and offered a three-year grant to the 
four colleges of St. Paul to carry on area study programs in 
order 

to provide students, faculties and administrators of the 

four colleges with an opportunity to study together, work 

together and plan together, to the end that levels of scholar- 
ship may be raised, interest in serious study may be stimu- 
lated and closer bonds of friendship and understanding may 
be developed; to offer to students in the four independent 
Christian liberal arts colleges in St. Paul a series of inte- 
grated area studies on the upperclass level, given coopera- 
tively by qualified professors in the four colleges, as an 
unique contribution to American undergraduate education ; 
to contribute to the life of the community by sharing special 
lectures and programs as widely as possible with the citi- 
zens of St. Paul within the area selected for special study. 
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Thus started the Hill Center of Area Studies in St. Paul. 
The original grant was for three years to study the Soviet Union, 
the Middle East and the Far East respectively. This grant 
has been renewed for another three years, and the second round 
of studies started with the Soviet Union this academic year. 

The course carries eight semester credits for the entire year. 
Attendance is limited to juniors and seniors of high standing, 
about 10 from each of the four institutions. Classes are held 
in a specially equipped room in the Hill Reference Library of 
St. Paul. There are eight professors, two from each college, 
who collaborate in the teaching of the course. They represent 
the departments of economics, education, geography, history, 
literature, philosophy, political science and sociology. As it 
has worked out, the faculty, with the exception of one from each 
of the institutions, have been different in each of the areas under 
study. One of the eight is chosen coordinator by the central 
committee, which is composed of the presidents and deans of the 
four colleges. Mostly because of the writer’s experience in this 
type of program, he was the coordinator of the program for the 
first two years, on the Soviet Union and the Middle East. Last 
year Professor Scott Johnston of Hamline University acted as 
coordinator for the Far East area. In the second round of the 
program it was deemed wise to spread the coordinatorship 
among three of the four colleges. Hence this year Professor 
James Colwell of the College of St. Thomas is coordinator on 
the Soviet Union. I shall be the coordinator next year on the 
Middle East and Professor Johnston on the Far East the year 
after. 

The grant provides for half of the salary of the coordinator 
in order that half of his time may be devoted to this program. 
One of the permanent contributions of the grant to the colleges 
is the education it provides for the participating faculty mem- 
bers. The grant makes it possible for each member of the staff 
to spend the whole summer in a university, studying the par- 
ticular specialty in his discipline. It is of interest to note that, 
since no institution in this country had an adequate summer 
program on the Middle East, during the summer of 1954 seven 
of the eight staff members went to the Middle East for study 
and observation. Exch member of the staff is required to pre- 
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pare a syllabus on his discipline. These syllabi are gone over 
and coordinated in a workshop held at the beginning of the 
year and are then mimeographed and placed in the hands of 
the students. 

Because of the fact that this program is over and above the 
normal teaching load of the staff, with the exception of the co- 
ordinator, the grant provides a stipend of $25 for each hour of 
lecture given by the person involved. The grant also provides 
the sum of $300 for each college for the purpose of purchasing 
books in each area. Consequently by the end of this program 
each of the four colleges will have an adequate library in these 
three fields. 

The students in the course, in addition to the rigorous and 
intensive work, are required to prepare critical papers on sub- 
jects of their choice and interest, under the guidance of one of 
the members of the staff. The Hill Reference Library, under 
the leadership of Mr. Russell Barnes, has been most generous in 
providing reference materials for such studies. 

As a corrollary to our study of a given area and in keeping 
with our desire to serve the community, the grant provides for 
extra-curricular activities in connection with our program. Doc- 
umentary films have been brought to the campuses for the use 
of the students and the public. Through the hearty cooperation 
of the drama departments of the cooperating colleges, we have 
been able to present plays; furthermore it has been possible for 
us to bring distinguished scholars and statesmen for special lec- 
tures. Our lecturers have included people such as Bogdan Za- 
borski of MeGill, Harry Schwartz of The New York Times, Am- 
bassador Zeineddin of Syria and Philip Hitti of Princeton. 
Usually on such occasions we invite the public to attend. Last 
year the program sponsored an Institute on Oriental Art which 
proved very successful and profitable. 

A program of this nature is intimately connected with the 
eight professors chosen by the cooperating colleges. To mini- 
mize this seeming ‘‘monopoly’’ we have tried to share the pro- 
gram with our colleagues in as many ways as possible. For 
example, on the occasion of the visit of each lecturer, we invite 
the members of the relevant departments of the four colleges 
to a dinner to meet and discuss matters of mutual interest with 
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the visiting lecturer. During the past three years practically 
every department has been invited. In some cases, we are told, 
the area study program was responsible for bringing together 
colleagues from the same field for the first time in the history 
of the four colleges. 

The public has not been unresponsive to our program. This 
is the third year that the St. Paul Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women is carrying on a parallel study 
with us. We provide them with bibliography and notes and 
each member of our staff addresses them in the course of the 
year. The radio station of the University of Minnesota has 
made recordings of the speeches of our visitors and in each of 
the past two years has broadcast them in a special program in 
September of that year. Last year we participated in the con- 
ference on area studies held at Colgate University. This spring 
(10 and 11 May 1957), because of an additional generous grant 
from the Hill Foundation, we are planning to hold the second 
National Conference on Undergraduate Area Studies in St. 
Paul.* 


The grant also provides for secretarial help. We have used 
part of this to help the staff members in particular research. So 
far we have prepared a mimeographed volume on ‘‘ Readings on 


9? 


Soviet Political Institutions,’’ another on ‘‘Background Read- 
ings for the Historical Analysis of Dialectical Materialism’’ and 
on ‘‘Middle East, Problems and Prospects,’’ containing an in- 
troduction to the Middle East and the speeches of our visiting 
lecturers. These are for the exclusive use of our students and 
libraries. 

Quite naturally we have had our problems. One has been the 
allotment of time. What portion of the 116 hours which we 
usually have in the course should be taken by our various col- 
leagues? Should each have the same number of lectures? What 
are the criteria of apportionment? This has not been an easy 
matter, and a comparison of our schedule of lectures on the 


* Note: Colleges interested in having undergraduate area study programs 
are invited to send a representative who will be responsible for his own travel- 
ing expenses but will be guest of the four colleges during the two days in St. 
Paul. If interested, please communicate with Professor Yahya Armajani, 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota. 
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Soviet Union three years ago and now shows that we have not 
come to a definite conclusion on this matter. 





No. of Lectures No. of Lectures 
1956-57 


Department 1953-54 


History 20 21 
Philosophy 12 19 
Political Institutions 10 13 
Literature 10 9 
Social Institutions 8 11 
Economics 10 13 
Geography 8 8 
Education 8 9 
International Relations 6 

Theatre 4 

Discussion 10 

Tests 10 9 
Preliminaries and Conclusion none 4 


116 116 


Since our experience in the first two years was very disap- 
pointing as far as discussion hours were concerned, we have dis- 
continued them. The other differences in the two schedules re- 
flect our changing points of view and emphasis. 

Even though this type of course is far more integrated than 
most, integration is still a problem. At first we decided to make 
history the integrating context of the program and spread the 
other subjects at different intervals throughout the course. This 
met with very stiff student opposition, especially at test time. 
The students preferred ‘‘blocks’’ of lectures by one man rather 
than the ‘‘spread system.’’ Since some of the staff also had 
misgivings about the ‘‘spread system’’ from the beginning, we 
have—unfortunately in the writer’s opinion—adopted the block 
system and any integration is taken care of in the workshop 
mentioned above. After all, we come from colleges with clearly 
defined departments and jealously guarded disciplines within 
those departments. Considering the difficulty of getting sev- 
eral departments in one college to cooperate, we are not doing 
badly when four colleges and eight departments are involved. 

With the ever-growing scope of knowledge, time is the peren- 
nial problem. Actually we should and could have much more 
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than the 116 hours, but the differences among the four colleges 
in opening and closing dates, winter and summer vacations, etc. 
on purely traditional grounds make this impossible. So far 
this program has not been able to spur the administrations of 
the four colleges to action in this regard. 

On 22 September 1953, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of our program, Mr. A. A. Heckman, executive secretary of the 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, said that the 
foundation expected six results from this undertaking: 


1. We expect this Area Studies Program to offer unusual 
and rich opportunities to the students of the four cooperat- 
ing colleges, thus making it possible for them to better pre- 
pare themselves for adult citizenship and leadership in their 
respective fields of endeavor. 

2. We hope that this experiment, through results re- 
flected by the students and faculties, will aid materially in 
making clearer to the nation the unique and special values 
of a liberal arts education and the place of the voluntary 
or private liberal arts college in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

3. We hope also that this undertaking will contribute to 
a solution of the financial problem of the private liberal 
arts college. It offers the opportunity to discover whether 
it is possible, practical and advisable to do cooperatively 
some things that no one institution can do alone, if for no 
other reasons than that of cost. This and similar coopera- 
tive experiments may show that independent educational 
institutions, through team work, can strengthen their re- 
spective educational programs, enrich their offerings and 
at the same time give their available dollars maximum 
purchasing power. If it does, it will have opened up an- 
other approach to the solution of a serious and trouble- 
some problem. 

4. I think that we are justified in expecting this experi- 
ment to materially aid in strengthening the faculties of 
these four colleges. During the three years of the experi- 
ment as many as 24 faculty members of these four colleges 
will have had an opportunity for further graduate study. 
This should make them better teachers and happier teachers 
wherever they may be practicing their professions. . . . 

5. We know that we have an unusual educational resource 
in the James Jerome Hill Reference Library. It is our hope 
that this undertaking will materially help, not only the rela- 
tively small population of the four cooperating colleges, but 
the entire community of Greater St. Paul to use this refer- 
ence library resource to its maximum. 
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6. We are not unmindful of the real values that can come 
out of planning, studying and working together by the stu- 
dents, faculties and administrators of these colleges. Each 
independent and each with a personality of its own is join- 
ing the others to reach a common objective. By so doing 
we are demonstrating in still another way that in this coun- 
try we can work cooperatively to reach our common objec- 
tives and still maintain the strength and gratifications of 
individualism. 

After three years of experiment we can conscientiously claim 
that, within the limitations mentioned above, we have achieved 
success in many and partial success in some of these expecta- 
tions. The study of a relevant language is not a requirement 
for admission to the program. We encourage it, and for the 
few who want to go to graduate school we urge it. At Macal- 
ester we have a regular Department of Russian Language and 
Literature and we are equipped to teach Persian and Arabic. 
Our aim is not to train specialists but rather to give an under- 
standing of important areas and cultures in our world to those 
who will become citizens of this country as housewives, teach- 
ers, doctors, engineers, businessmen, ministers and priests. We 
feel very strongly that those who have gone through our pro- 
grams have a better understanding and a deeper insight of the 
problems of these crucial areas than most of their educated 
neighbors who have not had such an experience. 

It may be of interest to note that in the cooperation between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants we have not started another 
Thirty Years’ War. Naturally the approach of our colleagues 
from the College of St. Thomas to issues and problems is dif- 
ferent from those of Hamline and Macalester. Having sat 
through every lecture for two years, I must say that the ap- 
proach of our learned Sisters from St. Catherine is different 
from the rest. But these differences have created interest and 
curiosity rather than antagonism. From the beginning we 
decided to open our sessions with prayer. For this we have 
chosen a prayer of St. Thomas Aquinas for a scholar, which has 
become the hope of all of us: 


Grant, O merciful God, that I may ardently desire, pru- 
dently examine, truthfully acknowledge and perfectly ac- 
complish what is pleasing to Thee for the praise and glory 
of Thy name. Amen. 





THE FINE ARTS IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Director, RESEARCH CENTER IN CREATIVE ALTRUISM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FYE arts are one of the most sensitive mirrors of the society 

and culture of which they are an important part. The pres- 
ent state of the fine arts in our college curricula is but a reflec- 
tion of today’s state of the fine arts in our national and Western 
culture, and the essential features of the Euro-American fine 
arts, in their turn, are determined by the present state of the 
total Western culture and society. Therefore in order to under- 
stand correctly the how and why of the current situation of the 
fine arts in our colleges we must know the present state of West- 
ern culture, society and fine arts. 

Some 30 years ago I ventured to make a detailed diagnosis of 
this state, and made many a forecast of the coming trends, in- 
cluding repeated warnings about the imminent terrible wars, 
bloody revolutions, misery and ‘‘liberation’’ in man the ‘‘ worst 
of the beasts.’’ In summarized form this diagnosis runs as 
follows: 

Every important aspect of the life, organization and the 

culture of Western society is in the extraordinary crisis. . . 

Its body and mind are sick. ... We are seemingly between 

two epochs: the dying Sensate [Secular] culture of our 

magnificent yesterday and the coming [new] culture of the 
creative tomorrow. We are living, thinking and acting at 
the end of a brilliant six-hundred-year-long Sensate day. 

The oblique rays of the sun still illumine the glory of the 

passing epoch. But the light is fading, and in the deepening 

shadows it becomes more and more difficult to see clearly 
and to orient ourselves safely in the confusions of the twi- 
light. The night of the transitory period begins to loom 
before us, with its. nightmares, frightening shadows and 

heartrending horrors. Beyond it however the dawn of a 

new great culture is probably waiting to greet the men of 

the future. 


Despite inimical criticism of my diagnosis and forecasts by the 
gaudily optimistic opinion of the 1920’s, they turned out to be 
correct and have come to pass during the last 30 years. So far 
history has been going according to my schedule. 

23 
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Since the transitional state of the present Euro-American 
culture and society largely determines their essential features, 
including the patterns of today’s national and college fine arts, 
it is advisable to outline more precisely the nature of the crisis 
they are in at the present time. In a terse formulation the main 
points of the crisis are as follows. 

It consists in a disintegration of the Sensate form of our cul- 
ture, society and way of life, which form has been dominant in 
the Western world during the last five centuries. The crisis 
involves all compartments of this Sensate culture and society. 
In this sense it is total, epochal and the greatest of all the crises 
of the Western world’s history. 

The Sensate form of culture and society is based upon the 
ultimate principle that the true reality and value are sensory 
and that beyond the reality and values which we can see, hear, 
smell, touch and perceive through our sense organs, there is no 
other reality and no real values. 

The whole system of Sensate culture represents mainly an 
articulation and ‘‘materialization’’ of this ultimate principle in 
Sensate culture’s science and philosophy, its modicum of religion, 


its law and ethics, its economics and polities, its fine arts and 


social institutions. This basie principle becomes also the main 
determinant of the dominant mentality, aspirations and way of 
life of Sensate society. Quite consistently with its ultimate 
principle, Sensate culture makes the testimony of our senses 
the criterion of what is true and what is false. It intensely culti- 
vates scientific knowledge of the physical and biological proper- 
ties of sensory reality, and it is little creative in the field of 
supersensory religion and theology. 

Again, Sensate society is quite successful in making a legion 
of technological inventions aimed at increasing the bodily com- 
forts of sensory life, but it is little successful in inventing the 
effective techniques of transfiguration of souls and of ‘‘produc- 
tion’’ of the supersensory values of the Kingdom of God. It 
greatly favors the development of materialist, empiricist, posi- 
tivist and other sensory philosophies, and it disfavors the cultiva- 
tion of idealistic, mystical and supersensory systems of phi- 
losophy. Despite its lip-service to the values of the Kingdom of 
God, it cares mainly about the sensory values of wealth, health, 
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bodily comfort, sensual pleasures and lust for power and fame. 
Its dominant ethic is invariably utilitarian and hedonistic. It 
views all ethical and legal precepts as mere man-made conven- 
tions, perfectly relative and changeable. Its politics and eco- 
nomics are also decisively utilitarian and hedonistic. And as we 
shall see, its fine arts are marked by similar sensory character- 
istics. 

Sensate form emerged in Western culture at the end of the 
twelfth century; it subsequently grew and, after the fifteenth 
century, became dominant, supplanting the preceding Religious 
or Ideational form which dominated the Mediaeval period of 
Western culture and society from about the seventh to the 
thirteenth century. 

The Ideational culture and society of the Middle Ages were 
based upon, and articulated in all their compartments, the ulti- 
mate principle that the true reality and value is the supersensory 
and superrational God and His Kingdom, as they are defined in 
the Christian Credo, while sensory reality and value is either a 
mere mirage or even something negative and sinful. Quite con- 
sistently with this principle, this culture believes in God’s 
revelations as the criterion of truth and disbelieves the testimony 
of our senses as a criterion of verity. Accordingly, Ideational 
culture cares little about scientific study of sensory phenomena 
and about inventing technological gadgets: since the whole sen- 
sory world is a mere mirage, such activities are but a mere waste 
of time and energy in investigation and invention of the shadows 
of shadows of reality and value. 

For this reason, Ideational culture is uncreative in the field 
of science and technology. In contrast, it concentrates its cogni- 
tive energy on a study of the Kingdom of God and a realization 
of its values in the short earthly pilgrimage to eternity. St. 
Augustine’s Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne plus? Nihil 
omnino, admirably expresses this property of Ideational culture. 
For this reason, it is creative in the field of religion: theology 
logically becomes the queen of sciences, and science functions 
only as a handmaid of religion. For a similar reason, only 
idealistic, mystical and suprasensory philosophies blossom in it, 
while materialistic, mechanistic, empiricist, positivist and other 
sensory philosophies have no success in this type of culture. It 
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aspires to care mainly for salvation of souls and the values of 
God’s Kingdom, and views as sin and temptation a care for 
material and sensory values. Its verities, ethical and legal pre- 
cepts, are regarded as God’s revealed commandments, universal 
and unconditional in their truth and binding power. Its govern- 
ment is conspicuously theocratic and its spiritual authority has 
supremacy over the secular powers. Its economics is conditioned 
by its religious and moral commandments. 

Finally, Sensate and Ideational cultures have entirely different 
types of fine arts, each created in accordance with the ultimate 
principle of the culture. The two types of art differ from each 
other in their topics as well as in their styles. 

In accordance with the ultimate principles of Ideational cul- 
ture, the topic of Ideational art is the supersensory Kingdom of 
God. Its ‘‘heroes’’ are God, angels, saints, the soul, as well as 
the mysteries of Creation, Incarnation, Redemption and other 
transcendental events. It is religious art through and through. 
It pays little attention to the persons, objects and events of the 
sensory world. Therefore, there is little of paysage, genre, na- 
ture morte or portraiture of empirical persons. Its object is 
not to amuse, entertain or give pleasure, but to bring the believer 
into a closer union with God. As such an art it is sacred and 
does not admit any sensualism, eroticism, satire, comedy, carica- 
ture or anything extraneous to its nature. Its emotional tone is 
pious, ethereal and ascetic. 

Its dominant style is symbolic. It is a mere visible, audible or 
sensory sign of the invisible or supersensory world of values. 
Since God and supersensory realities do not have any specific 
material forms, they cannot be perceived and depicted natural- 
istically, as they appear to our senses: they can only be denoted 
symbolically. The signs of the dove, anchor or olive branch in 
the early Christian catacombs were mere visible symbols of the 
values of the invisible world of God. Immersed in an eternal 
transcendental world, Ideational art is static, hieratic, externally 
simple, even archaic, devoid of sensory trimmings, pomp and 
ostentation. Being an art of the communion of the human soul 
with its God and itself, it does not need professional mediator- 
artists and is the creation of the anonymous collectivity of be- 
lievers conversing with God and their own souls. 
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In accordance with the ultimate principle of Sensate culture, 
Sensate art lives and moves entirely in the empirical world of 
the senses. Empirical landscape, genre, objects, events and 
adventures, empirical portraiture and sensory values are its 
topics. Political and business bosses, farmers, workers, house- 
wives, girls and other human beings are its personages. The aim 
of Sensate art is to afford a refined sensual enjoyment, relaxa- 
tion, excitation of tired nerves, amusement, pleasure and enter- 
tainment. For this reason it must be sensational, passionate, 
pathetic, sensual and incessantly new. In the concupiscence and 
eroticism of its overripe phase, it is divorced from religion, 
morals, often even from science, philosophy and other values, 
and calls itself ‘‘art for art’s sake.’’ Since it must entertain, 
it widely uses caricature, satire, comedy, farce, debunking, ridi- 
culing and similar means. At its overripe stage, it becomes 
eclectic and serves an atrocious concoction of odds and ends in 
its shows and best-sellers. 

Its style is naturalistic, visual, free from any supersensory 
symbolism. It reproduces empirical phenomena as they look, 
sound, smell or otherwise appear to our sense organs. It is 
dynamic in its very nature, in its emotionalism, violence of pas- 
sions, actions and scenes. It has to be incessantly changing in its 
succession of fads and fashions, because otherwise it will be 
boring and unenjoyable. It is the art of external show, dressed 
up for an exhibition. Since it does not symbolize any super- 
sensory value, it stands and falls by its sensory appearance, like 
a glamour girl. To retain its charm, it has to make lavish use 
of lipstick and powder, pomp and circumstance, colossality, 
stunning technique and other means of external adornment. It 
is an art of professional artists catering to their patrons and to 
a passive public and, at its overripe stage, to the demands of the 
market and the various commercial dealers in art. 

Once in a while a third basic type of culture and fine arts, 
intermediary between the Sensate and the Ideational, appears 
and blossoms for a comparatively short time. Its ultimate princi- 
ple proclaims that the true reality-value is an Infinite Manifold 
which has supersensory, rational and sensory forms inseparable 
from one another. Accordingly its topics are partly supersensory 
and partly empirical, but only in the noblest and sublimest as- 
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pects of sensory reality. Its heroes are partly Gods, partly 
heroic human beings at their best. It is an art intentionally 
blind to everything vulgar, debasing and ugly in the empirical 
world of the senses. It ennobles the ignoble, beautifies the ugly, 
rejuvenates the old and immortalizes the mortal. Its style is 
partly symbolic and allegoric, partly realistic and naturalistic. 
Its emotional tone is serene, calm and imperturbable. The artist 
here is merely primus inter pares of the community of which he 
is a member. 

Each of these three types of culture and fine arts has been 
realized several times in the history of cultures and societies: 
among pre-literate tribes, in Ancient Egypt, Babylon, Iran, 
India, China, Greece and Rome, and the Western world. In the 
life-history of Greco-Roman-Western art, the dominant form of 
the Greek fine arts from the ninth to the sixth century B.C. was 
Ideational; from the second half of the sixth to the end of the 
fourth century B.C. they were predominantly Integral or Ideal- 
istic; during the subsequent centuries Greco-Roman art became 
preeminently Sensate; after the third century A.D. it disinte- 
grated into an eclectic mixture of different types until this eclec- 
ticism was replaced, after the sixth century, by the Christian 
Ideational fine art, which maintained its domination up to the 
end of the twelfth century. 

We all know that the supreme examples of Mediaeval architec- 
ture are the great cathedrals devoted to God. Their external 
forms—the cruciform foundation, the dome or the spire and 
almost every architectural and sculptural detail—are symbolic. 
They are truly the Bible in stone. Mediaeval sculpture, in turn, 
is entirely religious and represents the Old and the New Testa- 
ment ‘‘frozen’’ in stone, clay, wood or marble. Mediaeval paint- 
ing is again a pictorial representation of these Testaments: it is 
almost entirely symbolic and otherworldly. Mediaeval literature 
is derived mainly from the Bible. Mediaeval music consists of 
the Ambrosian, the Gregorian and other plain chants, with their 
Kyrie eleison, Agnus Dei, Credo, and semi-religious pilgrims’ 
chants. Externally it is unisonic, ethereal, devoid of any Sensate 
embellishment. It is indeed the music of the communion of the 
human soul with its God. Religious services and ceremonies are 
the main form of Mediaeval drama. 
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This art was not designed for the market, for purposes of 
profit, for fame, for popularity or for sensual enjoyment. It was 
created, as Theophilus said, nec humane laudis amore, nec tem- 
poralis premu cupiditate . .. sed in augmentum honoris et 
gloriae nominis Dei. In brief, the dominant Mediaeval art was 
a truly great Ideational art. 

At the end of the twelfth century this Ideational art began to 
disintegrate and a new form of Sensate art emerged and started 
to grow. In the thirteenth century these two currents met and 
produced the marvelous European Integral Art of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. At the end of the fifteenth century 
the Sensate type in most of the European fine arts (except music, 
whose Integral type maintained its slight domination up to al- 
most the nineteenth century) grew to be dominant and continued 
its domination until the end of the nineteenth century. During 
the centuries of its domination it created a vast treasury of the 
most magnificent masterpieces of Sensate music, painting, sculp- 
ture, literature and drama. At the end of the nineteenth and 
in the twentieth centuries our Sensate art began to show the 
symptoms of creative fatigue and disintegration. At the pres- 
ent time it has just about lost its domination and become only 
one of many currents in the total field of today’s fine arts. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of today’s Euro- 
American fine arts is their chaotic eclecticism. The total field of 
contemporary Western arts reminds one of a vast dumping 
ground where side by side with the debris of the crumbling 
Sensate art are scattered the surviving odds and ends of many 
old forms and the beginnings of newly emerging patterns of 
art. 

Of these coexisting art-currents the following can be men- 
tioned: 1) the current of an overripe and increasingly sterile 
Sensate art—impressionistic and expressionistic ; 2) the streams 
of Imitative art trying to simulate many earlier forms of art, 
beginning with the Paleolithic, the Neolithic, the archaic and 
the primitive styles and ending with an imitation of the Egyp- 
tian, the Babylonic, the Iranic, the Chinese, the Hindu, the Greek 
and Roman, the Gothic, the Baroque, the Classical and Roman- 
tic, the Ideational and the Integral styles—all poorly understood 
and sophisticatingly rendered; 3) the currents of Modernistic 
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art: futurist, cubist, Dadaist, pointillist, surrealist; the modern 
music of the twelve-tone scale, of an eminently dissonant and 
atonal character ; the neo-classic and the doubly neo-classie mu- 
sic; the music of sophisticated and glorified jazz, of jerky rhy- 
thms and non-rhythmical jerks; the rising music of bleatings, 
yellings and shriekings replacing the dying music of the bel 
canto; the beginning of new Ideational and Integral arts; 4) 
finally, the modern art of glorified vulgarity and ugliness. 

Taken as a whole, the field of our contemporary fine arts is 
an inchoate complex, devoid of unity or harmony. It is an im- 
mense bazaar where one can find anything one likes. Its eclectic 
diversity is overwhelming and one is easily lost and confused in 
this jungle of styles, patterns, contents, techniques and mis- 
leading commercial advertisings. 

Other characteristics of today’s fine arts follow from the de- 
caying state of our Sensate culture and art and from the quest 
for new forms of art to replace this decaying form. Such a 
characteristic is the decreasing creativity of our overripe Sen- 
sate art. With the exception of architecture, which begins to 
show signs of a creative renaissance, the creative giants are all 
in the past and today we seem to live in a world of artistic 
midgets. In music Palestrina, Monteverdi, Bach, Mozart, 
Hay*n, Handel, Beethoven, Purcell, Lully, Rameau, Couperin 
and .ne like all lived and created before or at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. That century also had a galaxy of 
eminent creators in music, like Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky and others; 
but even they were no longer of the stature of Bach, Mozart or 
Beethoven. The twentieth century hardly produced any master 
equal even to the masters of the nineteenth century. Similarly 
in literature, the creative giants like Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Balzac, Hugo, Dickens, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, Herman Melville, 
Mark Twain, Walt Whitman and the like belong to the pre- 
nineteenth and the nineteenth centuries: the greatest literary 
masters of the twentieth century, exemplified by the winners of 
the Nobel prize, are but midgets in comparison with the earlier 
masters. 

The situation is similar in painting and sculpture, drama and 
other fine arts (and also in religion, philosophy and, to some 
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extent, the social sciences). ‘‘ When there is no real fish, a craw- 
fish is a fish,’’ says a Russian proverb. We seem to have plenty 
of big and small crawfish and hardly any of the real big fish. 

Degradation of the fine arts and of beauty to the level of a 
mere means of sensual enjoyment—on a par with ‘‘ wine, women 
and song,’’ a bottle of beer or a packet of popeorn—or even to 
the level of a mere appendage to commercial advertising, is an- 
other symptom and consequence of the decadence of Sensate art. 

In Ideational and Integral art, and at the creative stage of 
Sensate art, the value of beauty and fine art was regarded as 
a supreme end-value, as an empirical incarnation of either 
Plato’s ideal of absolute beauty or of the absolute value of God. 
Such an art was indissolubly bound up with all the other su- 
preme values: with God, truth, goodness and the majesty of 
absolute beauty itself. As a result, without any specific inten- 
tion, it performed not only the function of aesthetic ennoble- 
ment, but also those of mental enlightenment and moral educa- 
tion. It uplifted man and his culture to celestial heights, im- 
mortalized the mortal, embellished the mediocre and etherealized 
the whole of human life. And the artist himself—anonymous 
or known—created not so much for the sake of gaining fame or 
profit as in augmentum honoris et gloriae nominis Dei or for 
the incarnation of sublime beauty in this relative and imperfect 
empirical world. 

In contrast to this, nowadays art has become just a commodity 
manufactured primarily for the market, motivated mainly by 
humanae laudis amore and temporalis praemwti cupiditate, and 
aimed almost exclusively at utility, relaxation, amusement, the 
stimulation of jaded nerves or sexual excitation. Since it has 
to eater for a market, it cannot ignore the tastes of the consumer 
or the profits of the dealer. The bulk of market demands cannot 
help being vulgar; therefore such an art cannot escape vulgar- 
ization. Instead of elevating the masses to its own level, it sinks 
to the level of the common herd. As a marketable commodity, 
it is manipulated by a commercial dealer who is moved mainly 
by profit motives and who is hardly a competent arbiter elegan- 
tiarum. Hence a progressive degradation of art to the role of 
a mere appendage to commercial advertising and a mere adorn- 
ment of all sorts of utilitarian objects, from cars, shoes and ties 
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up to every part of our houses and streets. Any day one can 
hear a few bars from Bach or Beethoven attached to the ad- 
vertising of oil, automobiles and laxatives; one can see the crea- 
tions of Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Praxiteles or Cellini used as 
labels for soap, beer or deodorants; one can witness a few lines 
of Shakespeare being honored by their use for the advertising 
of cigarettes, stockings or wines. 

In itself the adornment of everyday objects can but be wel- 
come. Perhaps a wide beautification of our whole social life 
and all the objects of our daily environment has been the great- 
est achievement of Sensate art. Whereas in the past great mu- 
sic, pictures, sculpture, literature and drama were accessible 
only to the select few, at the present time almost anyone can 
enjoy the greatest symphonies played by the best orchestras, 
dramas performed by the best artists, literary masterpieces sold 
at a price accessible to millions or available free of charge in 
public libraries, sculptures and paintings exhibited in museums 
and reproduced in millions of excellent copies. Instead of be- 
ing a rare plant, cultivated only in a few ‘‘nurseries,’’ art and 
beauty have become a daily routine, affecting every inch of our 
streets and highways and every part of our apartments or 
houses. 

When however the patterns of adornment become vulgar, a 
mass-diffusion of such aesthetic sham-values leads to an uglifica- 
tion rather than to beautification of our social world and tends 
to undermine the very sources of artistic creativity. Side by 
side with the diffusion of genuine art-values, a much more suc- 
cessful diffusion of the vulgar and sham-art values is going on 
at the present time. It threatens not only to overcome the real 
beautification of our social life, but to falsify even the very 
standards of what is beautiful and what is ugly. 

Hardly any record of a great musical masterpiece has been 
sold in as many millions of copies during the last decade as 
records of the vulgar sham-music of ‘‘band-leaders’’ and ‘‘night- 
club’’ composers. None of the greatest singers of our time has 
become as popular, or has sold his records in as great a quan- 
tity, or has amassed as great a fortune, as have a legion of ‘‘the 
’? whose singing is mainly a crooning, bleating, 
In this nation the number of 
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yelling and ‘‘rock ’n’ rolling. 
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good symphonic orchestras hardly exceeds a few dozen, while 
the number of jazzing, crooning, noise-making and nerve-wreck- 
ing ‘‘bands’’ is to be counted by thousands or tens of thousands. 
The time given on radio and television programs to the real art- 
values is but an insignificant fraction of the time given to the 
vulgar sham-values. While the people seem to read less and less 
great masterpieces of literature, the sadistic and masochistic 
‘*pnulp literature’’ of murder, insanity and sex ‘‘yarns’’ is sold 
in hundreds of millions of copies. 

This diffusion of sham-art has already gone so far and so deep 
that it has already built up a large group of its own connoisseurs, 
eritics and admirers, and has made this pseudo-art a preferential 
item for export abroad as the representative American art ca- 
pable of saving the world through Louis Armstrong’s trumpet 
or the contortions of ‘‘rock ’n’ roll.’’ The extraordinary suc- 
cess of this pseudo-art is usually attributed to crazy teen-agers. 
In fact the teen-agers are the victims rather than the originators 
of this vulgar art. Its real promoters are vast commercial in- 
terests well organized into a powerful machinery of exploiters 
and falsifiers of art-values. 

A further characteristic of Sensate art in its decadence is that 
it becomes more and more superficial in its reflection and re-crea- 
tion of the sensory world itself. In impressionist painting and 
sculpture it tends to become a sort of photographic snapshot 
that tries to reflect illusionistically the surface of the depicted 
phenomena as they look at a given moment. In the expression- 
ist variety of these arts it more and more often mistakenly 
stresses an incidental, superficial trait instead of expressing the 
central ‘‘essence’’ of the person or object depicted. Likewise 
our Sensate literature has increasingly become a mere ‘‘behavi- 
oristie reflection’’ of surface psychology, surface events and 
surface personages reduced either to a Freudian. libido-bag and 
sadistic and masochistic ‘‘1d’’ or to a sort of human puppet 
moved by the most primitive mechanisms of superficially con- 
ceived forces of ‘‘the unconscious’’ or ‘‘the conscious’’ mind. 

A morbid concentration of Sensate art on pathological types 
of persons and events is again typical of its decadent phase. 
From the realm of the Kingdom of God in Ideational Mediaeval 
art, Western art has descended, through the realm of the heroic, 
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semi-divine human society, to the world of normal human be- 
ings and finally, in our time, to the region of the social sewers 
with its abnormal and sub-human population consisting mainly 
of murderers, hypocrites, lunatics, sex maniacs and perverts, 
prostitutes, mistresses, cynical politicians, business Moguls, 
erazy teen-agers, hucksters of the arts and sciences, racketeers 
of religion, and other demoralized and de-socialized human 
beasts. These beasts make up the bulk of the personages and 
‘*heroes’’ of today’s fine arts. 

Typical again of the decadent phase of Sensate art is the con- 
temporary substitution of quantitative colossality for quality, of 
a ‘‘best-seller’’ for a classic, of technique for genius, of a short- 
lived, sensational ‘‘hit’’ for an immortal masterpiece. These 
substitutions abundantly pervade the whole field of today’s fine 
arts. 

As to the modernistic currents in our art, they are important 
as a manifestation of revolt against our decadent Sensate art 
and as attempts to create new, vital forms of art for the culture 
and society of tomorrow. Cubist, abstract, surrealist and other 
modern currents in painting and sculpture decisively refuse to 
be a mere reflection of the momentary surface of empirical phe- 
nomena or to confine their topics within the sensory world it- 
self. Instead they try to reproduce material phenomena in their 
three-dimensional reality or to give to us an abstract, symbolic, 
even Ideational construction or design aimed at communicating 
to us the very essence of their empirical or non-empirical topics. 

Likewise a large part of modern music refuses to play the 
role of a mere handmaid of relaxation, tonic for digestion, seda- 
tive for jaded nerves or instrument of amusement. Modern 
musie’s revolt against this sort of degradation partly explains 
an abundance of dissonances, atonalities, irritating austerities, 
and a lack of pleasant tunes and soothing harmonies. In addi- 
tion a part of modern music, like Ideational music, endeavors 
to be an audible sign of inaudible realities and values. 

As to modern architecture, it has largely freed itself from 
the puerilities, eclecticism, ostentation, beauty-parlor ornamen- 
tations and pretentious imitations of the preceding Victorian 
architecture. In its functionalism, modern architecture has 
largely succeeded in creating its own style, marked by harmoni- 
ous simplicity and often by a genuine grandeur. 
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These arts have clearly departed from the shore of decadent 
Sensate art in search of a new haven of beauty, but they are 
still in the midst of an uncharted ocean and have not yet ar- 
rived at the ‘‘promised land.’’ Their ‘‘eubistic’’ form still 
denotes mainly the three-dimensional materiality of sensory ob- 
jects and only infrequently the immaterial values or the non- 
sensory forms of being. As a rule, most abstract or surrealistic 
art signifies trite empirical phenomena and insignificant values 
rather than those of genuine significance. It simply does not 
have anything important to reveal to us. In this inner emptiness 
lies the tragedy and weakness of modern abstract art. Finally, 
part of modern art is a mere sham—the thoughtless, skilless, and 
ignorant ‘‘painting’’ or ‘‘sculpturing’’ or ‘‘noise-making’’ of a 
reckless adventurer who does not know the elementary A B C 
of the arts. Even modern architecture still remains predom- 
inantly Sensate in the nature of the values it serves and often 
in the utilitarian functionalism it overstresses. 

A few happy exceptions from these weaknesses of the modern 
fine arts undoubtedly exist, and the number of such exceptions 
is progressively increasing, but the bulk of modern art has not 
arrived as yet at its port of destination. 

This general state of the Western arts is responsible for the 
decreasing importance of the fine arts in the total system of col- 
lege education. In order to see this and other shortcomings let 
us assume that the time-honored division of the supreme values 
into: the True, the Good and the Beautiful still remains the 
best classification of the values and realities. This classification 
gives perhaps the most adequate measure of the meaningfulness 
of one’s life and especially of a fully developed education. The 
greater the amount of these values in their highest form one 
absorbs, experiences and creates, the more meaningful and 
richer one’s life and the fuller and more adequate one’s educa- 
tion. None of these values can be neglected in the truly mean- 
ingful life and education, and all ought to be cultivated to the 
fullest capacity of every individual. If one or two of these 
values are neglected, the creative development of an individual 
remains onesided and defective, no matter how splendid are his 
or her achievements in the other fields. 

Judged by this standard, the total system of education in our 
colleges has tended in recent years to become more and more lop- 
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sided. Influenced partly by the prevailing existential, espe- 
cially economic, conditions, partly by the academic policies of 
college education, and partly by the eclectic and transitory state 
of today’s fine arts, the modern system of college education has 
increasingly emphasized the importance of the pursuit of the 
true, especially in its specialized, scientific and utilitarian forms, 
and has progressively deflated the pursuit of the beautiful and 
the good. 

Existentially, on the part of industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment and other employing agencies, there is much greater de- 
mand for graduates in natural and social sciences and for sci- 
entific experts than for graduates in fine arts or moral disci- 
plines. Specialization in science secures better employment, 
higher income and social position than that in fine arts and 
ethics. Only a small fraction of the graduates in these latter 
fields finds employment in arts, literature and ethics. The 
greater part have to earn their living as clerks, salesmen and 
other semi-skilled and unskilled employees engaged in work 
quite different from their specialization in college. Such ex- 
istential conditions can but deflate the value and attractiveness 
of concentration in the departments of fine arts and ethics. 

Moreover if the main function of Sensate fine arts consists in 
serving as an instrument of relaxation, amusement and pleas- 
ure, it becomes unimportant whether one gets these enjoyments 
from the masterpieces of Beethoven, Dante, Michelangelo and 
Phidias, or from a bottle of beer, a ‘‘rock ’n’ roll hit,’’ a murder 
story, sexy girations (called ballet), or from the stimuli of other 
‘*solid pleasures.’’ As these ‘‘solid pleasures’’ do not require 
any training for their enjoyment and are easily accessible to 
everyone, they make doubly unnecessary any strenuous cultiva- 
tion of fine arts in one’s college education or in one’s whole life- 
adventure. 

This depressing impact of Sensate existential conditions on 
art cultivation is reinforced by that of widespread academic 
policies, which treat a good training in fine arts as a luxury not 
urgently needed by most students. If they need it, they can 
easily pick it up during their subsequent careers as well-paid 
experts, researchers, professors, doctors, engineers, lawyers, bus- 
iness executives, political leaders and so on. 
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Finally the not too resplendent state of today’s fine arts in 
Western culture also contributes its share to the prevalent un- 
dervaluation of the importance of the fine arts in a well-rounded 
education, in the life of a person and in the cultural progress 
of a nation. Today’s eclectic, chaotic, partly decadent, partly 
immature, vulgar state of the fine arts cannot charm students 
to become their devotees as strongly as the fine arts in their 
creative splendor do by their magnificent beauty. This modest 
attractive power of our arts is still further weakened by the 
fact of many a successful star in popular music, drama, litera- 
ture, movies and television reaching overnight the height of 
fame and fortune without any serious training in the real fine 
arts. The spectacular success of such stars, contrasted with the 
starvation standard of living of many a trained musician, 
painter, writer, actor, sculptor or architect, serves as additional 
evidence of the needlessness of serious study and long training 
for a highly paid and popular career in the arts. 

Taken together, these existential, academic and aesthetic fac- 
tors account for the recent deflation of the value of the fine 
arts in college education and in the cultural life of our nation. 
They also explain the somewhat unintegrated, haphazard, frag- 
mentary and lifeless character of the courses, seminars and 
technical training in fine arts given in our colleges. With the 
exception of a small number of specialists in these fields, the 
bulk of college students is graduated with a mere smattering of 
one or two half-courses in fine arts. They receive their diplomas 
while remaining practically illiterate or semi-illiterate in the fine 
arts and the cultivation of beauty. As a consequence of this 
illiteracy, when some of these graduates become business execu- 
tives, they unhesitatingly sponsor in their commercial advertis- 
ing by radio and television not real art programs and great 
artists but, as a rule, vulgar ‘‘shows’’ and popular ‘‘stars’’ per- 
fectly innocent of the art of acting or singing or dancing or of 
any other aesthetic activities. In this way these sponsors con- 
tribute their share to the decline of the fine arts in the total cul- 
ture of the nation. 

These conditions account for the not too brilliant state of fine 
arts in our colleges and in our national culture. If our colleges 
do not display a vigorous art creativity, if the ethos and pathos 
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of the college fine arts are neither very intense nor radiantly in- 
fectious, and if the colleges sometimes fail to guard faithfully 
the treasury of art masterpieces from contamination by sham- 
values, the fault is not so much with the colleges as with the 
state of fine arts in the whole Western culture. 

In these difficult conditions the colleges are doing their best, 
perhaps even more than can be expected. As a matter of fact 
these functions of art cultivation are perhaps discharged by 
the colleges more fruitfully than by many other agencies. After 
all, a large part of our creative artist-composers, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, actors, poets and literati are living and creating 
as college professors and instructors. Without college employ- 
ment many of them would either be in difficult economic condi- 
tions or would be forced to earn their living by becoming pro- 
ducers of the sham-art values demanded and determined by the 
market and by commercial hucksters in art. Then too, most 
new creative achievements are coming from artist-professors and 
from various experimental undertakings initiated by college 
‘‘workshops,’’ ‘‘experimental theaters,’’ orchestras, glee clubs 
and other—individual and collective—efforts guided by eminent 
artists and professors in the colleges. Likewise the colleges, like 
the early Mediaeval monasteries, are still the main centers of 
study of the history, phenomenology and techniques of art, with 
all the what, how and why involved. In this sense they remain 
faithful guardians of the treasury of fine arts and cultivators 
of the values, standards, techniques and traditions of artistic 
creativity. 

In these and other respects the role of college fine arts is in- 
dispensable and important in this transitional age. 

The preceding analysis warrants the following conclusions. 

1. Without a creative renaissance of our national art culture, 
there is little chance for a new blossoming of fine arts in our 
colleges. 

2. The chaotic and transitory state of Western fine arts can- 
not continue for long: it is bound to be ended either by a further 
disintegration of our aesthetic culture or by its creative regen- 
eration. 

3. In its turn a great renaissance of Euro-American fine arts 
is possible only in the framework of a creative transformation 
of the total dominant culture and society of the West. 
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4. The renaissance of this culture and of its fine arts cannot 
be achieved by a mere patching up and improvement of the 
hitherto dominant but now declining Sensate culture, society 
and art. At present there is no chance of reviving this decaying 
form to new splendor. Having exhausted its creative potential 
in the magnificent achievements of the preceding centuries, it 
needs a long rest for the accumulation of creative forces for the 
blossoming of new variations in the future. This renaissance of 
our total and aesthetic culture can occur only in the form of a 
new Ideational or Integral culture and art. 

5. Whichever of these forms becomes dominant, the Beauty 
of its fine arts will again be unified by the supreme values of 
Truth and Goodness. This magnificent art will again be not 
only an incarnation of sublime beauty in this imperfect em- 
pirical world but also a morally ennobling art and an art en- 
lightening us mentally by revealing to us the wniversalia ante 
rem—the deepest truths expressable only in the language of 
great music or literature or painting or sculpture, unutterable 
in the language of science or philosophy and undefinable by any 
words or rational concepts. Such an art will again be not only 
a highly valued, enthusiastically admired and eagerly sought 
art, but it will become once more one of the greatest creative 
forces for the mental and moral transfiguration of man and of 
his sociocultural universe. 

6. The present task of college fine arts consists in taking the 
leadership in this renaissance movement and in carrying it for- 
ward consistently, regardless of the enormous obstacles to the 
successful discharge of such a mission. However modest, any 
achievement in this great mission is incomparably more valuable 
than any sensational successes in the cultivation of sham-art and 
sham-beauty. 
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N this country the title, college president, was first conferred 

on Henry Dunster by the magistrates and elders of Harvard 
College. President Dunster set both a positive and a negative 
precedent in that he was the first president elected and the first 
one discharged. The Overseers decided six years later that he 
had exhausted his usefulness, and he was permitted to fade into 
the archives of college administration. For more than three 
centuries this has been the title of the principal executive officer 
of colleges and universities in the United States. There have 
however been other titles used in designating the head of in- 
stitutions of learning; for instance, rector, chancellor and pro- 
vost. President is the prevailing title employed in this country, 
while rector is usually used in Europe and South America to 
designate the head of a college or university. 

Historically the college president in the United States has been 
a preacher; among the earlier colleges there was scarcely an 
exception to this policy. This was but natural since one of the 
primary reasons for establishing the early colleges was to pro- 
vide for an educated ministry. This trend prevailed for more 
than two centuries; indeed it still prevails in church-related 
colleges but apparently not to the extent it formerly did. In 
state and independent colleges and universities today the college 
president is seldom a minister. The college professor or dean 
is likely to be the choice of the board of trustees for president 
when vacancies occur in independent institutions of learning. 
In recent years however a few lawyers, once in a while a phy- 
sician or a military leader, and an occasional business executive 
have been appointed college presidents. 

There exists in the minds of many people today, even among 
college presidents, the idea that earlier college presidents were 
better educated than the college presidents of our generation. 
From the study of about 200 biographies and autobiographies of 
college presidents, some of whom presided over institutions as 
far back as the 17th century, I cannot concur in this conclusion. 

40 
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Of course a great deal depends on what estimate one has of an 
educated man. If you consider that education consists primarily 
of a knowledge 6f Greek, Latin and Hebrew, a profound knowl- 
edge and literal interpretation of the Scriptures, a familiarity 
with classical literature and the work of the philosophers of the 
ancient world, then you would assuredly conclude that the 
earlier presidents of American colleges were better educated 
than the present-day president. 

The extent of knowledge in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
even in the 19th century, was but a small fraction of what it is 
today. A man who ranked as a great scholar in those centuries, 
if he could be resurrected in the middle of the 20th century, 
would be embarrassed by the limits of his education, and cer- 
tainly no board of trustees would appoint him as a college presi- 
dent. 

I shall endeavor to lend this paper dramatic force by using for 
illustration two administrative eras of Yale separated by ap- 
proximately a century—the period of Timothy Dwight (1795- 
1817) and that of Arthur Twining Hadley (1899-1921). These 
two presidents, it seems to me, represent the foremost ideas in 
college administration, each in the period of his own service. 

Timothy Dwight is reputed to have been one of the greatest 
scholars of his day. He was familiar with the accumulated 
knowledge of the world of 150 years ago. From a study of his 
biography I would say that he had as keen an intellect as any 
of our ablest men of today. His ability to think clearly, to speak 
forcibly and to write effectively would equal that of the foremost 
college presidents of our time. He possessed a powerful and 
attractive personality. He was a man of charm and possessed 
the wisdom of his age. But he lived and died before much of 
what we call the accumulated knowledge of the world had been 
discovered. At best it would take him some years to acquaint 
himself with what has happened since he passed off the scene. 
Timothy Dwight would be respected if he were here today be- 
cause of his native ability and great personality but not because 
of his learning, except in a limited field. 

Let us at this point make a job analysis of the work of the 
better college presidents of the 18th and 19th centuries and com- 
pare their activities with those of college presidents after yet 
another century has passed. 
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From the excellent biography of Timothy Dwight we find that 
his first job after his appointment as president was to assume 
command, to display his ability and energy as a leader and to 
demand the respect of the student and the general public. One 
Yale student wrote in his diary: ‘‘It is surprising to see what a 
difference there is in the behavior of the students since last year ; 
at present there is no card playing; at least but a little of it, 
no nightly revellings, breaking tutors’ windows, breaking glass 
bottles, et cetera but all is order and quietness, more so I believe 
than was ever known for any length of time in this college. * * * 
Not a single fine has been inflicted. Miracle of miracles the 
utmost order prevailed in commons, of all places. * * * The en- 
forcement of a regulation prohibiting students from attending 
balls and dancing schools aroused no spirit of rebellion, except 
possibly in the hearts of the belles and the French dancing 
masters of the town.’’ 

I find that one of the major problems of earlier college presi- 
dents was that of enforcing discipline. This may have been the 
result of rigid and severe rules covering the conduct of students. 
Our fathers took seriously conduct that we would ignore today. 
The number of infractions of their regulations was far greater 
than we have now, perhaps because of a considerable shrinkage 
of regulations. The college of that period provided no recrea- 
tional program by which youth could let off a lot of its surplus 
energies in wholesome activities. We have exercised a great 
deal of ingenuity in developing emotional escape valves. The 
college president of our day has to deal with disciplinary prob- 
lems but this is not one of his major activities. When the emer- 
gency arises there is a dean of students to shield him. 

The administration of the college was only a small part of 
Timothy Dwight’s work, and this was true of all college presi- 
dents of earlier times. His duties included the instruction of 
the senior class; his teaching load alone would be regarded today 
as the equivalent of a full load carried by a professor in one of 
our colleges. 

Another chore which fell heavily upon the shoulders of the 
president was conducting daily chapel exercises. A young 
gentleman of Yale wrote in his diary that he had attended an 
‘‘all-day’’ meeting in the chapel and had been ‘‘ well entertained 
with two excellent sermons from President Dwight.’’ In addi- 
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tion to conducting religious services at the college the president 
was in constant demand to fill the pulpit of local churches. 

The minutes of the Yale Corporation clearly reveal that ‘‘more 
business, in greater variety, came before it than formerly”’’ dur- 
ing the presidency of Dr. Dwight. He was both comptroller and 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. His biographer tells 
us that in 1800 he ‘‘ordered the construction of three structures 
called, with decorous modesty, ‘necessary houses.’ The specifica- 
tions he furnished were meticulous, stipulating that each should 
be eight feet square, divided into four equal apartments, with 
doors attached and seats just the right angle over vaults of 
proper depth.’’ They were to be built, at a considerable distance 
from each other, without delay. 

The minutes of the corporation also record that he took 
‘*disereet steps to keep the good will and support of the state 
legislature,’’ for Yale received state funds at that time. From 
this and various other revealing glimpses we gather that he was 
the college’s public relations man. There is every evidence that 
he succeeded in developing excellent public relations, greatly 
increased the funds for the support of the college and recruited 
a much larger student body than Yale had ever had. 

Summing up the activities of the college president of 150, or 
100, yes even 75 years ago, we can conclude that these are the 
things he did: solicited funds for the operation of the college, 
recruited students, prepared the budget, supervised expenditures, 
purchased such materials and supplies as were used, recom- 
mended policies to the trustees, corresponded with those in- 
terested in the institution, admitted students and gave guidance 
to them, administered discipline, taught what we would regard 
today as a full load, conducted the chapel programs, preached 
every Sunday, carried on a public relations program, participated 
in community and state affairs, prepared the curriculum and 
employed the teachers and all other help. In other words the 
president of former times was not only the president but also 
the vice president, the registrar or dean of admission, the dean 
of the college, the comptroller, the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, the chaplain, the director of guidance, the per- 
sonnel director, the director of public relations and a teacher. 
What a man! 
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Today Timothy Dwight would be referred to by our faculties 
as a dictator: undoubtedly he was one. If he had not been, his 
fame would be insufficient to warrant mentioning him in this 
paper. His authority was rarely if ever challenged and seldom 
resented. 

As I study the lives of these men I am amazed at how many 
things they did and how well they did them. These things they 
did themselves; they did not delegate for there was no one to 
whom to delegate. The faculty and students had never heard 
of democracy in administration. So the president’s authority 
was never challenged. 

At this point let me shift from Timothy Dwight to Arthur 
Twining Hadley (1899-1921). If any of you are interested in 
reading the biography of a great college president, order it from 
the Yale University Press and read especially chapter nine, en- 
titled: The Daily Life of a University President. 

There is some question whether or not earlier presidents 
would have known how to delegate authority, for that technique 
had not been developed to any extent at the time. Because the 
president has learned the art of delegation, the office of presi- 
dent is today much more efficient than it has ever been. The 
president has employed the techniques of business: he is more 
of an executive, less of a teacher and preacher. The modern 
college president has multiplied his services many times through 
the device of creating other officers: vice president, provost, 
dean, registrar, personnel director, director of public relations 
and counselors. This is the greatest difference I have discovered 
between the college president of earlier periods and the college 
president of today. 

The college president has always been a traveling man; in the 
early days he was compelled to gad about in search of both funds 
and students. The very nature of his job called upon him to 
travel on horseback, in a buggy, or on foot as did President 
Dunster. But the average college president of today probably 
travels more in a year than his predecessor of a hundred years 
ago would in a life time. One president has already told me 
about traveling in a jet plane; before too long we may find presi- 
dents traveling in rockets or guided missiles. 

After 28 years as a college president I am of the opinion that 
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a college president can render his best service on the campus, 
working with faculty and students. It is not good for his college 
for him to be a ‘‘suitcase’’ president. Maybe we should create 
another officer in our colleges known as the ‘‘traveler,’’ to whom 
the president could delegate most of the off-campus duties as 
well as some chores on the campus. President Hadley of Yale 
solved this problem by the appointment of Anson Phelps Stokes 
as secretary of Yale, ‘‘a man perfectly competent to serve either 
as prime minister, general intelligence officer, or alter ego to 
the president.’’ I do not see how any president of a large in- 
stitution can succeed without an Anson Phelps Stokes who will 
work with him unselfishly and enthusiastically. Let him be 
your ‘‘traveler.’’ 

The traditional college president of long ago had a venerable 
appearance and was much older when appointed than most col- 
lege presidents are today at the time of their appointment. From 
the portraits of these men we observe they were nearly all 
bearded gentlemen dressed in the cloth of the ministry. They 
were set apart by their dress and the lay public had no difficulty 
in identifying them. 


You gentlemen, college presidents of 1957, have no distinguish- 
ing marks or characteristics. You are an anonymous group. As 
you walk through the streets of this city, have no fear, or hope, 
that any passerby will say: ‘‘There goes a college president.’’ 

Harold Ickes once gave an amusing definition of a college 
president that has a grain of truth in it. He referred to a col- 


‘ 


lege president as ‘‘a divining rod for locating rare deposits of 
rich metals.’’ His figure of speech would probably be more 
appropriate today if he were to say: ‘‘He is a geiger counter in 
search of academic uranium.’’ 

One of our distinguished predecessors, the late President 
Walter Jessup of the State University of Iowa, once gave this 
facetious description of the ideal college president: ‘‘ All things 
to all men . . . who will charm the prospective donor, who will 
delight the students with his youthfulness, who will have wisdom 
and experience to lead the faculty to make decisions with un- 
animity . . . who will take full responsibility for a winning foot- 
ball team, who will say nothing to outrage either the stand 
patter or the new dealer, at the same time stand four-square on 
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all things . . . a man who is religious enough to suit the funda- 
mentalist but sufficiently worldly not to outrage the bibulous 
alumni.’’ 

Dr. W. H. Cowley of Stanford University, one time president 
of Hamilton College, has given us a description of a college presi- 
dent of that institution: ‘‘One of the most burdened, harassed, 
put-upon people in American life. He is expected to be an edu- 
eator, a scholar, an administrator, a businessman, a public 
speaker, a writer, a money-raiser, a politician, a giver of dinners, 
a charmer at receptions, a moral force in the community, a com- 
mentator on national and international affairs, and popular with 
students, alumni, faculty and readers of newspapers.’’ 

The difference between the administration of a college today, 
I discover from the reading of many biographies and autobi- 
ographies of college presidents, and the administration of a 
college in the 18th or 19th centuries is not so much in kind as in 
degree. Those same old problems that plagued our predecessors 
continue with us today, but often with greater intensity. 

The problems that have been constant through the years have 
to do with the financing of the college; keeping the college free ; 
selecting a great faculty and maintaining its morale; building 
good public relations; holding the allegiance of the alumni, and 
keeping students at work upon the errands of the mind in their 
pursuit of an education. 

I find the college president has always been a beggar; he still 
is and must of necessity continue to be. He need never be 
humiliated, for his solicitation of funds for his college is one 
of the noblest quests in which any man may engage. I dis- 
cover that there exists among presidents of private colleges a 
feeling that presidents of public institutions enjoy essentially a 
sinecure since all they have to do is to ask a governor and legisla- 
ture for funds and they will be forthcoming. Let me disillusion 
you on that score: one of the most difficult jobs any man ever 
faced is to get large sums of money for public higher education 
from a governor and legislature. I know; I tried it for 28 years. 
It is not easy for either the private college or the public college 
president to secure adequate funds for the proper financing of 
his institution. This is a great challenge to all college presi- 
dents, public or private. 
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It may actually have been more difficult for the earlier presi- 
dent to raise funds than for us today. Dwight would not have 
known what to do with Hadley’s funds, and Hadley would have 
starved on Dwight’s. In his day money was much scarcer than 
it is now; but everything cost less and it did not take so much 
money to carry on the activities of a college. Its program was 
simpler and not so expensive. There were no educational founda- 
tions then and but few rich men to give large sums for the in- 
terest of colleges as there are today. George Peabody set the 
pattern in major educational philanthropy in 1867. It was a 
problem then to raise money, it is a problem now and I dare say 
it will continue to be the greatest challenge facing any college 
president, for his success as a college president depends upon 
having proper financial support for his institution. 

It has been the history of higher education in this country 
that every college has pressures exerted on it from time to time 
by individuals or organized groups who wish to control its free- 
dom of thought and the teaching of its professors. These attacks 
on the freedom of educational institutions occur more frequently 
today than in the earlier history of our colleges. This is prob- 
ably because propaganda is now recognized as a powerful weapon 


in influencing public opinion and gaining power. These pres- 
sures often come from businessmen and sometimes from labor 
unions. In the case of church-related colleges, they frequently 
come from ecclesiastical bodies and religious organizations. 
Public colleges more frequently suffer these pressures from poli- 
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witch-hunters’’ in search of commu- 
nists on our faculties have attacked professors with liberal views 
in both public and private institutions. 

The brunt of these attacks falls upon the president, for he is 
the front man at the entrance of the college. He must with 
dignity look the attackers in the eye and say ‘‘No’’ to any de- 
mand that would jeopardize or compromise his institution. If 
worst comes to worst, he must go to the public for vindication, 
and if he is aggressive enough he will win his fight. The presi- 
dent who does not have some fights is usually a poor administra- 
tor. A good fight for a worthy cause is often good for a college, 
and no job is worth holding at the price of slavery. For a vindi- 
cation of this point of view I suggest that you read Dr. Edwin 


ticians. In recent years 
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Mim’s biography: ‘‘Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt.’’ It 
is the story of a good fight making a ‘‘run-of-the-mill’’ college 
into a great national university. 

We have a far greater understanding of the need for good 
public relations for our colleges than formerly. This means 
interpreting the college to our service area. Most of our colleges 
today have a director of public relations, but the president can- 
not escape being the chief publicity man and he must give time 
to this activity. He can serve in this capacity best if he indoc- 
trinates every employee of his college from the janitor to the 
chairman of the board of trustees with his responsibilities as a 
public relations officer of the college. A crochety campus police- 
men, a cranky, rude secretary, a disgruntled professor, or a 
pompous, conceited administrator can destroy more good will for 
his college in a day than a public relations staff can build up in 
a year. College presidents throughout our history have been 
conscious of the need for the good will of their community, but 
there is evidence that this consciousness is today far more acute 
than at any time in the past. Again I repeat it is not so much 
in kind as in degree that the function of the college president 
has changed. 

The selection of a good faculty is in my opinion one of the 
greatest responsibilities of any college president. My research 
indicates that earlier presidents usually made faculty appoint- 
ments without consulting their colleagues to any degree. The 
old-time president controlled his college very much as our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfatherggoverned their families: in loving- 
kindness he dictated that father knows best. Today we share 
much of the control over our institutions with our faculty, and 
to some extent with our students. Control in earlier generations 
was autocratic; they knew very little about democratic adminis- 
tration of institutions of learning. When a new professor was to 
be appointed the president selected him. In our better adminis- 
tered colleges of today the selection of a new member of the 
staff should involve the members of the department, the dean 
of the college and the president. A group judgment is in my 
opinion always superior to an individual judgment. This kind 
of administration is of rather recent origin. 

David Starr Jordan of Stanford, William Rainey Harper of 
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Chicago, Woodrow Wilson of Princeton and Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard were among our greatest college and university presi- 
dents; their greatness however was not based on their democracy 
in administration. Eliot’s biographer tells the story that after 
his appointment at Harvard he walked into the first faculty 
meeting of the medical school, moved to the head of the table 
and called the meeting to order—a thing that had never been 
done before by former presidents. Thereafter Eliot presided 
over the meetings of the faculties of each of the colleges of the 
university. 

Greater democracy in administration is a changing conception 
of the function of the presidency. I have witnessed this change 
even in the short period of 28 years I occupied the office of presi- 
dent in two institutions. It is an evolutionary process. 

After the president and his associates have assembled a great 
faculty, the maintenance of good morale among them is a major 
problem. But a high morale must exist if the college is to render 
its maximum service. The president is the key man in the 
diplomatic service of his college. 

In an autobiography entitled ‘‘An Educational Odyssey,’’ 
Henry Nelson Snyder, who was for 40 years president of Wofford 
College, says that his outstanding achievement as president was: 
‘*Keeping the faculty in good humor with one another.’’ 

After his retirement from Yale, President Hadley, reminiscing 
on his 22 years as a college president, was inclined to think that 
the most exhausting task of the president was that of helping 
his faculty members pull together instead of separately. With 
respect to internecine strife, he generalized (with exceptions) 
that members of the English faculties and of the language facul- 
ties were frequently at odds and heatedly so. It was all part 
of a way of life, he said, and the following year there would be a 
new alignment in the disputes and the old grudges would be 
forgotten. Faculty differences were less frequent but more 
serious in history or economics or law, but the president could 
usually work out an accord because it was a matter of profes- 
sional pride with any scholar in such a field to be able to see the 
other man’s point of view. In the divinity school, or in the 
faculties of mathematics and physics, disputes were rare but 
when they did occur, said President Hadley, you had to reconcile 
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yourself to losing one contender or the other, for each knew he 
was dealing with absolute truth and that that truth was on his 
side and his alone. 

Henry Noble McCracken, former president of Vassar, in his 
book entitled ‘‘The Hickory Limb’’ says: ‘‘I never succeeded in 
eliminating faculty tensions; some folks do not like others. I 
came to two conclusions in the final considerations. The first is 
that tension is inherent in intellectual life when workers live too 
much to themselves.”’ 

Our campus philosopher at the University of Kentucky, the 
ninety-year-old Professor Ezra L. Gillis, who has been a member 
of the faculty for half a century, recently said to me: ‘“‘If I 
could invent a salve that would take the soreness out of univer- 
sity professors, I could endow the institution.’’ 

My own experience confirms the judgments of these elder 
educational statesmen. It takes a considerable amount of time to 
keep a faculty working together as a team, and without team- 
work an institution cannot make such progress. Only when the 
morale of a faculty runs high is it an institution doing well by 
its students and succeeding in research. Great colleges are not 
made up of a number of prima donnas all going their several 
ways but of brilliant scholars each in cooperation with his col- 
leagues to achieve a common end. 

Have you ever thought about what a college president is worth 
in terms of dollars and cents? If I should ask you what you 
are worth to your college and request that you write the figure 
down, what would you write? 

Frankly I do not know what a college president is worth, but 
I once had a concrete example of what the board of trustees of 
a good liberal arts college considered its president was worth 
to his institution in dollars. 

This institution was a church-related college. The board em- 
ployed an attractive, scholarly minister and successful profes- 
sor and administrator as president. For two or three years 
everything went well and the college prospered. Then to the 
astonishment and dismay of many of the preachers of this de- 
nomination it was discovered that their college president had 
in his youth been baptized by immersion into the church of an- 
other denomination. A demand arose among the ministers that 
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the president, having not been properly baptized, should be re- 
baptized. A committee of ministers called upon him requesting 
that this be done. The president flatly refused. The committee 
then waited on the board of trustees and charged them to re- 
quire that this be done and, if the president refused, to ask for 
his resignation. The trustees refused to do this and stood loyally 
behind their president. The ministers then took the issue to 
their church association and it was finally decided by the as- 
sociation that they would continue to give their regular annual 
donation to the college but that the fund would be impounded 
until the president was rebaptized or resigned. The board of 
trustees continued to remain loyal to their president and year 
after year the impounded funds increased: $50,000, $100,000, 
$200,000, $250,000. Five years passed. The board began to 
weaken. The gifted president finally resigned. He was worth 
only $250,000. This is the clearest cut test I have ever known 
of the monetary value of a president. 

I also learned on another occasion the worth of a dean. I 
know a president who was offered two dormitories, costing a 
total of $2,500,000, if he would appoint a certain man dean of 
the college. This he refused to do. From these two incidents 
I deduce that a dean is worth ten times as much as a president. 
To the deans of this audience I might suggest that if your presi- 
dent gets too conceited you should gently remind him of these 
incidents. 

Ours is a precarious job. There are not very many of us— 
only about 1,800 in the United States—so we cannot form a 
powerful union to help us hold our positions. There are 75 to 
100 new college presidents appointed each year. Our average 
tenure is approximately five years. Many people feel sorry for 
the football coach because of his short tenure, but he lasts longer 
than the average president. Some college presidents wear out, 
some get out and others are thrown out. This is not a new 
trend: it has been the history of our profession from the early 
days of the Republic; it will very likely continue that way. 

But there are compensations in our work. There is probably 
no group of citizens in the nation more highly respected by the 
public »r held in greater esteem than the presidents of the col- 
leges of our land. And we have other compensations that people 
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know not of. To watch youth grow intellectually, to see his 
mind unfold like the bloom of a flower, to know that you have 
guided him into a maturity where he will be a creative, moral 
and righteous citizen, who will serve mankind all his days, is to 
realize that you have earned a reward more precious than silver 
and gold or any other material thing. This is our reward. 

My professional career as a college president, 28 years of it, 
has been a great personal experience. I have had many dreams 
and I have seen visions and some of them have become realities. 
I am nearing the end of the journey with only gladness in my 
heart. My work has been a great joy; my cup runneth over. 
I know that you too get great joy and happiness in your work 
as a college president. This is your reward. 

Let me summarize in a few words. The presidency in 
Dwight’s time was one man who did everything necessary to 
run his college. Today the presidency is many men under a 
leader called the president. Through three centuries of higher 
education in America he has multiplied himself many times by 
the wise use of other men to whom he delegates specific respon- 
sibilities. This is the changing concept of the office over a period 
of three centuries since it was first established. 





OUR UNPUBLICIZED PUBLICS 
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NE of the most frequently voiced complaints which we hear 
in college circles is that our educators and the institutions 
they represent are devoting too much effort and attention to cer- 
atin sections of the American public and too little to others which 
are considered equally important or at least deserving of more 
attention than they now receive. On many campuses the presi- 
dent of the institution himself has to be the chief director of pub- 
lic relations, but the chief executive officer is usually assisted by 
an administrative officer giving full time to the public relations 
field. These two administrators, working in close harmony with 
other officers and faculty members who have responsibilities for 
specific areas, must give constant attention to these problems: 
What are our publics? Which of them are most important? 
Which are being over-emphasized and which are being neglected? 
What channels can be used to approach them? What techniques 
are most effective for enlisting their interest and support? A 
continuous check list would seem to be the sine qua non for every 
college administrator. 

The average president of a men’s or coeducational college can 
often complain that a greatly over-publicized public is the one 
which follows the sports news in the papers and on the radio. 
This public is inclined to rate the college according to the number 
of athletic victories it secures, especially on the football field or 
the basketball court. Alumni frequently complain that in cities 
at a distance from the campus there is no report of small college 
games, and they feel their college is being neglected. The sub- 
ject of athletic publicity might very well provide material for a 
whole conference. For purposes of our present consideration, 
it would be safe to say that no college really neglects it nor does 
the public fail to know about this aspect of college life. 

Another area which is sometimes over-publicized is the im- 
mediate home town where the college is located, particularly if it 
is a small town. The community newspaper is frequently 
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swamped with items dealing with all the activities on the college 
campus, including social events, lectures and concerts, and especi- 
ally the commencement activities. A college neglects its local 
community however at its own peril, for there are many ways in 
which the local citizenry can create good will or hamper an 
effective program on the campus. Some communities have an 
unfortunate tradition of antipathy of town versus gown, though 
I am happy to report that this is less visible than it was a genera- 
tion ago. The wise college will make the local citizens feel that 
they are welcome at all events which take place on the college 
campus and that the college exists to serve its own community as 
well as its student body. Frequent ‘‘open house’’ occasions for 
invited local leaders should be a part of every good public rela- 
tions program. 

The next group of college publics include those which are 
usually recognized as important but in which no amount of 
cultivation can be considered excessive. First and most im- 
portant of these is the present student body. The president and 
his director of public relations must keep in touch with the point 
of view of the students through all of their organizations and 
especially through the Student Council and the student news- 
paper. Nothing can be more unfortunate than a student news- 
paper which has a prevailing policy of attacking the administra- 
tion and its program. Whatever time is given to providing ade- 
quate information to student groups, listening to their complaints 
and suggestions before they become demands and giving the 
breaks to student publications on news releases, will be time well 
spent. A student body which writes complaining letters home to 
parents, returns to the hometown high school and refuses to 
recommend the college to high school students or faculty mem- 
bers, and foments a spirit of dissatisfaction on the campus can 
negate many of the efforts of the faculty and administration. 

The former students of the college, whether they received their 
degrees or not, are also a tremendously important public rela- 
tions constituency. Most colleges consider the alumni sufficiently 
important to provide a full-time alumni secretary to keep the 
mailing list up to date, to arrange group meetings around the 
nation, to bring them back to the campus for frequent homecom- 
ings and reunions and to make continuing appeals to them for 
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financial support. The average college president spends at least 
one night a month addressing alumni groups. The alumni maga- 
zine is such an important organ of information and encourage- 
ment that the wiser colleges are placing every former student 
upon the mailing list rather than sending it only to paid sub- 
scribers. The perfect alumni magazine is yet to be developed, for 
the older alumni complain that the obituaries are not long 
enough or there is not enough news about the earlier classes, and 
the more recent alumni complain that there are too few photo- 
graphs or too little information about the activities which they 
pursued while they were undergraduates. The best alumni maga- 
zine editor is an alumnus who knows enough of the individual 
alumni to call them by their first names, yet has enough sense of 
the dramatic and the humorous to make his narrative readable. 
The best alumni secretaries are those who keep up a voluminous 
correspondence with individual alumni, visit many of the organ- 
ized alumni clubs and give recognition to the achievements of 
alumni wherever they may occur. The story of Dartmouth 
College is a brilliant proof that the alumni can be the most pow- 
erful formative influence in giving prestige and quality to a 
college. 

It would seem obvious that a college faculty is central to any 
public relations program, yet many colleges provide information 
to the faculty in only a hit-or-miss fashion. Certainly faculty 
members should receive copies of all the publications which go 
to students and to alumni and to outsiders. In addition they 
should usually be consulted about policies or stories before these 
are released to the general public. Although faculty members 
may love to complain about the number of hours they spend at- 
tending faculty meetings and serving on faculty committees, the 
happiest faculties are usually those which participate in the most 
democratic manner in shaping the program of the institution. 
Good rules to follow in regard to faculty public relations would 
be that every permanent faculty member should serve on at least 
one committee, that there should be material for at least one good 
news story about each faculty member each year and that every 
faculty member is entitled to at least one good heart-to-heart talk 
with the president or some other top administrator of the college 
at least once each year. Faculty members have the habit of show- 
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ing their unhappiness to their students and also to their colleagues 
on other college faculties, so that word of a faculty disturbance 
spreads quickly and harmfully. <A good public relations official 
will keep in close touch with the faculty at all times. 

It should never be forgotten however that in the average college 
there are many other employees who do not have faculty status. 
Usually the number of secretaries, clerks and dormitory, dining 
hall and maintenance employees exceeds the number of teaching 
faculty. These staff members can be made into a great asset for 
a college by being made to feel that they are an important part 
of the total college personnel. If they never receive any of the 
college publications, are never invited to college events and are 
never called together for meetings with the administrators, they 
may get the feeling that they have no stake in the success of the 
eollege. It is not enough to assume that the business manager or 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds will take care of 
these matters. Relations with the employee group must be a con- 
stant concern of top administrative officers. 

It is usually assumed that relations with the members of the 
board of trustees are the primary responsibility of the president, 
but a smart president sees to it that the public relations office 
sends copies of all pertinent publications to all the members of 
the board. At some institutions the trustees limit their responsi- 
bilities to two or three board meetings a year, but most of the 
trustees serve on committees, such as finance or buildings and 
grounds, which bring them to the campus more frequently. The 
president should attend these committee meetings and should 
also make a point of having informal talks with members of the 
board whenever opportunity is presented. In between regular 
meetings he will send the members of the board a newsletter, 
not less frequently than once a month, containing comments on 
the happenings on the campus and presenting in a preliminary 
way some of the problems that are developing. Before each meet- 
ing of the board he will send them a fairly complete agenda, so 
that the meeting itself can be devoted to debate and the reaching 
of decisions rather than the securing of information. Trustees 
will frequently have interests in other areas of public relations, 
such as alumni affairs, athletics, the legislature and the support- 
ing denomination, so that the trustees themselves often become 
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valuable public relations officers of the college. It is therefore 
essential that they be kept well informed on all campus matters. 
A trustee who is caught completely off his guard by some campus 
development or some news in the local press is naturally inclined 
to blame his embarrassment upon the president. 

For the church-related college, the supporting denomination 
forms an interested and valuable public. The officers of the col- 
lege should attend national and regional meetings, speak about 
the college before church groups, and provide ample information 
to church publications. The amount of financial support which 
some denominational colleges are receiving can be traced in large 
part to the effectiveness of the public relations program within 
the denomination. At times this may originate with the church 
officers, but it is more likely to emanate from the college campus. 

For the tax-supported institution, a similar place is occupied 
by the taxpayers and the legislators. A political representative 
who is asked to vote for an appropriation wants to know some- 
thing about the kind of institution which this appropriation will 
support. The voter who is asked to authorize a multi-million- 
dollar bond issue for expansion of university facilities has a right 
to know that the current appropriations are being expended in 
the interests of the state or municipality. During the session of 
the legislature, it is sometimes incumbent upon the president and 
the director of public relations to spend a good bit of time at the 
seat of government, to protect the institution against harmful 
legislation as well as to promote beneficial decisions. 

It is obvious also that the tremendous growth of charitable 
foundations and individual philanthropists makes it necessary 
for the college to keep these sources of assistance constantly sup- 
plied with pertinent information. In order that a specific appeal 
for foundation or individual financial assistance may be effective, 
there should be a preliminary period of awakening the interest 
of the potential donor in the entire program of the institution. 

For all of the aforementioned groups, but particularly for 
alumni, supporting denominations, taxpayers and foundations, 
the publication of an annual report would seem to be a desirable 
procedure. Such a report gives the president the opportunity 
to present the accomplishments of the year and the problems of 
the future. By playing upon many strings he may awaken a 
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response in the mind of more than one reader. The financial 
statement included in such a report should be frank, disclosing 
losses as well as profits, deficits as well as surpluses. The financial 
report should be in sufficient detail to give the interested reader 
a true understanding of the condition of the college but not in 
such detailed form as to confuse him. 

Another’ type of publication extremely valuable with these 
groups is what is known as the ‘‘prestige item.’’ For example, 
one college may publish each year a brochure devoted to the 
career and accomplishments of one of its eminent alumni, another 
may prefer to develop the story of some outstanding research 
project being carried on on the campus, a third may prefer the 
pictorial approach, perhaps as part of a calendar or engagement 
book. Reprints of lectures by prominent speakers on the campus 
form another prestige publication, as do programs of outstanding 
conferences, celebrations or entertainments. The format of such 
prestige publications is an important item, since it should carry 
the trademark of the institution clearly shown and be of high 
quality to reflect credit on the college. 

3ut in addition to the foregoing readily recognizable publics, 
there are a number of other publics which are frequently un- 
recognized and usually unpublicized. Among these are the 
students at other colleges in the country. It is true that there is 
an intercollegiate press association and that the student news- 
papers frequently pick up stories from other campuses, but these 
are more likely to be reports of panty raids and similar pranks 
rather than more constructive student efforts such as the trans- 
formation from Hell Week to Help Week among the fraternities. 
In view of the fact that such campus events as the recent Uni- 
versity of Michigan food strike and riot seem to incite similar 
events in a chain reaction upon other campuses, perhaps there 
are good reasons why colleges do not encourage such exchange. 
On the other hand I can point to an instance where the editor of 
one college student newspaper, by enlisting the cooperation of 
his counterparts on a dozen other college campuses, built up con- 
siderable interest in intercollegiate cooperation. 

Another neglected group is the alumni of other colleges who 
happen to be living in the geographical area which your own 
college serves. If these alumni can be made to feel that they are 
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welcome on the campus of your college, where they can receive 
many of the benefits which they would receive from their own 
alma mater if they lived next door to it, they can be very good 
neighbors. I remember one college president urging the alumni 
of his own institution who lived at a considerable distance from 
his campus to affiliate themselves with the good college in their 
own neighborhood and support its program rather than try to 
maintain a long-distance connection with their own campus. 
Certainly through a program of continued higher education or 
adult education in the community, a college can offer its services 
to the alumni of the other colleges of the country. 

A group which used to be neglected, but which is now coming 
into its own, is the parents and relatives of students now on the 
campus. Several colleges have organized parents’ associations 
and are securing considerable financial assistance from these 
groups. The average college has at least one day in the fall and 
another in the spring when parents are particularly invited 
to the campus and are entertained by their children and by the 
faculty. Many a college makes a practice of sending the alumni 
magazine to parents during the period while their children are 
enrolled, and the annual report naturally goes to them. 

High schoo] students have always been a major concern of the 
admissions staff of the colleges and universities, but the public 
relations office has often felt that this was not their bailiwick. On 
the other hand, hometown stories of the doings of the alumni of 
the high school upon the college campus make good material for 
the high school paper and for juvenile readers of the hometown 
newspaper. The visits of these high school students to the 
campus, either as individuals or in groups, provide an oppor- 
tunity for the public relations office to offer hospitality, provide 
campus guides and interest the student in the college by enabling 
him to see the college at work. Since high school students will 
be the college students of tomorrow, they want to know more about 
college. The preparation of judiciously oriented literature about 
the college is the chief way in which the public relations officer 
can influence the final choice of the high school senior. 

Closely allied to this is the approach to the teachers in the high 
schools and elementary schools. The best representative that 
many colleges possess is one of their alumni in a high school 
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teaching post. Good will toward a college is often secured by a 
well conducted conference of high school teachers on the campus, 
particularly if this conference increases the teaching effectiveness 
of the faculty member. One of the best public relations pro- 
grams which Union College has developed is a summer program 
for high school teachers of chemistry and physics, financed by 
the General Electric Company, which brings 50 such teachers to 
the campus for a six weeks’ program in modern developments in 
science taught by the college faculty. These carefully selected 
high school teachers go back to their high schools as excellent 
emissaries of the college. 

Professional societies such as the American Chemical Society, 
the Modern Language Association and the American Historical 
Society form a natural channel through which college faculty 
may maintain public relations with the faculties of other colleges. 
Attendance at professional society meetings should be encouraged 
by the provision of traveling expenses as part of the college 
budget. The public relations office should give special attention 
to the professional recognition achieved by members of the faculty 
through publication in learned journals, election to office in 
learned societies and similar honors. Nothing warms the cockles 
of a faculty member’s heart more than to see a notice in one of his 
professional journals which appears there because the college 
public relations office has sent the news. 

Closely akin to faculty prestige is the prestige of the college in 
the various accrediting associations, regional and professional. 
The standing of a college in such an accreditation evaluation, al- 
though it may not be publishable in the newspapers, nevertheless 
becomes known through professional channels and can redound 
to the credit of the college. The standing of graduates of the 
college in examinations for professional licensure provides the 
public with one way in which they can gauge the effectiveness of 
an academic program. 

After World War II the relationship of the colleges to govern- 
mental agencies took a long step forward. The cultivation of 
good public relations with the various branches of the armed 
services should be on the agenda of the good college administrator. 

It is well to remember that over 80% of the present adults in 
the United States never attended college, and although this per- 
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centage may be considerably reduced as time goes on, there will 
always be a large public which has never had the advantage of a 
college education. This group nonetheless has every right to 
know about the college as an agency serving the community in 
which they live or as a place which their children might attend. 
They should be made to feel that they, too, are welcome to the 
events which take place on the college campus, including courses 
in adult education. Many of the largest gifts that have been made 
to American higher education came from people who themselves 
were not college graduates. 

The group on the American scene which has received the 
greatest cultivation in the last few years from our colleges and 
universities is the industrial corporation, its directors, stock- 
holders and employees. Industry is beginning to reaiize that it 
has a tremendous stake in the future of American higher educa- 
tion, and this realization is due in large part to the careful pro- 
gram of public relations which the colleges have carried on. It 
must be remembered however that this relationship runs in both 
directions and that there must be a growing understanding of the 
problems of industry and labor on our American campuses. 

Finally the development of America as an international in- 
fluence has extended the field of public relations of the colleges 
to foreign countries. Foreign students come to our campuses in 
increasing numbers, and our own students go abroad for their 
junior years and for graduate study. Exchanges of faculty mem- 
bers have been established between American and foreign uni- 
versities. It is therefore important that European and Asiatic, 
Latin American and African students should understand the 
American college scene. If they believe that American life is 
nothing other than what they see in the average Hollywood movie, 
it is hard to understand why they would want an American col- 
lege education. We need better movies about American colleges, 
better television programs, better radio programs and more pene- 
trating articles in the magazines which travel across international 
boundaries. The mass media are naturally seeking for the 
glamorous and the dramatic or merely entertaining, but here is 
an area which could be handled much more effectively than it has 
been up to the present time. Possibly the new educational tele- 
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vision stations are going to help in this direction, but it is needed 
over the commercial stations also. 

My listing of the publics of the American college and university 
has read all too much like a telephone directory, but it should at 
least serve to prove that no president or director of public rela- 
tions can possibly find time to sit on his hands or wonder when 
something will turn up that he has to do. The only difficult de- 
cision which a college board of trustees has to make is how large 
a staff and how much money it can afford to put into a program 
of cultivating and informing all of the publics which lie around 
its campus gates. It should also be clear that every word uttered 
by a faculty member or a student, every act of kindness or im- 
politeness to a visitor walking across the campus, every letter or 
piece of printed material which goes out from every office, may be 
an important factor in public relations. It is undoubtedly pos- 
sible for a college to be an excellent institution without a good 
program of public relations, but it is much more likely that it will 
be known as an institution of quality if it has consciously de- 
veloped a forward-looking program. 





THE FUTURE OF THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN 
IN THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


J. EDWARD DIRKS 
Epitor, The Christian Scholar 


HIS afternoon’s session is intended, I understand, to provide 

neither comic relief nor post-holiday reminiscences, but rather 
an opportunity to give special consideration to the colleges which 
served as the primary nucleus in the establishment of this 
Association. It can serve us also by protecting these colleges of 
Christian foundation and purposes from doing what the editor 
of an undergraduate newspaper once said his institution was 
doing; he said it was ‘‘sitting on its laurels.’’ We can take 
stock of these colleges, measure their assets alongside their re- 
sponsibilities and explore again the basic claims which they 
have made and renewed over the years. But, more important, we 
have occasion today to ask about the future of their unique 
contributions within the larger republic of letters which pro- 
vides them their academic context. 

Our particular question of these colleges today refers to their 
future in the challenges they confront in the education of free 
men for a free world. This subject recognizes one of the basic 
facts of life in our time: we live in a century which is witnessing 
the reorganization of the world, with the general trend being 
towards freedom. This is not a completely new chapter in 
human history, as a backward glance over our own American 
history bears exciting testimony. And, at some point or other 
in history, or over the world, the struggle has always been drawn. 
The newness in this century is the inclusiveness and simultaneity 
of the effort. 

The dynamic quest for freedom is not exactly a steady march 
into a new country. It is, like Abraham’s, a venture in which 
the call centers in a responsibility to ‘‘possess’’ the new land 
for ourselves. Hence, some of the reorganization may result 
more in a shifting of enslavements than in the true achievement 
of freedom. Some of the struggle, especially where bondages of 
colonialism, ignorance or poverty have existed so long, may be 
overdone. Like a man so anxious to stand upright that he bends 


over backwards, nations may be so anxious for freedom that they 
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ignore all wisdom and the responsibilities that come with normal 
international relationships. And in addition the continuing 
pressures of world events hardly provide the calm and patience 
that are needed to lay secure supports for the new freedoms 
which are sought and demanded. 

It is extremely important for us to recognize that most of the 
stirrings have shifted southwards and eastwards since the early 
years of this century—from Europe and America to Africa and 
Asia. The nations of the Bandung Conference are the ones that 
are now reaching a new place of independence and responsibility 
in the world. That new place—especially as it is so often ac- 
companied by a policy of what Mr. Nehru recently called ‘‘dy- 
namic non-alignment’’—causes adjustments in the places oc- 
eupied for so long by nations of the West. Except as we 
remember well the historical sources of our own nation’s in- 
dependence, these radical adjustments directly affect America 
as well. Many difficulties are incident to the adjustments and 
they are difficulties in which we all share. Certainly they can 
be borne in this homeland of ours, for the truest and deepest 
American tradition moves in the direction of freedom. Yet, 
being one of the nations involved in the organizational revolu- 
tion, being a nation of power and hence of responsibility, and 
always being in the position herself of discovering and building 
her own freedom anew, America must not be unmindful of nor 
impatient with the problems of the younger nations now strug- 
gling for a full measure of freedom, whether they are in East 
Europe under the burden of Soviet Russia’s domination or 
whether they are the emergent nations of the Middle East, Africa 
or Asia. To continue to support and identify ourselves with the 
genuine efforts of these nations for freedom is at the same time 
to continue true to our own history and our own free tradition. 

It is within the larger framework of this total quest that we 
must seek to give our estimate of the responsibilities which lie 
ahead for Christian colleges, both here and elsewhere in the 
world. Such colleges as these—colleges which seek to under- 
stand their primary academic tasks in a Christian perspective— 
are, not accidentally but providentially, I believe, the educational 
institutions with the deepest roots and often the highest educa- 
tional standards in the same countries which we today associate 
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with the large-scale quest for freedom, independence and self- 
identification. They were moreover established by freedom- 
loving Christian peoples, both in the West and in the East, 
because of the firm belief that freedom and knowledge are ulti- 
mately inseparable. Thus during the years when we were 
establishing here a nation dedicated to freedom, the churches’ 
contributions to the foundations of our free society were multi- 
plied manyfold as they moved with the frontier to establish their 
colleges to educate free men. The efforts of the missionary 
movement, in a similar vein, during the past century in Asia 
and Africa and elsewhere are just now coming to the period of 
bearing fruit—if indeed the Christian colleges abroad can rise 
to the new occasion with all the new duties it teaches. And for 
these colleges in our land as well, only a beginning has been 
made. They stand on the threshold of their most challenging 
opportunities. The persistent duties and the new occasion alike 
speak to all of the Christian colleges with one challenge which 
supersedes all the rest: to make those who are free wise and to 
make those who are wise free; to acknowledge and to build 
educational practice upon the unbreakable link between truth 


and freedom; to devote themselves to the supreme service of 
truth, so that knowledge may further the welfare and not the 
peril of mankind and that free men may live together in peace 
in a free world. 


Christian colleges, where they have been faithful to God and 
to His message in Jesus Christ, have known the cost of man’s 
freedom. Nowhere in the Gospels is it maintained that men 
come upon their freedom simply and naturally. Though the 
quest for freedom is basic to man, the freedom man searches for, 
man talks about, man claims to possess, is never cheap or simple. 
He knows he is in tension and in torment, that there is always 
that about life which limits his freedom, and yet that he is born 
—yes, even condemned—to be free. But the cost of actually 
finding perfect freedom is another enslavement, a loyalty higher 
than self, an anchorage for our life, a direction of total devotion, 
even the sacrifice of life itself. Without this, our freedom is 
either an escape from responsibility or else it becomes erratic in 
an uncreative kind of life. Hence it is the New Testament 
message, again and again, that freedom is no more natural than 
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wisdom—that men must be made free even as they must be made 
wise. ‘‘If you continue in my word,’’ says Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel, ‘‘you are truly my disciples, and you will know the 
truth, and the truth will make you free.’’ ‘‘Stand, therefore,’’ 
insists the Apostle Paul, ‘‘in the freedom for which Christ has 
made you free.’’ To know Him in whom our truth and the truth 
of God for us are conjoined, and to die to self in higher loyalty 
to Him—these are the sources wherein we find the fulfilment of 
freedom. 

Because freedom is indivisible, freedom for the good life in 
physical ways, the freedom of the spirit and the freedom of the 
mind are indissolubly bound together. Among these the col- 
leges’ primary responsibilities rest with intellectual freedom. 
The freedom of the mind is the right and power of a person or a 
community to inquire, to search, to interpret and to communicate 
that which is true as the nature of truth itself appears to de- 
mand, on the dual condition of sincerity and competence. And 
such freedom of the mind is crucial to the whole struggle for 
freedom, because it is along this way that personal freedom 
must travel toward the destination of fulfilling responsible hu- 
man community. The struggle for the whole of freedom is more- 
Over on man’s side; yet it is met from ‘‘the other side’’ by God’s 
choice out of His freedom for He created men for the power of 


free inquiry, decision and determination. This is why it is only 
in the responsible service of God that men find their perfect 
freedom. 

Such is the cost and the complexity of freedom for man. It 
is never simplified when we see it as a foremost concern of 
higher education. Here man is not suddenly simplified just 
because we would like to stick with the formula that two plus 
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two equals four, or hope that by defining man as a ‘‘rational 
animal’’ we have 2ncompassed all there is of him, or work on 
the premise that if we pile unrelated fact upon unrelated fact 
we can eventually call the pile ‘‘knowledge’’ and award the 
appropriate degree as evidence that it is all there to stay. To 
educate men and women in the search after truth, and to keep 
them always in the way of seeking; to set them in the path of the 
service of the Most High before Whom all other gods are the 
misshapen idols of our making which enslave us—such a course 
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demands and involves a freedom whose dimensions are at least 
as large as the height and depth of human experience. To dis- 
cover such a freedom—to be given such a freedom—is to be made 
free not only in mind but in the whole of life. 

If therefore the future of Christian colleges is the education 
of men and women for freedom, then their responsibilities are 
even greater than the methodical abolition of ignorance. Only 
to substitute the facts for remaining pockets of ignorance, how- 
ever revolting ignorance and however appealing the facts may 
be, is not a large enough view of education to meet the challenges 
of today’s messy, but freedom-borne world. Knowledge alone 
does not set men free, and mankind cannot be led to freedom 
by making sure that every Johnny can read. To be sure, the 
distinctive task of schools and colleges must focus on the in- 
crease of knowledge and they must help all good learning flourish 
and abound. But this comes not merely with setting out the 
facts, but with setting persons in the path of the quest of their 
freedom and awakening within them the kind of loyalty and 
concern which issues in the service of God. A philosophy of 
higher education for our day and the future must begin with 
the recognition that truth is not the stock-piling of parcels of 
information but an integrity which consumes the whole of our 
life—that truth is not the terminus of our searching but the path 
in which we are called to walk. Such a view of education can 
and must be built only upon foundations informed by the vitality 
of the Christian tradition. 

I would like to address myself to three particular facets of 
this basis of a view of higher learning. To the extent, I believe, 
that we can realize these three dimensions within an inclusive 
view of education, we can also give our estimate of the unique 
role of Christians and Christian colleges in their distinctive 
contribution to the future of the education of free men for a 
free world. Each of these three dimensions is moreover a direct 
outgrowth of a recent visit to some 15 Asian countries, where 
for four months it was my privilege to meet with educators, to 
visit more than a hundred colleges and universities, and to seek 
to understand for myself the unique functions of higher learning 
in a non-Western setting as well as the special contributions to 
these functions of the Christian communities in the whole aca- 
demic enterprise. 
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The first of these dimensions is best stated in negative terms; 
instead of having education devote itself solely to the abolition 
of ignorance, it would be more accurate to say that education 
today must expose and attack the myths of complacency and 
irresponsibility to which we find ourselves in bondage. Educa- 
tion must always, to be sure, give its first attention to ignorance, 
illiteracy and superstition, but the removal of these can in no 
way guarantee humanity civil order and the devotion of re- 
sponsible service. To include these concerns, education’s task 
with respect to knowledge includes the uprooting of those myths 
which deprive human life of creative service. In recent New 
Testament studies, a considerable ferment has been stimulated 
by Rudolf Bultmann’s thesis that the Bible, if it is to speak 
meaningfully to modern minds east in scientific molds, needs to 
be demythologized. He insists that the world-picture which is 
built, as it were, into the very fabric of the biblical narratives 
creates obstacles for us today in communicating and understand- 
ing the message of biblical faith. But, as I read some of these 
narratives, even those brimful with pre-scientific views of the 
world—I ask myself whether it is not rather I, and my life, 
which needs the demythologizing. 

There are two particular myths which we appear to live by 
and which deprive life of the dynamic sense of responsibility. 
The first is the myth of inevitable continuity—that linear view 
of the relation of past and present by which we view our life, 
our nation or our culture in the present as having been built 
totally out of the materials of the past. This came particularly 
clearly into view in Asia with the peoples’ drive to give rebirth 
and extension to ancient cultural and religious patterns, and the 
frequent attendant desire to deny the present and to denounce 
everything in it as having been corroded by the acids of modern- 
ity. One can understand why the rediscovery of the past is 
important in Asia. On the one hand, Western dominance has 
tended to superimpose a modern cultural stratum which is un- 
related to Asia’s indigenous cultural traditions; on the other 
hand, the resurgence of the old is a means of establishing a 
distinctive self-identification of these nations and peoples in the 
present. But the excesses come among those large segments of 
these peoples who either continue to carry with them two un- 
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related cultural streams—the ancient and the modern—or who 
insist that the total good is to be found only in what is past and 
that the modern is the portrayal of everything evil. And here 
the universities and colleges, only tenuously identified with the 
present, are largely devoid of roots in traditional culture. They 
find it difficult to relate the past creatively to the present—to 
place it dynamically at the disposal of a new cultural future. 

A similar myth binds us to the past but in a different way. It 
is the myth by which we seek full explanations of what is before 
us now by reference to the past. It is the myth that we can 
understand anything exhaustively as soon as we see what is 
behind it, what its historical sources are or what has produced 
it. It is by this myth that we deny both judgment and the 
creative and redemptive working of the Spirit of the Living God 
in our history, in our world and in our own lives. The problems 
of the present are the accumulations of the errors of the past; 
there is no transcendent judgment or purpose intersecting our 
history, creating its new occasions and new duties. So we see in 
our time a greater willingness to make confession than to possess 
a penitence of spirit. The view of knowledge which is rooted in 
this myth, and in which Christian colleges share, is that truth 
is a static thing, the addition of bits of knowledge, the piling of 
one fact upon another in the belief that two facts are better than 
one. By such a view educational institutions declare their real 
faith that God is dead. We need not wonder that students lack 
motivation, expectancy and vital inquiry, that the very heart 
of the academic enterprise stops beating, that the exciting quest 
of truth and the love of truth seem pale. We need not wonder 
why our students find it more important to get the right answers 
than to ask the right questions. This has come to pass in our 
academic communities because we are enslaved by the myth of 
inevitable continuity. And however impressive our reservoirs 
of knowledge may be, wherein the total store of sheer accumu- 
lated information has been estimated as doubling every ten years, 
the truth to which such knowledge points can neither set us in 
paths of service nor set us free! 

The other myth, related to this one, is the myth of the happy 
ending, the firm belief that we shall be saved in the nick of time 
by a generously provident future. By this myth we reinforce 
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our sense of being chosen, or being among a chosen nation, people 
or faith. Yet what accompanies the idea of being chosen in the 
Bible is missing in us: the decision on our part to be responsible, 
the choice to serve God in obedience as the nucleus of a new 
humanity. And when the myth is stripped of the involvement 
of our wills, the road ahead may be dark but we travel in the 
faith that it inevitably ends in salvation. Once again judgment 
and expectancy are not permitted in such a view, and the end to 
which we look is not really the end, for we stop short of the point 
beyond the end—the Resurrection, which is with God. It is by 
this myth that we soothe the frustrations of the present and keep 
up our morale; it is by this myth that we are pushed out of the 
present into the future—for in the provident future is our 
salvation. 

As you cleaned up the effects of Christmas before coming here 
perhaps you too looked again through the greeting cards and, for 
the first time read the mimographed ‘‘ Christmas letters’’ which 
had been hastily laid aside in the pre-Christmas rush. These are 
often very uniform—they are somewhat standard, like the letters 
of college presidents in the periodic Alumni Bulletins. The first 
paragraph states rather bleakly the miserable condition of the 
world; the second section proclaims to the world the details of 
the family’s (or the college’s) exploits and acquisitions during 
the previous year; and the letter winds up with a glorious note 
of triumph and the vision of a better world ahead. This is the 
myth we live by in our time—a myth to protect ourselves against 
the responsibilities of the present. 

We perpetuate this myth in our colleges by discovering our 
point of gravity in the future, by the implicit assumption that 
the present serves only to prepare us for the future. Might we 
wish that a college would be courageous and worthy enough 
to describe its purposes in the present tense—without the accent 
on preparing leaders of the next generation? Might we expect 
instead that it would devote its resources unstintingly to opening 
up the minds of the present generation to what is present about 
and within them, to the cross-currents of history in our own day, 
and above all to the Word the Living God may speak to them in 
this present situation? If this were possible, education would 
take on a new expectant note; it could moreover serve the future 
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responsibly by the discovery of the persistent problems and the 
inherent possibilities of the present. 

The task of education for freedom is to accept the present and 
to subject to ruthless examination the myths which bind us 
either to the past or to the future. It is in education that we 
must discover the peculiarly Christian grace of dealing directly 
with the present, the point at which time touches eternity. We 
cannot live posterity’s life for it and we shall go mad if we try. 
The future must do its own thinking, even as the past has been 
what it has been without us. When we exchange the Christian 
Now for the false infinity of the ever-receding Not-Now, we try 
to carry the whole of time on our shoulders. But that is God’s 
business. We must carry the Now; if we do, His Truth can 
speak to us in our particular place and moment. If we accept 
this in education, we can learn once again what it means to live 
by questions, not by answers—which is like learning that we are 
justified by faith, not by what we do or know. To discover the 
present responsibly is fundamental to seeking and serving the 
Truth which can make men free. 

The second major aspect of education’s task for freedom in 
Christian terms, can be stated as this: to provide the kind of 
learning in which the knowledge of truth becomes transforming 
of life. That education must be transforming and not merely 
illuminating is a distinctly Christian emphasis. Here we step 
beyond the Greek tradition of humane wisdom and self-realiza- 
tion. In the Christian view, we live in a fallen world and are 
the creatures of sin, though made in the divine image. The 
emphasis upon transformation therefore arises from the opti- 
mistic view in which we acknowledge our fallen and sinful state. 
This is not what God intended for us and for our world. He 
works in and through His Spirit in the events of history and 
His Church to redeem men and the human community to Him- 
self. 

And the Christian colleges share in this transforming or 
redemptive work. They have something to do with a concern 
central to both Greek and Christian traditions in this respect— 
the discovery of our real humanity. Not only must colleges be 
concerned that each student comes to a basic self-acceptance and 
a keener understanding of who he is in elemental terms. But 
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colleges are engaged in this discovery of our humanity because 
they belong to the realm of culture. They must transmit, en- 
large and even be creative of culture. They must identify them- 
selves with culture so that it may be transformed. Culture is 
here defined as the arts and sciences by which we attempt to 
put into objective and even immortal forms our picture of man. 
Culture is our effort to make visible the loftiest form of our 
humanity, its fullest flowering beyond present imperfections 
and inadequacies. Culture is always bent upon the self-deifica- 
tion of man, to be sure, but it is our ‘‘ proper study of mankind’’ 
in which we discover the possibilities which are inherent in our 
humanity. 

The colleges with distinctly Christian purposes must engage, 
with all other institutions of higher learning, in the cultural task. 
They too must be present in culture, however discerning they 
must be with respect to that which is the ultimate form of man’s 
humanity. They do have their criterion of culture—that is, the 
true image of Man, as God intended man to be, which is in Christ. 

sut this is not cause to deny their place in culture. Within 
Christian colleges we dare not imply that we wish man were not 
as human as he is: we must instead affirm, with discrimination, 
the contemporary cultural task and press on in our inquiries 
always to the point of indicating Him in whom our true hu- 
manity is found, in whom our inhumanities are exposed and in 
whom our humanity in God’s image is restored. And because 
of Him we can both abandon ourselves to our tasks in culture, 
while at the same time we are given a standpoint in which we 
are freed of a particular culture’s bondage; with this, a power 
for culture’s transformation is released, even through us. 

Whatever our theories of higher education may emphasize, 
those which would affirm authentic Christian dimensions of 
freedom must include purposes which are transforming of per- 
sons and cultures. This is once again particularly noteworthy 
in an Asian setting, where the rapid changes toward modern 
industrial economies, toward modern ideas of the state and 
toward modern views of society are rapidly taking place. The 
displacements of human life, the fears of attendant perils in 
technology and new knowledge, and the lingering need of vitally 
relating the modern thrusts to the continuing past—all these 
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reveal the priority which must be given to education as an instru- 
ment of transformation. But it is equally important as an em- 
phasis for us. For the mere transmission of culture must be 
accompanied by its perpetual renewal and enlargement. The 
culture which does not grow and is not constantly renewed, in 
time dies and decays. And the problems which surround us in 
our society on every hand cannot be met by static cultural trans- 
mission. They cannot be met unless we can discover a fuller, 
freer and finer humanity than we have known. 

To seek to understand education as transforming and not only 
illuminating need not be distressing. It is not the insertion of 
a false note, or a usurpation of the Church’s task. Education 
at every level in some way encompasses this objective. One 
teaches grammar with an eye toward literature, and literature 
with an eye toward a loftier race; one teaches arithmetic with 
an eye toward the sciences, and sciences with an eye toward the 
greater welfare of men. Subjects come alive within the context 
of human enterprise. Learning is more than remembering, 
disciplining the mind or even adding to knowledge. Education 
is the effort to advance and renew the humanity of man; it is a 
search for the true humanism. Upon the basis of Christian 
insights it is to be brought to a humanity larger than our own; 
it is to be called to ‘‘stand . . . in the freedom for which Christ 
has set us free’’; it is to discover the kind of humility in which 
we can recognize Christ and not ourselves as the shape of our 
true humanity. If this can take place in Christian colleges, the 
connection between living faith and intellectual vitality can be 
restored. Then, with St. Paul, we can know the transforming 
power of Christ as the renewal of the mind; we can discover 
faith as producing understanding and know vital inquiry as 
faith seeking understanding. Then too we can rediscover a 
sense of direction in higher education and serve the cause of 
truth as the means of enlarging man’s freedom. 

The third aspect of the task which constitutes the unique role 
of Christians and Christian colleges if they would contribute 
significantly to the future of the education of free men for a 
free world is this: to provide the kind of academic community 
which leads men and women toward real maturity of life and 
to expose what in actuality is the weakness we desire instead. 
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Real freedom of the spirit and the mind of men is to be found 
not in protecting weakness but in encouraging maturity and 
wholeness, and in developing to the full man’s capacity for in- 
dependent reflection and action. Education which is primarily 
designed to help persons keep intact their remembered vision of 
the world as children is irresponsible. When we become men, 
we must put away childish things. 

With all the vast and rapid changes which are taking place in 
Asia, none is more dramatic than the way in which these ancient 
cultures have suddenly been thrust into the shape of modern 
nations and which now must share in responsible world leader- 
ship. Recent decades were bent upon keeping them less than 
mature, and external supports were provided for government, 
education and society. Now, freedom from such support has 
come and it has often come along with emancipation from tradi- 
tional cultural or religious patterns. What suddenly has been 
thrust upon them is the role of full-scale adulthood and they 
must diseover for themselves the foundations upon which they 
can rest the institutions of society, the structures of civil govern- 
ment, the means of education and the dynamics of widespread 
industrialization. If colleges were ever challenged to strive for 
maturity they certainly are in Asia today. 

Such maturity is no less needed in America and the West. A 
time of greatness and responsibility such as we live in can be 
content with nothing less than education which supports ma- 
turity and wholeness. If we were to elect a saint of the Christian 
colleges, we could find no one who would more aptly support 
this concern within higher learning than John the Baptist. One 
of the Synoptic Gospels—Matthew, Chapter 11—presents us the 
most vivid picture of this strange and obviously un-modern man. 
After recording the glorious event of the birth of Jesus, and 
while the light of the star of Bethlehem still glitters in our eyes 
and the sweet angelic music among the shepherds still sounds 
in our ears—after all this beauty and joy and certainty, suddenly 
the sober and rough man, John, interrupts our childish wonder 
as he obtrudes on the scene. And his entrance is as a mature, 
responsible, adult man, who bewilders us with his seeming im- 
pertinence and crudity. We hear about him first of all in prison, 
where he was, incidentally, because he was mature enough to be 
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responsible for his disciples. From his imprisonment he sent 
word by his disciples to Christ to ask Him what appears to be an 
improper question: ‘‘Are you he who is to come, or shall we 
look for another?’’ In our terms, John was asking, ‘‘ Are you the 
coming one, the wave of the future, what we must be, or must 
we look elsewhere for our destiny? You cannot be Lord of 
history, of the past and the present, unless you are also Lord of 
the days yet to come! Are you what is ahead of us, for if not 
we must look for another.’’ 

We know that these were not the substance of an impertinent 
question, but the query of a truly mature man. He knew for 
whom he was searching and preparing the way. And we can 
propose such a man as the guide of the Christian college even 
in our day, for the Christian college must have as its end the 
shaping of the minds of young people toward realism and ma- 
turity. Such an end includes the preparation of the way for 
the mature question—the question to which Christ can make 
His own response. 

Let us note the curious response. Jesus does not say to John’s 
disciples: ‘‘ Please remind him of all the excitement when I was 
born’’; nor does he say, ‘‘Let him recall that when he baptized 
me, the word of God descended, saying ‘This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.’’’ Instead there is a maturity in 
Jesus’ response at least equal to that of John’s question: ‘‘Go 
and tell John what you hear and see: the blind receive their 
sight and the lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good news 
preached to them.’’ ‘‘Go and tell John where you found me 
and what you found me doing. Just tell him that!’’ Here the 
maturity of greatness is found in not answering the question 
directly but in referring the seeker to that evidence on the basis 
of which he is free to give his own answer and make his own 
decision. Such is the connection between maturity and freedom, 
that even He in whom we find truth enlarges our freedom to 
search and affirm it. Like the Synoptic writer, Dostoievski in 
his legend of the Grand Inquisitor, with its almost unbearable 
irony, says that Christ might have enslaved men with miracle, 
mystery or authority, but that ‘‘instead of taking possession of 
man’s freedom, . .. [he] increased it.’’ And the inquisitor 
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solves the complex interrelation when he addresses the Christ- 
figure directly in these words: ‘‘Thou didst desire man’s free 
love, that he should follow thee freely, enticed and taken captive 
by thee.’’ 

Real maturity of mind and life should be the concern with 
which we approach the problems of academic standards, integra- 
tion of the curriculum and the relation of faculty members to 
students. How can such maturity come that persons may dis- 
cover an independence of standpoint, the capacity to formulate 
sound judgments out of a wise use of relevant facts and even 
the ability to recognize a quack in a field not his own? To pro- 
vide education at all is a tricky business, and for every Socrates 
there are hosts of sophists. But to provide education for ma- 
turity is to provide the context in which the basic questions of 
human existence are raised and left to be answered. 

We naturally ask whether all this is possible in higher edu- 
cation in our day. Can we find a basis for education in which 
we are stripped of the myths by which we are held in bondage 
to complacency? Can we discover an approach to education in 
which it becomes transforming not only of skills and competen- 
cies—in which not only knowledge is provided—but in which 
man’s life is transformed? Can we find in education a path 
toward the kind of maturity with which men and women can 
live in an imperfect world with patience and can keep their 
minds open to truth even though everything about them clamors 
for a rigid answer? These are questions which we must ask if 
we would find the basis upon which to conceive of education in 
terms which prepare the way for free men living together in a 
free world. 

Even more perhaps we tend to ask whether we can discover 
the sources of such a view of education in the Christian faith. 
We readily acknowledge that it is at best a minority faith in 
most of Asia, still only a hundred, or no more than a few hun- 
dred, years old. Can it then claim to contribute significantly 
to a view of education which must reflect a great diversity of 
religious and cultural traditions? Equally, I believe, in our own 
country, despite the prestige of religion, we need to be realisti- 
cally clear about the minority role of basic Christian conceptions 
of human life and the academic community. Here too we are 
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subject to a diversity of claims with relation to basic values and 
perspectives. 

As we confront these questions we need, on the one hand, to 
realize that we do not carry on responsible education apart 
from a standpoint of faith; we cannot suddenly be free from 
claims upon us: it can be the mark of integrity to have the 
academic community carry on its work within the wider scope of 
a community of articulate and historic faith. On the other hand, 
we can see that these colleges, by their interest in giving an im- 
portant place to the Christian faith and its relevance to the whole 
range of educational tasks, can contribute distinctively to the 
understanding of education’s purposes, foundations and prob- 
lems. They can give all education new promise and significance 
by making articulate their unique view of man and his destiny 
—the very basis upon which education rests. They can em- 
phasize the responsibilities and opportunities in the present 
situations of life. They can seek that kind of maturity out of 
which the great questions of human life are asked, and be adult 
enough to point to Him in whom persons are given the freedom 
to continue their search in the ways of truth. They can seek to 


keep education open at the top to the truth God would speak to 
our time amid all our vast knowledge and power. They can 
above all seek to set the present generation in the pathway of 
the service of Him who is our truth, so that in that service it 
may be given a new birth of freedom in our time. 
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AM grateful to the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 

tion of the Association of American Colleges for the invitation 
to share the platform this afternoon with Dr. J. Edward Dirks, 
the distinguished editor of The Christian Scholar. We have been 
requested to emphasize the world outlook in regard to the general 
theme ‘‘The Education of Free Men in a Free Society for a Free 
World.’’ I shall do so by examining certain aspects of American 
education in the light of experience with their counterparts or 
opposites in other lands. Keeping in mind Horace’s dictum 
““Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utils dulci,’’ it has seemed good 
to me to combine some interesting recollections on foreign 
peregrinations with some useful reflections on how we may make 
certain that our society retains the freedom to educate free men 
for a free world. 

Nor have I lacked opportunity to make such reflections. The 
rule of the Society of Jesus, to which I belong, says that its 
members should be ready ‘‘to travel to various places wherever 
obedience or necessity shall require it.’” My fellow Jesuits tell 
me that this is one rule I obey to perfection. Since the close of 
World War I it has been my good fortune to travel considerably 
not only in the United States but also in Europe, the Near East 
and South America. In the past 20 years my travels have in- 
cluded six trips to the countries of Western Europe, one to the 
Near East—Turkey, Syria and Lebanon—six trips to the coun- 
tries of South America and two to Mexico; not to mention brief 
excursions into Canada. Since all of these trips were connected 
with educational missions, it was natural that I should pay 
particular attention to the educational systems of the countries 
I was visiting and that such attention should give rise to serious 
reflection on our American way in education. 


Much of what one first observes in foreign educational systems 
is the differences in administration and curricula and their 
functioning on the various levels of education. Most of this one 
can read of in any good text on comparative education. It is of 
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course much more stimulating to see foreign educational sys- 
tems in operation, to catch something of the attitudes of teachers 
and students and to see and talk with the living product of the 
various systems. When I began this paper, I was sorely tempted 
to linger on such pleasant personal recollections; but I feel that 
the task assigned to me will be more adequately fulfilled if I 
use the time at my disposal to share with you some reflections on 
American education occasioned by my contacts with education 
outside the United States. 

Every time I have been in a position to compare our American 
educational way with that of other countries, I have reflected 
on two special features of American education whose value I 
have come to believe cannot be over-estimated, and the protection 
and preservation of which cannot be too closely guarded. These 
two features are our dual system of education and the peculiar 
American system of control of education. 


Our Dual System of Education 


We in the United States are so accustomed to our dual system 
of education—of publicly and privately operated schools, col- 
leges and universities—that we are tempted to take that system 
for granted. We seldom reflect on its peculiar genius or on the 
philosophy that gave it birth. We know that in the beginning 
all schools in America were privately operated and were, for the 
most part, founded by religious denominations. With the ex- 
pansion of our country came the need of expanding educational 
facilities, and this in turn gave rise to the birth and flourishing 
growth of our system of public education. 

We do not always realize how different was our conception of 
the role of the state in education from that of other countries. In 
America the state entered the field of education only when, and 
only in so far as, it was needed to supplement the resources of 
individuals and local communities. The community recognized 
the fundamental rights of parents in the education of their 
children; it has stepped in only to make certain that every 
American shall have at his disposal opportunities for an adequate 
education. It has rightly exerted its power to make certain that 
every person can receive an education in keeping with American 
citizenship. When in a mistaken notion of the role of the state 
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in education an individual state passed legislation that would 
have violated the rights of parents in the choice of the kind of 
school for their children, and that would have deprived groups 
of parents of their right to found schools and of their property 
rights over these schools, and would in consequence have set up 
a monolithic system of education, our highest court intervened 
and struck down legislation so at variance with the American 
way. 

And so our dual system, based on a sane view of the rights 
and duties of parents and children and a sane view of the rights 
and duties of the state, has grown and dourished in the United 
States. We have never had a centralized federal system of edu- 
cation with centralized federal control. The choice of school has 
been left to parents and individuals; the control of education 
has been left to the local and state community. Our idea has 
been that under this system the school and its curriculum will 
correspond most closely to our American ideal of political free- 
dom, of respect for individual rights and of the responsibility 
of parents and local communities. 

The result has been that side by side our public and our private 
educational institutions have increased and flourished. But an 
important factor to remember is that the public and private in- 
stitutions have always been given equal standing before the law. 
A diploma or a degree from a private institution is as valid in 
the eyes of the state and before the public as a diploma or a 
degree from a publicly supported institution. 

Call our dual system of public and private schools an accident 
of history if you will. If it is, then it has been a happy accident. 
By and large it has succeeded well. Personally I do not believe 
it is an accident; I rather think it is the natural development of 
our fundamental philosophy of government—and the genius of 
American democracy. 

It is true that there are still some fundamental areas of dis- 
agreement among Americans. For example we are still groping 
with the problem of how to fit into public schools the teaching of 
moral and religious values. Likewise we are groping with the 
problem of how to make available a proportionate share of public 
money to those parents who, following their God-given and 
state-protected rights of conscience, send their children to a 
school other than that provided by the government. This shar- 
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ing of taxes for school purposes is, as we know, an accepted 
practice in several democratic countries, for example in England, 
Scotland, Holland and Canada. Personally I have unbounded 
confidence in the intelligence and fair-mindedness of the Ameri- 
ean people. We will continue to struggle with these serious 
problems and sooner or later we will arrive at an equitable solu- 
tion. In the meantime we will enjoy all the benefits of a dual 
system built on respect for the rights of all in our American 
pluralistic society. 

A conviction of mine that has grown deeper with the years 
and that has been strengthened by my travels abroad is that in 
America private education has helped and protected public edu- 
cation, and public education has helped and protected private 
education. And both working together have been able to steer 
clear of the evils of a monolithic system that might have become, 
as it has become in so many countries, an educational Franken- 
stein. 


My respect for our American dual system of education has 
grown because in so many countries that I have visited I have 
seen the results of a monolithic system of education. Actually 


in most of these countries you will find private schools—thou- 
sands of them. In fact in some countries the private secondary 
schools (colleges or colegios) outnumber the public institutions. 
In some of these countries private schools receive government 
subvention. But the system remains monolithic in the sense that 
the private institutions are not equal before the law to the public 
institutions. Curricula, textbooks, professorate, fiscal policies, 
salaries, all are subject to a central ministry of education. 

The private schools that exist in many of these countries are 
eribbed, cabined and confined by federal red tape. In a way 
they constitute an educational ghetto. An idea of their con- 
dition of servitude can be gathered from the fact that the colleges 
cannot grant their own degrees. Only the state institutions, or 
in some places only the federal government, can grant a degree. 
Freedom to experiment with new ideas or to restore former 
practices at variance with the Ministry of Education is stifled. 
Ideas that do not come from the ‘‘top’’ are suspect. 

Can you imagine how a member of the faculty or a student of 
one of the member institutions of the Association of American 
Colleges would resent it if that institution were not able to confer 
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upon the student his hard-earned degree; if the student had to 
take his examinations in a nearby state university and receive 
his degree from the government or from the state university? 
Yet that is what happens in not a few countries where there is 
a monolithic system of education with one and only one univer- 
sity. Would you not as an administrator or a professor of a 
private college resent the fact that you had no control over the 
curriculum of your institution but had to submit to a state-im- 
posed curriculum made up often enough by political appointees 
whose knowledge of education did not nearly approach your 
own? 

Our American dual system of education, then, I look upon as 
a powerful means not only to protect the educational rights of 
all citizens in a pluralistic society such as we have in America 
but also to advance the cause of education. Because it has ac- 
complished both these ends, we should value it as a precious 
treasure and with eternal vigilance guard it against all enemies 
from within and from without. 

It is true that there are dangers in our system of freedom of 
education. It is possible for unworthy institutions to spring up. 
But, as I shall mention later, there are ways of combating this 
danger without destroying the incalculable advantages of free- 
dom of education that we enjoy in America and which has pro- 
duced a vast chain of private primary and secondary schools as 
well as colleges and universities that extend all the way across 
and up and down our country. If one were looking for an 
argument in favor of our dual system of education and of free- 
dom of education versus a monolithic governmental system, I 
submit that our American educational system can, with no undue 
pride on our part, supply such an argument. By and large we 
can be proud of our dual system—both parts of which enjoy 
perfect freedom and perfect equality before the law. American 
education has not suffered from the presence of such colleges 
and universities as make up the membership of the Association 
of American Colleges. Is it any wonder, then, that when travel- 
ing in countries where there is only a monolithic system of edu- 
cation one constantly hears expressions of envy for our Ameri- 
can dual system ? 

Recently, when for the first time in years a private university 
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was allowed to open its doors in a certain foreign country, an 
eminent professor in the faculty of medicine of the state univer- 
sity—-a member of the medical academies of Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don, Rome and New York, and a holder of honorary degrees 
from the Universities of Oxford, Paris, Berlin and Athens, wrote 
to the founders of the new private university to congratulate 
them. Among other things, he said: ‘‘l have always looked on 
universities as centers of knowledge and scientific formation. It 
was politics that distracted them from this sublime purpose. It 
has always been a personal desire of mine to see realized in my 
country a type of university that would be free from political 
influence and where the only criteria for judging a professor 
would be competence and reputation among his peers.’’ 

Free universities—that is, free from politics—that he had 
visited, he looked upon as ‘‘an oasis of knowledge because they 
were staffed by persons who were trained and who were men of 
true learning. In them politics was not allowed to disturb that 
attention so necessary for profound study. In them professors 
lived contentedly and engrossed in their research, because they 
were not at the mercy of politics.’’ ‘‘In the United States,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I visited famous Catholic universities that welcomed to 
their midst students of other faiths, and vice versa. Tolerance 
for difference in ideas is the inflexible and inalienable norm of 
democratic countries... .’” 

In other words, the eminent man of science, himself a professor 
in a state university, is gratified that the establishment of a 
private university, and the beginning of a dual system of uni- 
versity education, presages the dawn of a new educational day 
in his country, a day that will bring that freedom which we have 
long enjoyed. 


Control of American Education 


The second characteristic of American education that my 
travels in foreign countries have made me reflect upon is our 
unique system of educational control exercised by voluntary 
associations. As our dual educational system developed, control 
over education remained the function of the local community 
and the state. No control over education was ever granted by 
our Constitution to the Federal Government. We have no Minis- 


1 Ayer y Hoy, July-August, 1956, pp. 3, 4. 
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ter of Education. This fact was brought home to me once while 
I was attending the General Conference of UNESCO in Mexico 
City. In the course of a plenary session, an excellent suggestion 
was made by one of the delegates. The suggestion was so ob- 
viously opportune that there was little or no debate on it. A 
vote was called for and immediately the American delegation 
voted for the measure. It was surprising how many delegations 
responded that they would first have to consult their govern- 
ments to ascertain the position of their Ministers of Education 
on the proposal. To us Americans who were perfectly free to 
judge a proposal on its own merits this necessity of referring to 
a Minister of Education was decidedly repugnant. 

While we have no federal control of education, and we want 
none, it is true that our individual states have the legal right of 
control over education and, through a variety of state educational 
systems, do exercise this control. But by and large the control is 
very benign and very minimal. It seems to aim simply at seeing 
that sufficient academic quality and physical essentials are pres- 
ent to guarantee decent educational standards. The real con- 
trol over educational standards (particularly on the secondary 
and higher level) is achieved by means of voluntary, democratic- 
ally conducted regional and national accrediting and professional 
associations of educators and educational institutions. Thus we 
have, for example, our six regional accrediting associations, na- 
tional accrediting groups in the fields of law, medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, social service, nursing, teacher-education and the 
like. Moreover we have nationwide associations of the practi- 
tioners in these various professions, who maintain a constant in- 
terest in the standards of their various professions. The general 
objective of these associations has been to establish high educa- 
tional standards for educational institutions and high ethical and 
professional standards in the practice of the various professions. 
Our states have found that they can afford to be satisfied with 
only minimal control since educational standards are much better 
maintained on a voluntary basis through voluntary associations. 

It is good for us to view these associations from afar, for 
perhaps at a distance we can see them in better focus. We can 
see what they have accomplished and perhaps too what they 
have saved us from. Of course we must not hesitate to point 
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out the defects and deficiencies of our regional accrediting 
associations nor of those on a national level. For example, [ 
feel that for many years regional accrediting associations over- 
emphasized material and quantitative standards. At times too 
they gave an impression of stressing too much a policing attitude 
and too little a spirit of cooperation in assisting institutions in 
self-improvement. But as they matured, the associations them- 
selves have shown a healthy reaction against such tendencies. 
There is a visible effort now on the part of accrediting associa- 
tions to stress the inner spirit of an institution and qualitative 
norms. They look at the over-all pattern of the institution and 
they show a keen desire to cooperate with institutions that are 
trying to improve themselves. 

While I have my reservations in regard to national professional 
associations that deal with subject-matter fields, chiefly on the 
ground that there has been too much of a tendency for such 
associations to proliferate unnecessarily, the older associations, 
e.g. in the fields of medicine, law, dentistry and engineering, 
have exerted a healthy educational influence. They have suc- 
ceeded in raising standards to a degree where we can be justly 
proud of our professional schools. Over the years they have 
closed many an inferior professional school and have eliminated 
the fly-by-night school and the degree mill. 

The main point however of my reflections on this particular 
aspect of American education as I looked on it from afar is 
that our accrediting associations, both regional and national, and 
our professional associations have protected us from excessive 
government control of education. Certainly as our institutions 
multiplied some control became necessary and eventually it 
probably would have come from governments had not the need 
for it been adequately met by the peculiarly American device of 
voluntary associations. After modest beginnings, these soon 
reached such stature that institutions eagerly desired to belong 
to them and were quite willing to meet the standards of per- 
formance they had established for all that desired to join them. 
One particularly gratifying result of our voluntary associations 
is then that they kept the control of education in the hands of 
educators where it belongs, and out of the hands of state em- 
ployees, politicians and political appointees. 

This good effect of our peculiarly American educational way 
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impresses itself on Americans who travel abroad. In many coun- 
tries one finds unmitigated government control of education, 
often enough by politicians who have little educational back- 
ground and few or no educational ideals. It is incredible the 
lengths to which such control ean go. 

On one occasion in a South American country, while speaking 
with the dean of a private college I suggested certain educational 
improvements that involved the engaging of a certain type of 
teacher. He told me that he was not free to hire teachers. If 
he needed a teacher, he had to apply to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Ministry would ‘‘send him a teacher.’’ Nor would 
he be free to discuss with this teacher the question of salary. His 
salary would be set by the Ministry of Education. The dean 
would not even have the pleasure of presenting the teacher with 
his pay check. The salary had to be transmitted to the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry would pay the teacher. 

In this same country—as well as in many other countries of 
South America and Europe—the Ministry of Education pre- 
scribes the entire curriculum. Administration and teaching staff 
of individual colleges have nothing to say about it; they are 
helpless to effect or even to introduce reforms that are patently 
needed. 

In many countries I have visited, the university situation is 
deplorable. Private universities with power to set their own 
standards and grant their own degrees would be a godsend. 
They would relieve the staggering burden of enrolment that the 
government institutions are simply unable to bear. Secondly 
they would set up some healthy competition with the state uni- 
versities and would gradually effect an improvement of standards 
that is sorely needed. I know of a state university in one coun- 
try where last year there were 18,410 students enrolled in the 
faculty of medicine—5,345 in first year alone. The same uni- 
versity had 15,884 students in law, 5,635 in first year. And yet 
up to last year a private university could not exist in that coun- 
try. It seems characteristic of central governments that once 
academic control is yielded to them it is very difficult to re- 
capture. 

I am happy to say that some of the conditions I have men- 
tioned are gradually being improved in some of these countries. 
The influence of voluntary associations is beginning to be felt. 
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But as long as governments remain in complete control of edu- 
cation, the road to improvement will, I think, be long and hard. 
In the country where one state university had over 18,000 stu- 
dents enroled in medicine, a distinguished doctor with high 
educational ideals suggested that what they needed was an en- 
trance examination to the medical school to keep out incompetent 
students. He was told by a political-minded professor that 
entrance examinations are educationally unsound and politically 
undemocratic. I suppose it is more democratic to expose citizens 
to the mercies of poorly trained medicos who can bury their 
mistakes. 

Where the control of education is completely in the hands of 
government officials, there is always the danger that politics will 
have too much of an influence in the conduct of educational in- 
stitutions and in the thoughts and attitudes of both faculty and 
students. This danger is more than theoretical, as I have fre- 
quently seen. Perhaps it is only natural that where faculty 
appointments, faculty tenure and faculty salaries have too close 
a relation to the political party or faction in power, faculty 
members will be far more political-minded; their policies will be 
evident in their attitudes and in their comments, and their stu- 
dents will follow suite. Is it not this which is often at the root 
of the student strikes—and faculty cliques that we so often 
read of in other countries? 

Our situation in the United States is a much healthier one. 
Our professors and our students have their own political views; 
some favor certain political parties and certain candidates; 
others have the right to their own. But by and large we have 
escaped the charge and the reality of political universities. As 
a matter of fact, our ideal has been that the university is an 
oasis where professors and students are free to seek the truth, 
unhampered by political considerations or worries, untrammeled 
by the political changes in our country. They will remain so as 
long as the academic control of our universities remains in the 
hands of educators and is not mixed up with politics. Our re- 
gional and national associations, accrediting or nonaccrediting, 
have had this happy result. For this reason if for no other, we 
should cherish and foster them. 

There are other reflections that I could mention as a result of 
my travels. I might for example reflect at length on the need 
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for our national and regional accrediting associations to devote 
some of their attention to the improvement of teaching in our 
institutions, and to seeking ways and means of putting a pre- 
mium on good teaching. I might reflect at length on the differ- 
ence between the product of our American colleges and those of 
other countries. I might say that often enough the college and 
university graduates of the countries of Europe and South Amer- 
ica appear to be much better read, with a wider grasp of history 
and a better appreciation of the arts and the finer things in life. 
But time will not permit me to pause on these reflections, appeal- 
ing as they are. 

One final reflection however is, I feel, essential because I 
spent so much time reflecting on the freedom of American educa- 
tion and the manner of control of it. I have endeavored to 
strengthen in my own mind and in yours respect for the educa- 
tional freedom we possess and the kind of voluntary control we 
exercise over education by contrasting them with their opposites 
in tuany countries. My last reflection is that it would be pre- 
sumptuous indeed were we in the United States to look upon 
ourselves as possessing some magic immunity from the evils we 
have seen arise in other lands. It is still true that liberty can be 
purchased and retained only by perpetual vigilance. And per- 
haps we have become a little less vigilant than we should be. 
On 12 November 1956 The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation announced that it would sponsor a study of State control 
over colleges and universities. Strange to say, the study was 
undertaken at the request of the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities which was disturbed at the ‘‘ever-increas- 
ing vexations of governmental controls over institutions and 
boards.’’ ‘‘This trend,’’ said the Governing Boards, ‘‘is begin- 
ning to sabotage the freedom of educational institutions and 
place them under political controls.’’ 

Here is an example of where the two parts of our dual system 
of education should join to repel the common foe. For only if 
we preserve our freedom of education will our institutions con- 
tinue to educate free men in a free society for a free world. 
Freedom can be shackled by enemies from within as well as from 
without. Here too is a clear sign that we must be on our guard 
if our prized dual system and voluntary control over education 
are to remain an American treasure. 





SCIENCE AND THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR 
PRESIDENT, GOUCHER COLLEGE 


HIGHER education has been in a more or less constant fer- 

ment of growth, self-study and designs for improvement 
ever since the First World War. The convulsive events of the 
first half of the 20th century set people to searching as never 


before for a better way. Today the feeling is widespread in 
educational circles that the sort of liberal education that seemed 
suitable even a quarter century ago is obsolete in several respects. 
One of the pressing problems in this connection concerns the 
teaching of science in the liberal arts college. This is not sur- 
prising. In no other field has the advancement of knowledge 
proceeded more speedily or with more spectacular consequences 
than in the natural sciences. But in the teaching of science we 
are still groping for a way to equip the intelligent future citizen 
with at least a modicum of understanding about science and at 
the same time integrate instruction in science, for both the general 
and special student, with a balanced, comprehensive curriculum 
of liberal studies. 

Consider for a moment the history of the teaching of science 
in American colleges. Instruction in science entered schools and 
colleges during the first half of the 19th century while the 
classical curriculum held sway. It came in first by the back door 
in the form of courses in natural philosophy or by means of the 
creation of special technical schools or institutes. Laboratory 
work was added just before the Civil War. By the first decade 
of the present century science was not only securely established 
in undergraduate and graduate studies but cast a powerful 
spell over law, languages, literature, philosophy and other fields 
that hankered to become ‘‘scientific’’—to their great detriment 
in some cases. 

The idolatry of science led the devotees to hint broadly that 
the scientific method is coterminous with all rational inquiry 
and sound thinking, and that all else in the curriculum is pure 
subjective hokum and pother. Given the educational anarchy 
of the elective system, it was possible for the student to spend 
all four years of college in the concentrated study of one or more 
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exact sciences to the exclusion of those studies that are intended 
especially to help him become civilized and wise. Hiroshima 
brought a sudden end to this sort of extremism. Aghast at 
what they had wrought, scientists accused themselves of being 
‘*technically trained barbarians’’ and urged the colleges to lay 
more stress on humanizing and moralizing studies. 

The pendulum of educational reform seldom comes to rest in 
the golden mean but tends to overcorrect and pass to the oppo- 
site extreme. If we can credit recent studies of the attitudes of 
young people toward science and scientific careers, we are forced 
to conclude not only that the age of the idolatry of science is 
over but that a disquieting reaction has set in. With the coming 
of universal education virtually through the 12th grade, the 
schools are under the necessity, lately, of being all things to all 
students irrespective of whether they possess high or low apti- 
tudes. Under the circumstances, the schools that lack a strong 
tradition in science or suffer from inadequate financial support 
are tempted to stress the less demanding and more popular sub- 
jects on the curriculum at the expense of more exacting ones 
such as science and mathematics. There is reason to believe that 
the preparation in science in the good schools is better than ever. 
But the results of recent studies regarding the teaching of science 
in public high schools across the land points to a serious problem." 

This is but one segment of what is by now an old story 
of overburdened and underpaid teachers, inadequate laboratory 
facilities and public indifference. If the schools are saddled 
with mediocrity, if the teaching is uninspiring and the ablest 
pupils are bored, the public is largely to blame. And the public 
in this case includes the liberal arts colleges who so seldom 
extend a helpful hand of friendly, professional cooperation to 
high school teachers of science. 

The lack of staff and facilities in the schools is only a part of 
the story. A study made recently at Purdue University reveals 
that a current stereotype of the scientist is causing many young 
people to shun careers in science. The scientist of popular imagi- 
nation, once a nutty but harmless buffoon with a butterfly net, 

1 See, for example, Charles C. Cole, Jr., ‘‘ Encouraging Scientific Talent,’’ 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1956, p. 122. While some of the most 
alarming statistics in this book respecting the decline of science teaching in 


high schools may be subject to revision, the general picture leaves no room 
for complacency. 
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has been transmuted—with the help of Hollywood and science 
fiction—into a sinister Dr. Faustus, a secretive and perhaps evil 
genius contriving all manner of weird and incomprehensible 
things. These myths are nurtured by the prevailing concern for 
adjustment, by the steady undercurrent of anti-intellectualism 
and by the cult of material success, which places wealth and 
power above brains and intellectual or artistic achievement. In 
our easy-going world many boys and girls are like Edmund Wil- 
son’s iguana who responded to the zoologist’s praise of the aims 
and achievements of science by saying: ‘‘ Well, I really cannot 
see what is the use of taking all that trouble.’’? To these atti- 
tudes, in combination with a lack of adequate school preparation, 
a lack of funds or a lack of motivation, we can attribute the fact 
that each year approximately 200,000 high school graduates of 
superior ability fail to enter college. Among them are the poten- 
tial scientists and professional, technical and kindred workers 
who are sorely needed. 

The waste of talent is especially great among girls. Lack of 
motivation for going to college is notoriously more common in 
girls than in boys. Girls are exposed to a special kind of cultural 
conditioning which makes it difficult for them in many cases to 
aspire to a college education, let alone choosing and preparing 
for a career in science. The young girl who asks for a chemical 
set, dissects worms or collects insects will in all likelihood be told 
by her parents or maiden aunt that girls are expected to play 
with dolls and leave those other unladylike ventures to the boys. 
So our mores decree. 

The trend of enrolment in college science follows that of the 
schools. In 1900, 25% of all bachelor’s degrees were in science. 
By 1953 this had fallen to about 10% and is still declining.’ 
The figure for the graduates of women’s colleges is even lower. 
In 1955 only seven out of every hundred who took the A.B. de- 
gree had majored in science.‘ 

All the foregoing is by way of an introduction to the main 
question: What can the liberal colleges for women do in this 
connection ? 

2‘*A Piece of My Mind,’’ 1956, p. 185. 

3 Cole, tbid., pp. 39-40. 

4U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Leaflet No. 26, 1956. 
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We are, it seems to me, confronted by an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity. Every advance in technology raises further demands 
for advanced scientific training, and since there is not enough 
manpower to go around, the nation will have to depend more and 
more on trained womanpower. But our path is beset with diffi- 
culties. We cannot transform overnight the cultural attitudes 
that deter young women from choosing science as a career. 
There are fundamental questions, also, respecting the place of 
science in the curriculum of liberal arts and the stress it may be 
given without upsetting the desired balance. 

If I may venture an opinon regarding the last point, every- 
thing hinges on how science is taught in college and university 
classrooms. If the aim is to create industrial robots who will 
sell themselves at the earliest moment to the highest bidder, 
teachers can be found who will cram their minds with practical 
facts and mechanical, cookbook laboratory techniques. Science 
so conceived is an illiberal study that should be relegated to the 
technical institutes. The primary aim of a liberal education is 
not to impart knowledge of fact, but to comprehend ideas and 
principles. In the words of Whitehead, ‘‘The spirit of generali- 
zation should dominate a University . . . concrete fact should be 
studied as illustrating the scope of general ideas. . . . The func- 
tion of a University is to enable you to shed details in favor of 
principles.’”® 

Natural science pursued in this spirit is essentially a dis- 
interested search for an ordered intellectual vision of the con- 
nection of events. As such it aims to develop in the student the 
power of employing abstractions in ways that enable him to 
deal with and understand a diversity of experience—the physical 
universe, the process of life, man and society. Historically, sci- 
ence is chiefly the outgrowth of pleasurable intellectual curiosity 
and it flourishes best in an environment that emphasizes intel- 
lectual enterprise for its own sake instead of utilitarian motives. 
This is amply born out by experience. In a study of ‘‘The 
Origins of American Scientists’? Knapp and Goodrich show that 
the liberal arts colleges with a strong intellectual orientation, 
produce the most and the best scientists. In other words, sci- 
ence taught as an integral part of a liberal and humanistic 


5/“*The Aims of Education,’’ 1949, pp. 37-38. 
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program produces the best results even for the purpose of getting 
the world’s work done. Science severed from its human center 
of reference is indistinguishable from technology and will serve 
any sort of master. To the extent that the student is made aware 
that science is a special avenue complementing other methods 
and approaches, to that extent science becomes a humanizing 
and liberating study. 

From a cursory examination of the requirements in science 
at various colleges for women one gathers the impression that 
they are in many cases too slight or too narrow to provide even 
a minimum literacy in science. Our world is being literally 
remade by the applications of science, and the fate of nations as 
well as the vocations of millions hinge on the use that is made 
of scientific knowledge. At least a speaking acquaintance with 
the basic principles of the physical and biological sciences should 
be expected of every graduate. We have perhaps given in too 
easily to the idea that young women do not care for science and 
in doing so have sanctioned a social attitude that deters many 
young women from choosing science as a life work. There is 
more than a suspicion that some colleges have been reluctant to 
exact an adequate requirement in science for fear that it would 
discourage enrolment applications. Perhaps the ‘‘tidal wave’’ 
will make honest men and women of us again. 

Among the steps that may be taken in helping to alleviate 
the growing dearth of scientists, I wish to emphasize two. Our 
colleges for women are in an excellent position to recruit and 
educate teachers of science for elementary and secondary schools, 
for whom there is such a desperate need. The quality of the 
teaching of science in the schools is of very great importance. 
It is estimated that between 60 and 70 per cent of those receiving 
advanced degrees in science chose their vocation before entering 
college, and the influence of good teachers is known to have been 
decisive in a substantial number of cases. Better preparation 
in science in the schools would pay significant dividends in re- 
moving a major stumbling block to able youngsters who may 
otherwise feel too greatly handicapped to risk going on to 
college. 

The other step consists in encouraging communication and co- 
operation between our college science faculties and the teachers 
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of science in the schools of our home communities. We have 
much to give them and also much to learn from them about their 
special problems. One of the exceedingly promising by-products 
of the advanced placement program is that it is bringing college 
teachers and their counterparts in the schools together for the 
purpose of comparing notes. Out of such meetings have come 
significant changes in college as well as high-school courses in 
the effort to avoid duplication and overlapping, so that the 
transition from school to college can be as rewarding and chal- 
lenging as possible. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATION FOR 
PROVIDING SATISFACTORY TEACHING CONDITIONS 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 
Provost, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


VERY circumstance that surrounds and impinges upon a 

teacher’s professional life influences the quality of his teach- 
ing. The relative importance of some of the conditions under 
which he teaches varies with age and experience. One must 
therefore include in a discussion of items necessary to satisfac- 
tory conditions the concerns of the young teacher as well as the 
desires of the more experienced. These must somehow be blended 
into an administrative pattern so that each will recognize the 
legitimacy of the other’s needs. This is easily accomplished when 
both groups participate in planning the use of available re- 
sources. Our chief concern should be directed toward the estab- 
lishment of an environment favorable to professional growth 
and advancement. In this effort a greater emphasis is desired 
by the young teacher on some matters pertaining to welfare and 
security than is expected by the more mature teacher. 

Today the young teacher who has not completed his formal 
training for degrees comes to a faculty in increasing numbers. 
He has not had the time to complete the requirements for his 
doctorate. He may have had the misfortune of choosing a major 
professor whose stellar years on a graduate faculty passed with 
the roaring twenties. His normal progress was at some time 
interrupted by military service. It has become respectable for 
one to marry while a student and he found this a pleasing kind 
of respectability. His wife shared his financial miseries through 
graduate school. He saw classmates join the Pull-Up Zipper Co. 
with tuition-free training programs and attractive salaries. With 
this encouragement, and without his degree (all through but the 
thesis), he began to teach. In modest rented quarters their first 
child was born. The thesis was not—one child removed from 
completion. And so the story goes. 

If such new members of our faculties are not to lose precious 
years for themselves and their institutions, we must devise ways 
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by which they can be helped in the completion of their graduate 
programs. Otherwise our faculties will in a short time consist 
mostly of those who hold no higher degree than the master’s. 
Industry continues men on the payroll while they enroll for 
graduate study, pays tuition for part-time study and gives leaves 
to some who receive study-abroad assignments. To meet this 
competition, administrators must now direct their attention to 
the professional growth of the young faculty member. It now 
becomes necessary to consider the use of sabbatical grants as 
study grants for those who need a semester or a year to complete 
their doctorate. 

The traditional sabbatical served a purpose in another cen- 
tury. It will be to greater advantage now to plan to assign 
it to those young men and women whose promise on a faculty 
has been measured and whose usefulness will multiply upon re- 
ceiving the doctorate. Industry is attracting many able prospec- 
tive teachers with the promise of financed training. For the 
experienced young teacher who needs a semester or a year of 
free time to finish his graduate requirements, a study grant will 
bring more return than a sabbatical to one who is five years 
from retirement. 

During his early teaching years the young teacher is more 
concerned about the protection of his family in case of tragedy 
than over his retirement. The administration must therefore 
strive constantly for a broad welfare program that protects the 
interests of all age groups. 

The minimum coverage in such a program should include 
group life insurance, opportunity to participate in an adequate 
health plan, old age and survivor insurance and a contributory 
retirement plan. Of these, the first two are essential to the 
security of the young teacher and his family. 

No institution can afford not to participate in a group insur- 
ance plan. It is a form of insurance protection that the young 
married man can afford. In order to provide the greatest possi- 
ble protection to young families, the amount available to each 
individual should decrease during the later years of service. An 
institution should not be expected to continue the full benefits 
of group insurance into retirement. Its primary purpose is to 
protect one’s family during the years when they are dependent 
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upon one wage-earner. To continue full coverage into later years 
is to increase institutional cost and to limit funds available for 
coverage that can be extended to the younger person. 

Of like importance is an adequate health plan. The most 
distressing experience of an administrator comes when a faculty 
member has to meet heavy medical charges or extended illness 
without help from savings or a health plan. For many years 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield have provided a very helpful form 
of protection. Frequently one is confronted with the need for 
catastrophe insurance. Several companies including TIAA are 
now offering contracts of this kind. These plans usually include 
the co-insurance feature. They allow a maximum claim of from 
$7,500 to $10,000 for each member of the family included in the 
contract. They cover surgery, medical expenses, hospitalization, 
home confinement and a maximum figure for maternity benefits. 
The monthly cost to the member is approximately the same as 
that for the more common hospitalization plans but the coverage 
is much greater. Certainly an institution should work cooper- 
atively with any group in its employ in establishing membership 
in the most desirable health plan. 

Toward the middle and later years of life the features of re- 
tirement plans assume a growing importance. The young faculty 
member may not be convinced of the prior claim retirement de- 
ductions should have on his monthly paycheck. Nevertheless 
administrators must constantly re-examine the retirement pro- 
gram so that adjustments can be made in accordance with in- 
flationary trends. It is not necessary to discuss this topic here. 
It is important to say only that an acceptable policy for the re- 
tirement of members from the staff and an adequate financial 
plan for retirement are necessary. The 1955 spring and summer 
numbers of the Bulletin of AAUP give thoughtful statements on 
each of these topics. 


Essential to satisfactory performance as a teacher is an ade- 
quate salary and a regular method for its payment and revision. 
We are gradually informing our publics on the inadequacies of 
faculty salaries, and in recent years have made considerable 
progress toward their improvement. Significant in this advance 
have been the contributions from foundations and industry to be 
used for salary improvement. It is as important however that 
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salary revisions are made in accordance with a regular policy 
that is known to and generally accepted by faculty members. The 
policy should be conceived and adopted cooperatively by faculty, 
administration and trustees. Cooperative consideration is more 
likely to bring recognition for accepted practices with regard to 
distribution within ranks, and for the salary range between the 
rank of the instructor and that of professor. A good salary 
policy should not distribute all of the institution’s resources in 
required and fixed increments: it should allow for merit increases 
beyond the fixed and mandatory maximums. To fall heir to the 
policy of mandatory increases which prevails in most public 
school systems would be an inheritance of limited value. To this 
most faculty members agree as long as the schedule mandates 
are generous and adequate. 

Two problems are rapidly developing which make difficult the 
administration of a salary program with confidence that the best 
interests of the institution are being served. The first is brought 
on by the growing number of faculty members who teach over- 
loads for extra compensation. This problem persists in urban 
and expanding institutions where it is difficult to estimate en- 
rolments precisely. It is impossible therefore, when need exists, 
to engage qualified teachers on short notice. Some colleges wish 
to respond to industrial needs in their own communities. Such 
programs usually demand the services of the ablest members of 
specialized departments who are asked to teach for extra com- 
pensation or special stipends. Unfortunately the pressure for 
extra classes now comes from faculty members who, after they 
have become accustomed to the extra income, find it difficult to 
return to the normal load. This problem will grow with the 
shortage of available teachers. 

The other difficulty arises through the many opportunities 
some faculty members find for outside employment in urban and 
industrial areas. There is a growing concern among administra- 
tors over this problem. It is difficult to reconcile these practices 
with the spoken reverence for small classes, light teaching loads 
and time for research. It is doubtful that any salary policy will 
eliminate these evils, if they are evils. Here the administration 
must exercise its responsibility or irresponsibility by declaring a 
policy that is designed to keep teaching, writing and research in 
a primary place in the college community. 
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Related to these problems is that of teaching load. The vexing 
problem that confronts the administrator stems from his efforts 
to extend the influence of the able teacher. Too frequently the 
able members of a faculty receive the highest salaries and have 
the fewest classes in which are generally found the smallest en- 
rolments. Through The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion we are getting recognition of this problem. Within the in- 
stitution, the administrator cooperatively with senior members 
of faculties must devise ways by which the. fixed pattern for 
class size and the usual plan for instruction are re-examined. 
This is especially necessary where no substantial research sup- 
ports present practice. 


It is difficult to surmise what will happen to scholarly writing 
and faculty research during the next quarter century. Faculties 
will have fewer persons holding doctorates and more will com- 
plete their graduate study in later years. When one adds to 
these facts the tendency toward extra employment, where em- 
ployment is available, one sees fewer titles and more potboiling. 
The administration must make it financially possible therefore 


for the young scholar to undertake research and to write. For 
the publication of scholarly writing, a simple and relatively in- 
expensive method is provided by contractual publishing arrange- 
ments with an established university press. This gives the scholar 
an opportunity to publish his manuscript at institutional ex- 
pense and at the same time contributes to his advancement and 
to the prestige of his scholarly community. Several arrange- 
ments of this kind now exist. The administrator can also en- 
courage research. Frequently a small grant will bring to a con- 
clusion a piece of research that might forever be unfinished. A 
sum set aside in the annual budget available in grants for projects 
approved by a faculty committee has great influence upon re- 
search activity in areas that do not always come to the attention 
of the Armed Forces, the United States Congress and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. To be attentive to and recognize 
the interests and accomplishments of teachers is in itself a re- 
ward. Institutions should in a dignified and modest way have 
methods for recognizing the good and scholarly teacher in a 
manner supplemental to the usual recognition by increase in 
salary and rank. 

The administration should encourage attendance at and parti- 
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cipation in professional meetings. To do this, travel allowances 
should be available for departmental distribution. It is well to 
guarantee return train or plane fare if we do not wish to en- 
courage participation in the bartering which characterizes many 
of the year-end gatherings. 

Before leaving this part of the discussion, I should mention 
the faculty member’s problem in educating his children. His 
income is likely to be less than that of any of his peers but his 
appreciation for quality in education is not. He is able to recog- 
nize that which he would like his children to have. Until plans 
like the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange increase in num- 
bers and opportunities, institutions can do no less than under- 
write the tuition for minor children of full-time faculty members 
at the home institution. 

Upon every administrator in American higher education rests 
the solemn responsibility to maintain within his educational 
community a climate favorable to the search for truth. His 
highest and lowest hours come in decisions that relate to academic 
freedom. To recognize when conservative colleagues err in their 
effort to exclude the controversial speaker, film or debate, and 
to join the conservatives when he believes misguided groups 
would abuse the privilege of freedom, is his solemn duty. It 
should be his constant hope that by his own acts he shows proper 
respect for the impartial message of truth and facts. 

There remain two important areas in which the administration 
must exert influence and leadership for satisfactory teaching 
conditions. The first is in that of services related to instruction. 
These can of course become a major item in a college budget. The 
need for them is not questioned but the degree to which they are 
developed should be a matter of local option. An aggressive 
and well-supported department or center for audiovisual aids 
should beg for faculty use rather than have the faculty beg the 
administration for its establishment. The budget should encour- 
age student personnel services, health services for students and 
clinical opportunities for remedial instruction. 

The other area for which the administration has responsibility 
is the physical plant. This is also important to successful teach- 
ing. It contains the teacher and his domain. His domain has 
generally been considered the classroom, and on most campuses 
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it is a particular classroom. This is his, and God help the man 
who invades it. Fortunately the teacher is gradually becoming 
receptive to the enlargement of his domain so that more and more 
space is available for multiple use. If we are to have more 
monies for instruction and salaries we must commit less for 
maintaining idle space and capital expansion for single-purpose 
buildings. 

Administrators should occasionally tour classrooms to measure 
by comparison the venetian-blinded and carpeted office with the 
unimaginatively constructed and poorly kept classroom. The 
new constructions have taught us how natural light, wall color 
combinations, specially designed furniture and acoustically 
treated halls and classrooms can add to the pleasure of teaching. 

[ would like to observe that nowhere in these paragraphs have 


I mentioned the two most abused words on our campuses, morale 


and communication. I have been describing what we must do 
together in order to avoid their employ. I have avoided mention 
of the responsibility for selecting and admitting students who 
can write and spell in the English language, and to presidents 
and trustees I bequeath the task of securing the monies necessary 
for the comfort of those who would gladly teach. 
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JEVER in the history of our country has the need for persons 
possessing the expert knowledge and skills of the various 
professional and managerial occupations been so great as now. 
It is equally true that never in our history has the need for 
persons possessing those general qualities of mind and character 
nurtured by instruction in the liberal arts been so great as now. 
If the soundness of these assertions be granted, it follows that 
all higher education should have as its compelling purpose the 
education of citizens whose occupational competence and whose 
personal and civic effectiveness have been developed to the fullest. 
To achieve this goal, with which the welfare of the nation and 
of the individual are both indissolubly connected, will require 
many educational programs in which liberal and professional 
education are combined in proper balance. With characteristic 
foresight, Alfred North Whitehead remarked many years ago, 
at a time when the present rapid growth of knowledge and the 
attendant specialization of occupations were only in their early 
stages, that: 

What we should aim at producing is men who possess both 

culture and expert knowledge in some special direction. 

Their expert knowledge will give them the ground to start 

from, and their culture will lead them as deep as philosophy 

and as high as art. 

The casual observer of academic life might easily conclude 
that this objective of the full development of the individual, both 
for work and for the more inclusive activities of citizenship, was 
a distant and perhaps unreachable goal. Indeed the utterances 
of the more fiery partisans of liberal and of professional educa- 
tion might suggest that many members of the academic guild 
had rejected the concept of a rounded education. Yet a review 
of the history of higher education during the twentieth century 
reveals that the liberal arts colleges and the professional schools 
alike have been moving gradually, but nevertheless certainly, 
toward the common objective of more fully educating youth for 
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the dual responsibilities of earning a livelihood and of living an 
effective life. 

Education in the professions has clearly exhibited a trend 
toward the inclusion of more subject matter not directly related 
to the techniques of practice. In recent years professional 
schools have broadened their programs either by requiring the 
completion of liberal studies as a condition of admission or by 
including them as integral parts of the professional curriculum. 
The average medical student in the late nineteenth century, for 
example, came to the study of his calling with no general edu- 
eation other than high school. And in one reputable school, 
where he received his medical degree after only two years of 
study, the content of instruction was so limited that the sole 
difference between the first year of medical study and the second 
was that first-year students sat in the back of the room and 
seniors in the front. Now, most students enter medical school 
with a bachelor’s degree, and medical education itself, extended 
to four years, emphasizes the broad principles of the medical 
arts and sciences rather than rule-of-thumb knowledge and tech- 
niques. Likewise in many engineering schools, instruction in the 
humanities and the social sciences now constitutes a significant 
proportion of the total education of engineers. Similar, though 
by no means uniform, enlargements of the liberal arts element 
have occurred in most other professions, and the process con- 
tinues apace. 

A converse trend has been occurring in liberal arts colleges. 
Ever since the elective system established the equivalency of 
subject matter, these institutions have as a group included 
greater and greater amounts and varieties of vocationally-ori- 
ented instruction. The most obvious professionalization has oc- 
curred in the advanced specialized instruction of the various 
departments. A large part of such instruction, by design and by 
nature far removed from the life of the average citizen, serves 
primarily the purposes of those who intend to pursue the life 
of the scholar—a laudable objective but professional nonetheless. 
The 5lst Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in a discriminating commentary on 
the centrifugal forces at work within the arts colleges themselves, 
says that: 
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The threats to liberal education have not all come from out- 
side the liberal arts college. The modern trend toward 
specialization of knowledge has gone on within the liberal 
arts departments themselves, drawing them apart from one 
another. This, together with the excesses of the unbridled 
elective system, has resulted in a fragmentation of the cur- 
riculum which would have required remedial measures even 
without additional threats from outside. Caught in the 
whirlpool of increasing specialization, it was easy for the 
liberal arts departments to become professionalized, to be 
wholly concerned with the students who wished to specialize 
in their particular fields, and to catch the student as early 
as possible in order to plunge him into the rigorous training 
required by modern specialization. Thus, the liberal arts 
fields have tended to abandon their traditional responsibility 
for liberal education. 


A great variety of other instruction with a more pointed oc- 
cupational orientation has also invaded, or more correctly been 
invited into, the traditional liberal arts curriculum. Indeed 
when the colleges are considered as a whole, it is the rare de- 
partment that has not in recent years embarked upon some form 
of professional education. In many institutions, for example, 


English departments have added courses in journalism. Music 
departments attempt to train virtuosi. Biology departments 
offer special programs for medical technologists and nurses. Eco- 
nomics departments have spread into retailing, banking and in- 
surance. Sometimes they have even moved completely out of 
the liberal arts college into a school of business administration, 
leaving the former without any instruction in economics with a 
general rather than a vocational aim. Various departments of 
science, social science and the fine arts have combined their 
efforts to offer degrees in home economics. Chemistry depart- 
ments—at least those seeking the approval of the American 
Chemical Society—have virtually changed from integral units 
in liberal arts colleges into professional schools. The number and 
range of these examples can be extended indefinitely. 
Psychiatrists say that one good indication of returning men- 
tal health is the patient’s recognition and, more important, his 
admission of his actual, as contrasted with his fancied, impulses. 
Those of us who cherish the liberal arts college and wish to 
preserve it will do well to admit its recent genuine motivations. 
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The fact is that the liberal arts colleges with few exceptions, like 
the schools commonly described as professional, offer much oc- 
cupationally-oriented instruction. 

This merging of the liberal and the professional studies is 
peculiarly American. It accounts in large part for the vitality 
of our educational system and for the social mobility which Mr. 
Conant has described as an essential feature of our democratic 
society. On balance, the intermingling of liberal and profes- 
sional instruction in an increasing diversity of courses of study 
has been beneficial to American culture. It has drawn additional 
thousands of American youth into academic halls, raised the 
average level of understanding among our citizens, increased the 
quality of our culture, perpetuated and enhanced our democratic 
traditions and strengthened our domestic life and our interna- 
tional position. These adaptations of liberal and professional 
education constitute the firmest guarantee that our system of 
higher education will educate free men in a free society. 

That the preoccupation with emerging educational needs has 
sometimes resulted in a neglect of liberal education and a sub- 
stitution of flimsy courses of doubtful worth for those of sub- 
stantial and lasting value cannot be denied. That many teachers 
in liberal arts colleges have become absorbed in advanced tech- 
nical instruction with the narrow purposes of the graduate school 
to the neglect of liberal education for undergraduates is equally 
apparent. To expect to find the majority of students in four- 
year programs of higher education completely uninfluenced by 
the increasing social need for the abilities produced in the grad- 
uate and other professional divisions of universities is unrealistic 
and futile. No gain will flow from invidious comparisons be- 
tween liberal and professional studies. In our society all must 
work, all must carry on effectively the common activities of life. 
The danger to be guarded against is that in our eagerness to 
provide education for the former we may overlook the importance 
of the latter. 

The urgent and growing need for men and women with highly 
specialized knowledge and skills must be met. To do so will re- 
quire the fullest effort of all types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. It is however equally important for the future well-being 
of the nation that these specialists have the fullest possible un- 
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derstanding of themselves, of the physical universe in which they 
have their being and the society of which they are a part. A 
thoughtful observer of the human drama now being played on 
the world stage must be aware that the resolution of the major 
problems of mankind will require among our people mature wis- 
dom and broad knowledge of the world and of man. It is no 
disparagement of the dazzling fruits of recent scientific endeavor 
to say that the most imaginative product of the scientist’s mind 
has brought into being human problems which cannot be solved 
by the easy application of preconceived formulas. The compli- 
cated political and social situations created by the release of 
nuclear energy can only be resolved by broad understanding and 
wise decisions. The recent action of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science is heartening evidence of the 
view among scientists themselves that, unless they are concerned 
with social values and the political implications of their work, 
the scientific enterprise itself, and perhaps the society of which 
it is a part, will be severely damaged if not destroyed. The words 
of the committee forcefully express the view that: 


We are witnessing an unprecedented growth in the scale 
and intensity of scientific work. . . . The public interest in, 
and understanding of, science is not commensurate with 
the importance that science has attained in our social struc- 
ture. ... The forces and processes now coming under human 
control are beginning to match in size and intensity those of 
nature itself, and our total environment is now subject to 
human influence. In this situation it becomes imperative 
to determine that these new powers shall be used for the 
maximum human good, for, if the benefits to be derived 
from them are great, the possibility of harm is correspond- 
ingly serious. 

Traditionally our higher education has been founded on the 
conception that broad liberal education nurtured those very 
qualities of mind and character required in dealing effectively 
with the problems with which mankind is now beset. Though 
the values of liberal education have sometimes become obscured 
and its content and methods confused, it still appears to be our 
best hope to keep the human play from ending as a tragedy or 
as a comedy. That we in higher education will write the plot 
and train the players is a sobering thought. 
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In view of this responsibility, it is not only fitting but neces- 
sary that we thoughtfully reconsider the character of the liberal 
education of our young people, particularly those who are going 
to pursue professional courses of study, should have to prepare 
them for the activities of life not directly related to their work. 
It would be very difficult indeed to define liberal education to 
the complete satisfaction of any substantial percentage of the 
profession. Perhaps a larger agreement can be achieved by de- 
scribing the types of abilities or personal characteristics which 
liberal education might be expected to engender in those who 
are its beneficiaries. 

First, those who have had a liberal education should have ac- 
quired a broad range of knowledge in the various areas of learn- 
ing—the natural sciences, the social sciences and the humanities, 
including the fine arts. Though it is doubtless true, as White- 
head observed, that ‘‘A merely well-informed man is the most 
useless bore on God’s earth,’’ it is equally true that an unin- 
formed man is today a potential menace to himself and his fellow 
citizens. No person can now live fully and effectively without 
at least a modest knowledge of the key ideas in the major disci- 
plines. Yet some who leave our institutions of higher education 
today feel their way in darkness through many of the common 
avenues of life because their path is unilluminated by even the 
most elementary knowledge of themselves or of their world. 

This situation was arrestingly high-lighted by the author of 
a recent best-seller on the social implications of atomic energy 
when he said that, on many matters of fundamental significance, 
he often found students in college audiences no better informed 
and hardly more curious than the man in the street. The mass 
of knowledge now being as great as it is, no student can be ex- 
pected to encompass any large portion of it in four, or even in 
forty, years. Within the time available however he can properly 
be expected to gain an acquaintance with the basic facts and 
principles of the various disciplines. 

An acquaintance with a wide range of subject matter does not 
necessarily imply superficial understanding. Without encom- 
passing the entire spread of knowledge in a given subject, what- 
ever is studied may be studied well. No one has expressed this 
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idea better than Archbishop Whately who, a century ago, argued 

that : 
To have a general knowledge of a subject is to know only its 
leading truths, but to know these not superficially but thor- 
oughly, so as to have a true conception of the subject in its 
great features; leaving the minor details to those who re- 
quire them for the purposes of their special pursuit. There 
is no incompatibility between knowing a wide range of sub- 
jects up to this point, and some one subject with the com- 
pleteness required by those who make it their principal 
occupation. It is this combination which gives an enlight- 
ened public: a body of cultivated intellects, each taught by 
its attainments in its own province what real knowledge is, 
and knowing enough of other subjects to be able to discern 
who are those that know them better. 


A student who completes a higher education of four years or 
more with however distinguished a record in his specialization, 
such as engineering or physics, but with no knowledge or only 
a meagre knowledge of English literature or economics is not 
liberally educated. He will not be prepared to think or act ef- 
fectively in many of the experiences of life which are the common 
lot of human beings. 

The mere possession of facts, however, does not guarantee the 
efficient and imaginative use of the mind. Cardinal Newman, 
who explored the subject in detail, observed that: 


Knowledge then is the indispensable condition of expansion 
of mind and the instrument of attaining it; this cannot be 
denied, it is ever to be insisted on; I begin with it as a first 
principle; however, the very truth of it carries men too 
far ... the end of a liberal education is not mere knowledge. 


Second, then, liberal education ought to cultivate those skills 
and habits of mind referred to as intellectual competence, the 
capacity to reason logically and clearly, the ability to organize 
one’s thoughts on a variety of subjects. In a word, these facul- 
ties might collectively be described as the capacity to bring one’s 
full intellectual resources skillfully to bear on the solution of a 
problem, or to order or interpret a complex set of circumstances 
in the physical, social or artistic world. 

The various disciplines of course employ some intellectual 
processes in common, as for example the logical deduction of 
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conclusions from valid premises, whether the matter under con- 
sideration relates to the facts of science, history or art. Yet they 
also use intellectual methodologies in part peculiar to themselves. 
The chemist will be satisfied with no less than knowledge in which 
the probability of error is reduced to negligible size, while the 
historian or the sociologist, dealing as he does with human acts 
and events, must be satisfied with a probable error of fact and 
judgment of a much higher order of magnitude. The student of 
art, on the other hand, though controlled to some extent by ac- 
cepted canons of taste, enjoys much greater freedom of subjective 
evaluation and interpretation than either the physical or the 
social scientist. 

There was a period in the evolution of modern scholarship, 
particularly in the nineteenth century, when regrettably scholars 
in all fields, following the intellectual methodology of the Wissen- 
schaften, attempted to use a narrow scientific methodology in the 
investigation of all aspects of reality, even the fine arts. This 
practice, considered by some to have been a great boon to schol- 
arship, was nevertheless a pall on the disciplines uncongenial to 
its methods. It was also responsible for the lack of genuine ap- 
preciation of literature and the arts in generations of students 
who should have been taught not to pick apart and classify great 
literature but to understand and appreciate it. 

The significance of this second objective, relating to intellec- 
tual method, can best be appreciated when considered apart from 
the first, relating to subject matter, for the same content is 
treated in quite diverse ways by different disciplines. It is for 
this reason that the liberally educated man must not only possess 
knowledge in the various fields of learning but must also acquire 
an understanding of the intellectual skills used by scholars in 
their pursuit of truth. Only thus can the barriers which divide 
the specialists in our society be struck down and communication 
in matters of common concern be re-established. 

An example will illustrate the varied approaches to reality 
made by persons whose thinking is dominated by intellectual 
specialization : 

The scientist, for example, looking at a tobacco plant sees 

only certain taxonomic characteristics; the artist, relation- 

ships of form and color; the philosopher, a cause for specu- 
lation on Kipling’s remark that ‘woman is only a woman, 
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but a good cigar is a smoke’; the historian, the importance 

of tobacco in the economy of the American colonies; and the 

literary man, the play, Tobacco Road. 

The most distinctive and yet the most widely used processes 
of reasoning are doubless the deductive method of formal logic 
and the inductive method of science. Those who are to be lib- 
erally educated can gain familiarity with these mental processes 
and skill in their use most readily by the study of several 
branches of the sciences and mathematics. No person can live 
intelligently today unless he understands the methods of reason- 
ing with which scientists have so dramatically explored the un- 
known regions of the universe, from the boundless oceans of 
cosmic space to the infinitesimal region of the atom’s nucleus. 
The intellectual processes used in the conception of an hypothesis, 
the arrangement of the experimental situation under which it is 
tested, the induction of conclusions from experimentally estab- 
lished facts—all these skills of mind every citizen needs to know 
if he is to reason validly and objectively about physical phenom- 
ena. If properly taught, these habits of thought should be 
broadly applicable in analysis of the complex physical manifesta- 
tions with which all human beings are surrounded. Since the 
sciences vary in the material they treat, the broadest range of 
acquaintance with these subjects will accomplish the fullest un- 
derstanding and skill in the use of scientific methods. 

Other branches of learning, the humanistic disciplines for 
example, use somewhat different intellectual operations in their 
interpretation of the world and the activities of men. Though 
they naturally follow the laws of logic in attempting a reasoned 
view of reality, their distinctive characteristic is their concern 
with values, with the ends of life, with the destiny of man. 
Those who teach history, literature, foreign languages, philos- 
ophy and the arts cannot confine themselves to a consideration 
of the characteristics and behavior of exactly measurable phys- 
ical phenomena. They must introduce the student to the inter- 
pretations of the nature of man and his world made by the great 
reflective minds. Their concern must be with man, not as a 
physico-chemical complex within a mechanical deterministic sys- 
tem, but rather with man as a being of purposes, values, loves, 
hates, ideals and divine inspiration. In literature, the student 
should have vicariously many of the richest experiences of life, 
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providing insight into human motivation and behavior. For 
example: 


In a book like Of Human Bondage, a boy sees ideas and atti- 
tudes—whether right or wrong, ideas that are relevant, con- 
troversial and important in his life—sees them in their im- 
pact upon men and women, sees them followed through to 
success or catastrophe or to compromise. To read a serious 
work of fiction cannot fail to be acclimating and a maturing, 

if also sometimes unsettling, experience. Some two hundred 

lines of T. S. Eliot, who now belongs to the masses as well as 

to the classes—will often bring youth further along the road 
to subjective adult stature than volumes of sociology or 
philosophy. 

If the humanities are properly taught, the student acquires at 
least an elementary understanding of the distinctive habits of 
thought which philosophers, literary men, creative artists and 
the seers of the ages have used in interpreting the character of 
man and the purposes of living. 

Still another area of human intellectual endeavor uses some- 
what different methods. The social sciences, for example eco- 
nomics, sociology and political science, insofar as possible follow 
scientific procedure by constructing hypotheses, setting up ex- 
perimental controls and making accurate observations of data. 
They also use other techniques of inquiry including statistical 
method, historical analysis and case studies. Unlike the natural 
scientist, the scholar concerned with social pheno.nena often can- 
not arrange experiments which others can repeat. On the con- 
trary he must sometimes accept data of unprovable authenticity 
or of incomplete representativeness and, reasoning cautiously, 
arrive at tentative conclusions. Much of his material is refrac- 
tory to the exact measurement which characterizes the work of 
the physical scientist. In the words of Taussig, he must consider 
the ‘‘wavering and incalculable behavior’’ of man. The edu- 
cated person must be skilled in these processes of tentative but 
careful reasoning. The vast majority of human actions must be 
based on evidence that is not fully conclusive but which is the 
best available at the time. One of the chief aims of higher edu- 
cation should be to cultivate those habits which will prevent blind 
action with no facts, or paralysis of action because the last shred 
of evidence is not in. 
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It is essential that the liberally educated mind possess the 
skills of expression as well as those of understanding—the ability 
to use the varied symbols of communication—words, numbers 
and artistic media. In the formulation of concepts and in the 
orderly construction of a reasoned view of life, the meanings of 
words are the building blocks; the logical relationships among 
these verbal expressions the cement which holds them together. 
Likewise a grasp of the basic concepts of number and quantity 
and skill in their manipulation are indispensable in understand- 
ing the infinite variety of relationships of size, space, shape and 
speed with which all human beings are daily concerned. There 
are types of communication, other than words and numbers, 
which most institutions of higher education have unhappily 
neglected. These are the means of expression used by the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician. Many of mankind’s most intensely 
expressive, most compelling, ideas and emotions have been com- 
municated by the colored canvas, the chiseled stone or the har- 
monious chord. Liberally educated men and women should be 
able to comprehend and appreciate meaning communicated 
through the arts. Ideally they should also be capable of at least 
simple expression in one of them. 

Equipped with the essential knowledge and the skills of intel- 
lectual workmanship, the college graduate may yet have failed to 
reach an important goal of liberal education. Though richly 
informed and intellectually skilled, he may yet be intolerant, un- 
wise, intellectually stagnant and inept in the arts of human asso- 
ciation. The third major objective of liberal education is, there- 
fore, concerned with attitudes, aspirations and ideals. These 
qualities of mind and character, harder to describe than the other 
outcomes of liberal education, are yet the sine qua non of the 
cultured man and woman. As someone has said, they are the 
qualities left when all the facts the student has learned have been 
forgotten. In the language of the Carnegie report: 


Most of us agree that we would wish the educated man to be 
marked by intellectual curiosity, the capacity to think 
critically and the capacity to weigh evidence dispassionately. 
We would wish him to be tolerant, temperate, balanced in 
judgment, and we would wish him to possess certain general 
qualities such as maturity, magnanimity, and so forth ... we 
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would not wish his rational processes to be at the mercy of 
his fears and prejudices. 


The liberally educated person embraces certain values, he has 
at least a provisionally formed and examined philosophy of life, 
a Weltanschauung, a religion around which he organizes his 
varied life purposes and activities. These values of the liberally 
educated man represent not so much the ideas and causes for 
which he would live as those for which if necessary he would die. 
They give stability to his being. They serve to keep the ship of 
life steady on course as it is buffeted by the unpredictable forces 
of man and of nature. Without them the lives of men have no 
direction for, as Socrates said, ‘‘If a man does not know to what 
port he is sailing, no wind is favorable.’’ 

Knowing his limitations, the liberally educated man has re 
spect for the rights and views of others. He is humble, not only 
before the capricious and uncontrollable forces of nature, but 
also in the presence of his own ignorance. And most important 
of all, he continually seeks wisdom through the extension of his 
knowledge and reflection on its meanings. Realizing how much 
he does not know, he is driven by an unrelenting curiosity, an 
unquenchable thirst for broader knowledge and more penetrating 
understanding. Unless education, whether it be in a professional 
school or a liberal arts college, inspires the desire to learn, to 
extend the scope of one’s knowledge, to increase one’s insights 
into the nature of things, it has condemned its recipients to even- 
tual ignorance and stagnation. For the most arresting fact in 
the world of learning today is the geometrical increase of knowl- 
edge, and the most characteristic feature of modern life is swift 
and accelerating change. Hence, even if higher education were 
able to supply each student with all the knowledge needed to 
understand the world in which he currently lives, and even if it 
could cultivate the intellectual skills to perfection, yet it would 
have failed if it had not added to these achievements the inculea- 
tion of the irresistible desire to learn and to know. For as knowl- 
edge grows and the world changes, all who wish to live intelli- 
gently must continue to learn. Unless education initiates a chain 
reaction in which each advance in understanding sets off the 
desire for greater growth in wisdom, those who leave our cam- 
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puses will soon reach a state of permanent intellectual rest. 
They will lose touch with the ongoing world. 

These are ambitious objectives. They are idealistic. They 
are not Utopian. They are imperative if higher education is to 
produce free men—men of high professional competence, per- 
sonally rich lives and civie responsibility. If these aims are to 
be realized, however, certain of the presently controlling ideas 
and practices in American higher education require reassess- 
ment. They cannot be achieved for many of the graduates of 
institutions of higher education if it is to be assumed that only 
those disciplines commonly classified under the caption ‘‘liberal 
arts’’ have these desiderata as their goals. On the contrary it 
must be assumed that much of the instruction in professional 
curricula such as engineering, business administration and edu- 
cation aim to, and do, cultivate these qualities of mind and char- 
acter. It is obvious that courses in engineering, if properly 
taught, acquaint the student with a wide range of scientific fact 
and cultivate the intellectual skills of the scientist. They also 
instill a respect for truth, a desire to learn, the habit of philo- 
sophical wonderment about the place of man in a limitless cosmos 
and humbleness of spirit. The same can be said for instruction 
in other professional programs, though the concentration of 
subject matter and skills would obviously vary with the profes- 
sion concerned. 

In showing how a rounded education can be provided for the 
student in a professional course of study, engineering will serve 
the purpose well. The first objective of acquainting the student 
with the fundamental facts and principles in the three main 
areas of knowledge can be accomplished by supplementing the 
basic courses in science with instruction in the social sciences, 
the humanities and the skills of communication. The require- 
ments in the social sciences and the humanities can be met by the 
pursuit of courses especially designed for the purpose of bringing 
the student into touch with the main principles and key ideas in 
a broad range of subjects not included in the professional courses 
in engineering and science. In the social sciences, for example, 
such instruction would include history, political science, sociol- 
ogy and economics. Unlike conventional elementary courses, no 
attempt would be made to cover all the detailed knowledge nec- 
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essary for advanced study. Instead, selected special topics 
would be studied intensively, emphasizing the relationships be- 
tween the constituent disciplines, and inculcating skill in the use 
of the methods of thought employed in dealing with social prob- 
lems. Other comparable instruction in literature, languages, 
philosophy and the arts would acquaint the student with the 
content and methods of the humanities. Since scientific sub- 
jects will necessarily be the basis of the study of specialized 
enginering courses, it may be assumed that all students will have 
gained a considerable range of scientific knowledge and skill in 
the use of scientific methods. 

The third objective of liberal education, that of cultivating the 
attitudes and the traits of character which symbolize the lib- 
erally educated mind, must necessarily be the responsibility of 
all teachers of all subjects. Indeed it can justly be said that 
almost any subject can be taught to increase the student’s re- 
spect for truth and for man, his appreciation of his own small- 
ness in our vast universe, and his love of wisdom and desire to 
learn. Hence, in this respect, courses of study cannot on the 
basis of content or method alone be classified as liberal or not 
liberal. 

The graduate of such a program in enginering as I have out- 
lined would possess not only the knowledge and the skills of his 
chosen profession. He would also be at home in the intellectual 
world at large and be capable of seeing his own occupational 
activities in the larger social context of his time. Similar cur- 
ricular arrangements are feasible in the other professional 
schools which admit students directly from the high school. The 
general principle of curricular construction involved is that the 
two major areas of knowledge not basic to the professional sub- 
ject matter be adequately represented by appropriate instruc- 
tion. In business administration, for example, these would be 
the humanities and the natural sciences; in agriculture the social 
sciences and the humanities, and so on. 

Whether these broad purposes of liberal education can be 
achieved will depend on the type and quality of the tecahers. 
A course in money and banking, for example, taught with em- 
phasis on general economic principles, with consideration for the 
historical development and the present importance of financial 
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institutions in Western society, with constant reference to the 
interrelationship of the study of money and banking with the 
facts of sociology, anthropology, political science and psychology, 
to say nothing of ethics and art, will have many of the values of 
liberal education whatever may be its uses in educating a student 
for employment in the world of commerce. Conversely a course 
in Greek literature with an emphasis on dates, literary style, 
linguistic analysis and the teacher’s preoccupation with his own 
research on some of the peculiar characteristics of Greek gram- 
mar, may produce few of the desirable results of liberal study. 
The teacher and the preparation he receives for his responsibili- 
ties in the classroom are, always have been and always will be 
the decisive factor in liberal or, for that matter, any other kind 
of education. The present inadequacies in Amercian higher 
education, particularly in its failure to preserve the heritage of 
liberal culture, have their origin in the attitudes, purposes and 
skills of the teacher. Many teachers—whether in the profes- 
sional schools or the liberal arts colleges—in their preoccupation 
with the cultivation of specialized knowledge and the techniques 
of their own chosen narrow field of intellectual activity, have 
lost sight of the most important purposes of liberal education. 

To achieve these goals of the broadly educated citizen in the 
time generally available in professional curricula, three facts 
require consideration. First, existing curricula, both profes- 
sional and general, contain too much information and too little 
emphasis on general principles and intellectual processes. Sec- 
ond, no graduate of a professional course of study can be thought 
to be completely and finally prepared either for the practice of 
his calling or for the other activities of life. Third, much of the 
time now spent in schooling by the more capable students in the 
years from the beginning of high school to the end of their for- 
mal higher education is wastefully long. 

The first of these facts is recognized in the abstract by most 
teachers, but they honor it more frequently in the breach than in 
performance. As factual material and new techniques have ac- 
cumulated, educators have feverishly crammed as much new 
material as possible into the curriculum. This practice is im- 
practicable in its objectives and unsound in its psychology. It 
is impracticable because, in our rapidly changing world, much 
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detailed knowledge is quickly displaced by more recently dis- 
covered facts and newly developed techniques. On the other 
hand, the general principles of the subject and the intellectual 
skills involved in their application to new life situations change 
very slowly. It is essential therefore both in the liberal arts and 
in the professional subjects of instruction to include only ma- 
terial of general applicability and lasting value. The practice of 
trying to cover all the material in a field is psychologically un- 
sound because the mind retains and uses principles longer than 
isolated facts. A revision of courses with this end in view would 
result in a reduction of the amount of material covered and yet 
an increase in its quality. The inclusion of a larger element of 
liberal studies in professional education need not therefore neces- 
sarily mean an extension of the period of formal study. 
Second, the rapid growth of knowledge and the changing world 
scene make it impossible to reach the goals of professional edu- 
cation completely in the years of formal study. It is exceedingly 
important therefore that effort be focused on the cultivation of 
intellectual curiosity and the habit of the persistent pursuit of 
knowledge. Developments in medicine dramatize this fact. Any 
graduate of a medical school 20 years ago, who had failed to keep 
up to date by reading scientific literature or by attending re- 
fresher courses in medical practice, would now be incapable of 
making therapeutic use of the antibiotic drugs which have been 
so successfully used in the treatment of many serious diseases. 
This illustration, chosen from professional practice, can be 
matched in general education for the broader activities of life. 
Such comparisons often reveal disturbing ignorance among pre- 
sumably well educated people. How many physicians, for exam- 
ple, continuously inform themselves about economic changes in 
the United States or the implication of the appearance in the 
world of the United Nations? How many engineers, who are 
well versed in the scientific aspects of atomic development, are 
equally informed about their social and international implica- 
tions? The recent report of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science contains the answer: ‘‘ Far too few.’’ 
One of the obstacles to continued professional development and 
enlightened citizenship is of course the varied and absorbing 
activities which all citizens pursue in our complex society. But 
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equally responsible for the intellectual complacency of the edu- 
cated is the custom of trying to provide in formal education all 
the facts and the skills the graduate will need for the rest of his 
professional, civic and personal life. This practice cultivates the 
attitude that with graduation education is ended, while in fact 
it is merely begun. Education should on the contrary establish 
the view that, at best, the alumnus leaves with the basic knowl- 
edge and the intellectual abilities with which he can begin to 
work and to live a mature life, and that both his general and 
his professional education must continue as long as he wishes to 
remain a competent worker and an intelligent citizen. 

Third, even with the maximum economy of subject matter and 
with much learning left to adult years, professional education 
may have to be further extended. Thoughtful citizens are prop- 
erly concerned about this continued increase in the number of 
years of formal schooling. Though in Plato’s view the ideal 
democratic state should continue the education of some of its 
citizens to 35, it is doubtful whether any modern nation, even 
one as wealthy as our own, could afford such a lavish expenditure 
of time and money. In spite of our unprecedented production, 
it is a question whether such a large and increasing number of 
our people can be kept from full employment for so long. There 
is also a question of whether the constant extension of formal 
education does not cause serious personal and social maladjust- 
ments. 

The critical query in connection with our lengthening educa- 
tion however is this: ‘‘Is a steady addition of years to the average 
schooling of American youth necessary?’’ To bring all the rel- 
evant facts to bear on this matter would require a protracted 
treatment of the subject. It can be said however that reliable 
evidence suggests that many American youths could advance 
through high school and college much more rapidly than they 
now do. They could do this without impairment of their intel- 
lectual development, without emotional disturbance, without cur- 
tailing normal social activities and without lessening their adult 
personal and civic effectiveness. Indeed a careful review of the 
pertinent facts makes a thoughtful person wonder whether the 
present lockstep practices do not actually retard the intellectual 
development, delay the emotional maturing and decrease the 
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total effectiveness of many superior students. Many able stu- 
dents could doubtless complete high school and college in three 
years each instead of the present four without personal harm or 
social loss, indeed with probable gain on both counts. In the 
light of the constantly expanding years of formal education, a 
most pressing responsibility of educators today is to examine the 
impact of standardized procedures of classification, grading, pro- 
motion and teaching upon the education of above-average youth, 
and to make every effort to accelerate the education of those who 
are now penalized by practices based on questionable notions of 
psychology or democracy. 

The readjustment of present educational practices to move the 
abler students through the school system more rapidly and into 
their professional and civic responsibilities at an earlier age will 
be a difficult task. Any competent historian knows that the evo- 
lution of such an institution as the school system of the United 
States has involved the interaction of a variety of complex forces. 
No useful purpose is to be served by attempting to lay blame on 
particular groups for the present maladjustments. We have 
witnessed the most dramatic attempt to educate a people ever 
undertaken by mankind. Those who have had the responsibility 
for directing this epochal effort have earnestly tried to provide 
the maximum education for an ever-increasing number of stu- 
dents under severe limitations of resources. What is needed at 
this juncture in our national life is not headline-making and ill- 
informed charges but sober, thoughtful and cooperative study of 
the intricate factors involved in this complex social problem. 
Dedicated and high-minded educators in the high schools and the 
colleges can and will devise the means by which the abilities of 
students can flower at their own natural rate. 

These proposals are calculated to supply the nation at this 
critical juncture in its history with an increasingly large com- 
pany of men and women able to discharge equally well the re- 
sponsibilities of their professions and of citizenship. Through 
the years, especially in the twentieth century, colleges and uni- 
versities have made remarkable adaptations of their programs 
to the technological and social needs of a rapidly developing 
society, a society in which more citizens have had more of the 
advantages of democratic living than ever before in the history 
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of mankind. Though our economic and social system is the best 
yet devised by the mind of man, it is by no means perfect and 
doubtless never will be. The material satisfactions of life, though 
not yet enjoyed by all, will continue to be enriched through the 
application of trained intelligence to the material resources of 
our land. Further exploitation of the new sources of energy, 
totally untapped in an earlier day, promises a brighter future of 
physical and social well-being for all. 

Whether this fullness of life can be gained however will depend 
upon the collective wisdom of our people. If in the determina- 
tion of our national values, in the reshaping of our social insti- 
tutions to these ends, in playing our part on the world stage, 
we judge wisely and act resolutely, this goal can be gained. 
Whether we do these things will depend upon the success of our 
institutions of higher education in cultivating the qualities of 
mind, character and spirit which are the ends of liberal educa- 
tion. Unless they do this, no matter how successful they may be 
in further enhancing the material well-being of our people, they 
will have failed and we as a people shall not achieve our destiny. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS AN AMERICAN HERO 
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AST year, on hundreds of occasions, in scores cf ways, the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin was 
observed throughout the world. Representatives of the United 
States Government presented Franklin Commemorative Medals 
to nearly a hundred institutions with which he was associated 


here and abroad—from learned societies through churches and 
hospitals to agricultural societies and Masonic lodges. The 
Library of Congress, the British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale each had an outstanding exhibition of Frankliniana. 
Savings banks, possibly for old times’ sake and surely in de- 
fiance of their prospering small loans departments, reprinted 
Poor Richard on thrift. The printers and publishers, who have 
never forgotten that Franklin was the pride of their art, issued 
attractive keepsakes. The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 
advertising men last January 17 awarded its Gold Medal of 
Achievement to Dr. Benjamin Franklin—posthumously. Eng- 
lish-Speaking Unions heard him hailed as a great Englishman, 
the Russian Academy of Sciences saluted him as ‘‘a staunch 
defender of national liberty, a fighter against slavery and colon- 
ial oppression,’’ and at the Philadelphia General Hospital a 
paper was read on the poor man’s aches and pains—both his 
aristocratic gout and the unsightly boils on his back. I should 
not be surprised to learn that, as Franklin was a runaway ap- 
prentice, he has been hailed somewhere by someone as America’s 
first, or at least most successful, juvenile delinquent. 

This is a measure of Franklin’s fame. He and George Wash- 
ington were America’s first national heroes. The noble chieftain 
and the illustrious philosopher won independence and estab- 
lished the Republic. For a century after their deaths they were 
linked in the popular mind—their names given proudly and 
hopefully to counties, fire companies, sons, militia units and a 
temperance society ; their authority appealed to in every national 
erisis and a good deal of daily living. The special places these 
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two occupied in the American pantheon was strikingly shown 
in 1843 when Washington’s sword and Franklin’s cane were 
presented by Washington’s great-nephew to the Nation. The 
sight of the sword of the warrior and the staff of the sage 
evoked a flood of patriotic eloquence and verse, and the sacred 
relics were reverently deposited in the National Museum. 

Washington and Franklin however are as unlike in their fame 
as they were different in their characters and achievements. In 
his integrity, his disinterestedness, even in those Roman features 
which Houdon has preserved, there was a godlike quality about 
Washington that won and kept him a unique place among the 
national heroes. Franklin’s humor, on the contrary, may have 
been divine but it was not godlike; and what sort of god ever 
looked like Benjamin Franklin? With a sure instinct their 
contemporaries gave Washington preeminence in the American 
Valhalla. A few days after Franklin’s death in 1790 an un- 
known poet predicted of him, 


Through ev’ry future Age, 
While hist’ry holds the pen, 
She’ll rank our virtuous sage 
Among the first of men; 
And when she counts her sons, 
Who earn’d immortal fame, 
Will, next to Washington’s, 
Record our Franklin’s name. 


And this judgment has remained the popular one. At a public 
patriotic meeting in 1830 Albert Gallatin proposed a toast to 
the memory of Franklin, ‘‘a citizen of Pennsylvania who, if 
Washington had not lived, would have been the first man in 
America.”’ 

Though Franklin was not first in rank among the national 
heroes he was the earliest. After 1760, alone among Americans, 
he enjoyed an intercolonial fame. Americans in London rarely 
omitted to call upon him, seldom failed to record in journals or 
private letters whatever he told them that was wise or humorous. 
After 1765 newspapers began to print and reprint anecdotes, 
witticisms and his famous epitaph. His 80th birthday was pub- 
licly celebrated by the journeymen printers in Philadelphia, 
and before he died his portraits hung in public places. One 
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of the earliest tributes to Franklin, composed by an unknown 
Philadelphian, recites Franklin’s services to the city and the 
province in a way that was to become usual in popular apprecia- 
tions of the man. 


Who plann’d the scheme the Associates to unite? 
Who wrote Plain Truth to bring that scheme to light? 
Who bid yon academic structure rise? 
Behold the man! each lisping babe replies. 
Who schemed yon hospital for the helpless poor? 
And op’d to charitable use each folding door? 
Our country’s cause, what senator defends 
Void of all partial, or all private ends? 
Who to his publick trust has firmly stood, 
And built Fort Allen for his country’s good? 

* * * 


Who was the man brave Braddock did record? 
‘‘The only man that with him kept his word.”’ 


’T was he, whose name the good and just will sound, 
While patriot deeds on faithful records stand. 


Great thy reward for all thy labours done, 
And at the great Tribunal will be known. 
There will thy genius other worlds survey 
And there adore the glorious God of day! 
There Baron Newton will our F-----lin greet 
And place him in his electrific seat ; 

O’er Europe, Asia, Africk’s scienced fame, 
The Royal Medal will exalt thy name; 
Transfer the palm by thy great genius won 
And proudly own America’s great son. 


The linking of Franklin’s name with Newton in these verses 
was another characteristic of much of the popular sentiment 
about Franklin in the latter part of the 18th century. 


To read with Newton’s ken the starry sky, 
And God the same in all his orbs desery, 
With Franklin nature’s hidden paths explore, 
To point at causes never known before, 
Disarm the storm and bid the lightning’s fire, 
Rush innocently down the guardian wire, 

* * ” 


These, these are deeds Columbia must approve, 
Must nurse their growth with all a parent’s love... . 
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Franklin is similarly coupled with Newton in ‘‘The Prospect of 
America,’’ a poem which is a catalogue of the great ones of the 
new nation—Hancock, Samuel Ward, John Rutledge, Washing- 
ton, Greene, Putnam, Professor Winthrop, Phyllis Wheatley. 
The author salutes Franklin in the following terms: 


See where thy Franklin points the glorious way; 
Like Newton skill’d, dark error to control, 
And pour bright knowledge on th’ enraptured soul. 
See where the sage all venerable stands, 
Th’ electric tube red glimm’ring in his hands. 

Go, mighty genius, where thy judgment spreads 
The road to glory—where fair science leads. 
From yon black clouds, that low with tempest bend, 
Compel the angry thunder to descend; 
And as the light’ning flashes swift on high, 
O! seize it glimm’ring from the darken’d sky: 
Then, like thyself, with flame enveloped o’er, 
While round thy brow the thunders harmless roar, 
Rise greater still—from tyrants snatch the rod, 
And be the second only to thy God. 


To Franklin’s contemporaries these extravagant estimates 
seemed sober truth. His fame, the printer of the Pennsylvania 
Packet predicted on Franklin’s homecoming in 1785, would never 
fade; on the contrary ‘‘the glory of this FATHER OF AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE”’ would continue to receive ‘‘an in- 


, 


erease of effulgence. Latest posterity’’ would be ‘‘wrapt in 
admiration at the prodigious efforts of native genius, which 
almost entirely unassisted by the auxiliaries that other famed 
characters are so much indebted to, shone forth the bright 
luminary of the western hemisphere.’’ 

Sincerer praise came from those who, having known Franklin 
personally, cited his precepts and followed his example. As 
early as 1761 his young friend Polly Stevenson resolved to 
imitate Franklin’s virtues. Benjamin Rush, rebuking his son 
for signing his name with an illegible flourish, told him Frank- 
lin’s story how he had been led to write his name in the same 
clear, simple hand in which he wrote the text. Offering advice 
on the curriculum of a new school, Cadwallader Evans, son of 
Franklin’s old friend, citing Franklin’s judgment, urged 
strongly that instruction be given in ‘‘the higher branches of 
the English language.’’ 
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From such praise of Franklin as this there was of course always 
steady dissent. His political enemies saw nothing in him worthy 
of applause or imitation. Franklin’s five-years’ agency in 
London, James Hamilton said in 1762, had done no good for the 
province but had ‘‘afforded him a life of pleasure, and an op- 
portunity of displaying his talents among the virtuosi of various 
kingdoms & nations .. . [and had gotten] for himself the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and for the modest and beautiful youth, his 
son, that of Master of Arts, from one of our most famous uni- 
versities.’’ ‘‘Let me tell you,’’ Hamilton concluded sarcastically, 
‘*those are no small acquisitions to the public, and therefore well 
worth paying for.’’ When he reviewed the events of the Revolu- 
tion John Adams had to admit that Franklin’s reputation in 
Europe had been ‘‘more universal than that of Leibnitz or 
Newton, Frederick or Voltaire’’; but he was certain this should 
not have been so. ‘‘Every thing always more or less withered 
that Dr. Franklin blasted,’’ he wrote waspishly in 1785. ‘‘I 
believe no man that ever existed had such a reputation for 
wisdom and such an influence, with so many stupid opinions. .. . 
It will take us 20 years to get through the perplexities in which 
his senseless system of politics have involved us and after all, 
the fault of it will be laid upon others, not on him.”’ 

Twenty thousand persons, it is true, attended Franklin’s 
funeral here in Philadelphia, but some of his fellow citizens 
stayed resolutely at home behind drawn curtains, cracking their 
little jokes about ‘‘old Ben Lightning-Rod,’’ remembering that 
Deborah Franklin was not a lady, gossiping how Peale the artist, 
going into Franklin’s home on business, had found the old man, 
then past 80, with the housemaid on his knee and rushed home 
to sketch the scene in the margin of his diary. Within a month 
of his death Philadelphians began to ‘‘explain upon’’ Franklin’s 
character, and in some corners of respectable Philadelphia they 
have not ceased doing so. 

The annalist John Fanning Watson was gratified in 1830 to 
find in John Jay Smith a man who shared his prejudice that 
Franklin was only ‘‘a wary politician who looked always to 
his own wants first... .’’ ‘‘But,’’ Watson sneered, ‘‘we must 
now keep him as one of our pillars.’’ Smith, for his part, wrote 
a history of the Library Company which denied Franklin credit 
for founding it in such terms that two of the directors told him 
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flatly that his interpretation was wrong as weil as petty. Even 
Franklin’s written English style, straightforward, supple and 
homely, was criticized as having had a deleterious effect on 
American language and literature. This kind of depreciation 
of Franklin had a spectacular eruption in 1895 when a great- 
great-granddaughter of Franklin, a woman of unimpeachable 
integrity and manners, was rejected for membership in the 
Colonial Dames, presumably because Franklin was not a gentle- 
man or there was no documentary proof of his marriage. 
Persons who held such opinions of the man warmly approved 
the judgment of Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
vania. After assembling a remarkable collection of Frankliniana, 
Pennypacker summed up his view of Franklin in an astonishing 
paragraph compounded equally of venom and ignorance. 


He was a job printer. He printed solely for gain and noth- 
ing that can be regarded as a contribution to learning or 
literature came from his press. He printed the Votes of 
Assembly and the Session Laws, the opportunity for doing 
which he secured through political influence, and when 
Benjamin Lay paid him for printing one of the earliest books 
against slave-keepers, it appeared without his imprint be- 
cause it was an unpopular effort. His most important work 
in the way of his art was the part he took in publishing 
Sewell’s History of the Quakers, but that was given to him 
by Keimer, the generous old enthusiast of whom he speaks 
so slightingly in his autobiography. He was the genius of 
worldly wisdom. He remained with the Quakers so long as 
they retained power and left them when they lost it. He 
secured the favors of women without marriage. He gave to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital the outlawed debts of his firm, 
which had no value because uncollectible, and gained a 
reputation for philanthropy. The Library Company of 
Philadelphia has been called the Franklin Library, although 
it contains the really valuable collection made by James 
Logan, and its records show that Thomas Bond bought and 
gave to it Franklin’s newspaper and Franklin gave to it 
practically nothing. He claimed to have founded the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania because he wrote a pamphlet, 
although he endeavored to prevent Dr. William Smith, the 
provost and real founder, from getting money in England 
for its support. He claimed to have founded the American 
Philosophical Society, although its minutes show that he 
never read a scientific paper before it and, while president 
even failed to attend the meetings. 
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Franklin’s popular reputation, now as a century ago, has 
rested on the partial picture he presented of himself in the 
‘*Memoirs’’ and ‘‘The Way to Wealth.’’ Literally thousands of 
printings of these works and extracts from them, letters and 
paragraphs written by Franklin or attributed to him, like ‘‘The 
Way of Making Money Plenty in Every Man’s Pocket,’’ have 
made the industrious, frugal, common-sensical, witty and in- 
ventive Franklin familiar to six generations of Americans. 
Franklin on Market Street with his ‘‘great puffy rolls’’ and his 
maxims, Franklin flying his kite and reading through bifocal 
lenses have a long bibliographical history. Another picture of 
Franklin, equally well-known, of an old man petting and being 
petted by the ladies of France, a bawdy, leering Franklin, has 
survived and flourished in oral tradition. 

Those pictures are hardly accurate. Can it be that the real 
Franklin was too all-embracing, too competent, too wise, above 
all too mocking, to be readily accepted as a hero by the American 
democracy? If his countrymen were to accept him, they must 
first make him over in their image, not themselves in his. No 
man was less an orthodox Christian than Franklin—a fact that 
deeply troubled his biographers in the evangelical 19th century. 
So they pointed instead to the social good he did, and James 
Parton, the best of these biographers, flatly asserted that Frank- 
lin was ‘‘the consummate Christian of his time’’ because he was 
tolerant and charitable. Though he was always ‘‘Doctor’’ 
Franklin to his contemporaries, posterity has called him Ben. 
He drafted and practiced a standard of private and social 
discipline that anyone can follow: we prefer to point to his lapses 
from it, snickering over the ‘‘ Advice to a Young Man on the 
Choice of a Mistress.’’ He earnestly tried to show how in hard 
times a young man might prosper and save enough to pay his 
taxes: we call it penny-pinching, doubt that it promotes the 
social welfare and feel better to be told that he overdrew his 
account in the Bank of North America. 

To teach his countrymen industry and thrift was a conscious 
purpose of Poor Richard’s Almanacs. Poor Richard assured his 
readers that if they practiced those qualities they would promote 
not only their own prosperity and happiness but the community’s 
as well. For industry and thrift are in their effects social quali- 
ties ; the indolent and profligate are burdens to the community— 
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heavier burdens in America in Franklin’s time than they might 
be today, when there is a surplus to support them. In simple 
communities living close to subsistence, as many in colonial 
America did, private vice and virtue had a close and immediate 
effect on public action. No guild or manor protected the com- 
munity here as in medieval Europe; by Franklin’s time the 
church was losing its influence. If the community was not to be 
at the mercy of every private vice, it must be strengthened by 
private virtue. Franklin’s career was an exemplification of the 
attainment and practice of virtue. 

Neither in Poor Richard, nor in his own conduct, did Franklin 
regard thrift and industry as desirable in themselves. It is too 
easy to see in the aphorisms of Poor Richard, with their emphasis 
on honesty, industry and thrift, a consistent, exclusive philosophy 
guiding Benjamin Franklin: not so. ‘‘Up, sluggard, and waste 
not life ; in the grave will be sleeping enough,’’ said Poor Richard. 
Does not this relate to another line in the almanacs: ‘‘ There are 
lazy minds as well as lazy bodies’’? ‘‘A fat kitchen, a lean will,’’ 
said Poor Richard. ‘‘An egg today is better than a hen to- 


’? 


morrow.’’ ‘‘Light purse, heavy heart,’’ declared Poor Richard, 


and ‘‘He who multiplies riches, multiplies cares.’’ ‘‘He that 
hath a trade, hath an estate,’’ promised Poor Richard, and he 


b J 


warned that ‘‘Success has ruined many a man.’’ ‘‘Industry, 
perseverance and frugality make fortune yield,’’ said Poor 
Richard, and ‘‘ Drive thy business or it will drive thee.’’ And he 
was not talking about the kind of physical exertion that cripples 
modern American business executives with heart attacks at 55, 
when he made Poor Richard say : ‘‘ Nine men in ten are suicides.”’ 

More important than this larger view of man which runs 
through Poor Richard is the evidence of Franklin’s own conduct. 
He did not of course fancy that poverty is preferable to wealth 
—he was not a fool—but when he had amassed a competence he 
withdrew from business. Some of the most joyful letters he 
ever wrote are those of 1747 and 1748 when, having withdrawn 
from business, he was looking forward to uninterrupted leisure 
for philosophical studies. ‘‘Wealth,’’ said Poor Richard, ‘‘is 
not his that has it, but his that enjoys it.’’ 

‘‘Your sentiments of the general foible of mankind in the 
pursuit of wealth to no end,’’ Benjamin Franklin told William 
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Strahan, ‘‘are expressed in a manner that gave me great pleasure 
in reading. They are extremely just; at least they are perfectly 
agreeable to mine. But London citizens, they say, are ambitious 
of what they call dying worth a great sum. The very notion 
seems to me absurd; and just the same as if a man should run 
in debt for 1000 superfluities, to the end that when he should 
be stript of all, and imprisoned by his creditors, it might be said 
he broke worth a great sum. I imagine that what we have above 
what we can use, is not properly ours, though we possess it; and 
that the rich man who must die was no more worth what he 
leaves than the debtor who must pay.’’ 

Though he managed his property carefully Franklin was by 
no means penurious. He did not customarily dine on sawdust 
pudding and water; he only demonstrated to his political op- 
ponents that he could if he had to, and would, rather than lose 
his independence to them. On the contrary he was generous to 
his family—witness the purchases he made for his household 
when he visited London in 1757. He helped to support several 
brothers and sisters, nieces and nephews; at the end of his life 
he was supporting grandnieces and grandnephews as well. He 
was one of the first American philanthropists, subscribing to 
every worthy cause—the Harvard College library, Mikveh Israel 
Congregation, an expedition to find the Northwest Passage— 
making secret gifts to unfortunate friends, and by his will creat- 
ing two philanthropic trusts, which were perhaps models for 
similar bequests in this country thereafter. 

Franklin is also of course the nation’s chief apostle of self-help 
and individualism. His is the first great American success story 
—the poor boy who rose to stand before five kings and dine with 
one. Yet no man in his day better understood, or more often and 
successfully practiced, the techniques of cooperative action than 
Franklin. He applied principles of mechanics to benevolence. 
By uniting many small private energies into a voluntary joint 
stock association, he created engines with power for infinite good 
in the American community. The Library Company is the 
classic example. Someone in the Junto pointed out ‘‘that since 
our books were often referred to in our disquisitions upon the 
queries, it might be convenient to us to have them all together 
where we met... and by thus clubbing our books to a common 
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library, we should .. . have each of us the advantage of using 
the books of all the other members, which would be nearly as 
beneficial as if each owned the whole.’’ The principle was the 
same in a score of other associations he formed, whether for 
private or public ends. One sees it too in the loans he sometimes 
made, on condition they be repaid by lending the same sum to 
another needy fellow and so on ad infinitum, so that the benevo- 
lence did many times its original work. 

The ‘‘Memoirs’’ and some of Franklin’s letters reveal a man 
who was ambitious, often pushing, sometimes vain. As a lad of 
19 he got to see Sir Hans Sloane by offering to show him some 
American curiosities, but the curiosities must have been desirable 
and the young man entertaining or at least interesting, for Sloane 
gave him a guinea for an asbestos purse Franklin brought him. 
Though his purpose in retiring from business was to study 
science, Franklin relates in the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ the public thought 
him a man of leisure. The Governor made him a justice of the 
peace; the corporation of Philadelphia appointed him to the 
Common Council and made him an alderman; soon afterwards 
the citizens at large elected him to the Assembly. ‘‘I would not 
insinuate that my ambition was not flattered by all these promo- 
tions,’’ said Franklin. ‘‘It certainly was.’’ 

This capacity for seeing himself objectively, his honest con- 
fession of his own feelings, robs Franklin’s vanity and satisfac- 
tion of their evil. Granted that Franklin did not seem to mind 
at all the extravagant popular adulation of him in France, he 
also appreciated that this popularity was a powerful weapon in 
his diplomatic arsenal. Such detachment must be remembered 
when we ask how he could bear to be surrounded in his own 
house in Philadelphia with portraits of himself and productions 
of France decorated with his face. 

Moderation was another element of Franklin’s conduct and 
character. How and why he taught himself not to be assertive, 
he tells us in his ‘‘Memoirs,’’ and he expressed even the aphor- 
isms of Poor Richard, as Professor Schneider has pointed out, as 
conditions. If you ‘‘keep your shop,’’ then ‘‘your shop will keep 
thee.’’ If, as you say, ‘‘your riches are yours,’’ then ‘‘why don’t 
you take them with you t’other world?’’ 

In political action too Franklin was too moderate not to see 
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reason in the opposing position. He formed no political party, 
developed no political philosophy. No man could have shone 
as president of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
and Franklin had the handicaps of age and ill health as well as 
that of the constitution. But he would not have been a successful 
executive. His talent lay in finding common ground. John 
Adams filled the margins of his books with angry arguments 
with their authors; Franklin’s marginalia are few, and many, 
perhaps most, of them seem only to be adding evidence or 
another reason to the author’s argument. Not for Franklin were 
the challenging, uncompromising slogans of democratic politics 
and diplomacy. ‘‘The definitive treaty [of peace with Britain] 
was signed the third instant,’’ he wrote Josiah Quincy in Septem- 
ber 1783. ‘‘We are now friends with England and with all 
mankind. May we never see another war! for in my opinion 
there never was a good war, or a bad peace.’’ 

This quality of moderation one hears memorably in Franklin’s 
final address to the Constitutional Convention. ‘‘I confess that 
I do not entirely approve of this Constitution at present,’’ began 
the old man, who preferred a unicameral legislature to two houses 
and a weak executive to a strong president, ‘‘but, Sir, I am not 
sure I shall never approve it; for, having lived long, I have ex- 
perienced many instances of being obliged, by better information 
or full consideration, to change my opinions even on important 
subjects, which I once thought right, but found to be otherwise. 
It is therefore that, the older I grow the more apt I am to doubt 
of my own judgment of others.’’ And in this lofty tone of 
objective self-doubt he pleaded with his fellow delegates ‘‘to 
doubt a little’’ of their own infallibility, as he did, and put their 
names all to the document. ‘‘The wise and the brave dares own 
that he was wrong,’’ Poor Richard had said. 

Nearly 20 years ago Carl Van Doren in his biography of 
Franklin undertook ‘‘to rescue him from the dry, prim people 
who have claimed him as one of them. They praise his thrift,’’ 
Van Doren continued. ‘‘But he himself admitted that he could 
never learn frugality, and he practiced it no longer than his 
poverty forced him to. They praise his prudence. But at 
seventy he became the leader of a revolution, and throughout 
his life he ran bold risks. They praise him for being a plain 
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man. Hardly another man of affairs has ever been more devoted 
to the pleasant graces.’” Thus Van Doren replaced the smug 
Franklin of the saving banks maxims by the actual Franklin, a 
man of many interests, moods, achievements, complete with 
errata. 

No doubt the forthcoming edition of ‘‘ The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin’’ will promote the task Van Doren set himself. For 
the rescue operation is not yet completed. ‘‘Dry, prim people”’ 
still claim Franklin as their own. Some of the professors still 
wilfully insist that all of Franklin is bound up in selected 
passages from the ‘‘Memoirs’’ and selected aphorisms from the 
almanacs. And there are still persons who think of Franklin 
as William Cobbett did, that he was a ‘‘crafty and lecherous 
hypocrite . . . whose very statue seems to gloat on the wenches 
as they walk the state-house yard.”’ 

At no time in his life did Franklin believe that what was not 
right could ever be useful, or that the ultimate wisdom consisted 
in repeating, or even observing, ‘‘ Early to bed, early to rise. .. .’’ 
He was bigger, and more sensible, than that. What he wrote 
shows it; what he did proves it; and a biographer who does not 
pay attention to what Franklin did as well as to what he said, 
though he may produce a provocative or entertaining book, 
simply is not writing history or sound criticism. 

Franklin’s temper was not heroic or poetic. Moderation, 
balance, reason, discipline never are. Poor Richard led no 
forlorn hope, but he was never driven from the field. If he 
never knew the ecstacy of those whom God intoxicates, neither 
did he succumb to despair and self-flagellation, which paralyze 
a man for action. In a world of Franklin’s perhaps no banners 
fly or wild songs sound forth, but in their decent, sober lives the 
citizens needed few jails and no psychiatrists. 

Perhaps something like this explains the behavior of the statue 
of Franklin that stood over the entrance of old Philadelphia 
Library Company hall. The Houdon statue of Washington in 
Richmond commands us imperiously, as though the subject were 
alive, and the Lincoln Memorial induces a kind of religious con- 
templation in those who pass through its columns. But the statue 
of Franklin, Philadelphia’s wise ones said, used to descend from 
its niche every Saturday at midnight to share a friendly glass 
of beer with honest lads in a tavern across the street. 





THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


AM delighted you have given me the opportunity to appear 

before you and render an accounting of the activities of the 
President’s Commission on Education Beyond the High School. 
The Association of American Colleges is such an important in- 
fluence in this area that our committee feels an obligation to 
keep you advised of our progress. But I have a much more self- 
ish motive. This is my chance to tell you about our work, how 
we are going about it and the conclusions we are tentatively 
adopting, and then beg you to give us your ideas. Tell us if we 
appear to be headed in the right direction, make suggestions to 
us, criticize us but above all don’t ignore us, for you are our 
constituency and we intend to be sensitive to your ideas. 

As you know, the committee was appointed by the President 
in April of last year although its chairman was put to work a 
month earlier. It consists of 35 members—half educators and 
the other half pretending to be educated. All are closely related 
to the educational process. Besides wide geographical coverage 
and political balance we have representatives of the chief forms 
of post-high-school education. 

We are concerned not just with colleges and universities but 
with technical schools, proprietary institutions, two-year colleges, 
extension activities of the universities as well as the general area 
of adult education. This is such a large assignment that it will 
be hard for us to produce a report containing many detailed 
suggestions which are generally applicable. We hope however to 
issue reports which will provoke discussion and lead to planning, 
which is the first step toward solutions. We hope to be a catalyst 
which will precipitate many of the ideas held in suspense. 

Since the establishment of the committee we have met a num- 
ber of times as a whole and also as subcommittees. We have 
planned five regional conferences in different parts of the 
country—New England, the Middle Atlantic States, the South, 
the Middle West and the Far West. In order to plan for these 
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meetings and to guide them we have had help from a group in 
New England headed by Dean Kirby-Miller of Radcliffe; an- 
other under the leadership of President Newsom of New York 
University and others under the leadership of Mr. Anderson of 
the Southern Regional Education Board, Dean Dodds of the 
College of Education of the University of Illinois, and Mr. Har- 
old E. Enarson of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education. 

These five groups have held workshops, appointed chairmen 
and steering committees and drawn up the agendas for the 
regional conferences, which will be held in April and May of 
this year. Their purpose is to advise the committee of the re- 
gional aspects of the problems which the committee hears about 
on a national scale. 

With these matters under way the committee issued a report in 
November listing certain preliminary conclusions which might 
form the basis for subsequent recommendations. No doubt many 
of you have seen this report. (I hope so for we have distributed 
20,000 copies.) It does not deal with the controversial aspects 
of problems at this stage and that is by design. The committee 
considered whether to issue one report—the final one—or one 
or more interim reports which might provoke discussion and so 
assist us. We felt that there was also a choice between an ex- 
haustive report on the subject of post-high-school education, 
which would of course include all aspects of the subject with 
theory, counsel and advocacy of our views, or a report of limited 
objectives which would concentrate on a few central ideas that 
might be translated into immediate action and point the direction 
of future planning. This limited type of report appeared to be 
the wise course, and in consequence our interim report of Novem- 
ber is in this style. 

We hope to restrict our final report to only a very few recom- 
mendations and suggested attitudes, lest the lay public who must 
eventually foot the bill become confused by too many viewpoints 
and judgments. 

Because we are sure that the American public and certainly 
not the committee will decide the various kinds of post-high- 
school education which will exist for the next decade and beyond, 
we asked in a covering letter accompanying the report for as 
many comments as possible. We believe it is our function to 
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pose the problems in such form as may aid discussion and 
planning. 

A wise man once said: Never underestimate the intelligence 
of your audience but never overestimate its detailed knowledge 
of your subject. This emboldens me to summarize briefly our 
report. 

We came up with four premises and six conclusions on which 
subsequent recommendations will be based when we have had a 
chance to digest a variety of expressions of opinion. Here are 
the four premises: 

1. There were twice as many children born in 1956 as in 1936 
and thus there will be at least twice as many people leaving high 
school in the next 15 or 20 years as has been the case recently. 

2. Our second premise is equally fundamental: a higher per- 
centage of youth will wish to go to college or in other ways re- 
ceive post-high-school education. 

3. Our interdependent industrial society is going to require 
more and more training and education. The training will be 
needed to operate more complicated machinery, perform more 
complicated tasks or guide more complicated procedures. The 
education will be needed not just as a fundamental upon which 
training can be built but to meet successfully the rapidly chang- 
ing social order, to take advantage of the rich opportunities 
around us and to enjoy our growing leisure. 

4. The fourth and last premise is that further education should 
be available in quantity, quality and variety but it should be 
readily accessible also. There is no doubt that accessibility and 
availability are present but not to the degree which will be nec- 
essary in the decades ahead. 

Derived from these premises which the committee believes will 
not be seriously questioned are six preliminary conclusions. 
There is not time to read the full text but perhaps a sentence or 
two in summary might whet your appetite to read the whole of 
the 12-page report. Here is a summary of our six conclusions: 


1. American ideals and the increasing complexity of our civ- 
ilization require that each individual develop his or her talents to 
the fullest. This country will never tolerate the nurturing of 
only an educational elite. We must have a system which pro- 
vides education beyond high school for all according to their 
needs and their capacities. 
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To do this we must have improved guidance programs so that 
we may eliminate the waste of talent inherent in the fact that 
tens of thousands of our superior high school graduates do not 
go on to college. At the same time others should be guided into 
preparation for those occupations and careers best adapted to 
their capacities and skills. 

2. Our second conclusion states that the need of the indi- 
vidual and of society will far outrun the present planned ca- 
pacity of existing colleges and universities and other post-high- 
school institutions. It takes time to plan but unless laymen as 
well as educators are aware of the deficiencies no effective plan- 
ning can be done. 

3. The needs of the oncoming numbers of individuals with 
varying abilities and interests will call for a less rigid time 
requirement and greater flexibility. Plans for an enlarged edu- 
cational system must take into account all the various educational 
opportunities, including extended secondary work for some, 
apprenticeship for others, two-year study programs, technical 
training for some professional positions, as well as the four-year 
liberal arts program. There must also be a wide variety of 
adult educational programs. At the same time there must be 
increased emphasis on the individual’s responsibility for his own 
education. In the last analysis the measure of success of an 
educational system is the extent to which it kindles in the indi- 
vidual a zeal for further development and enlarged understand- 
ing. Finally we must not confuse the accolade of a degree with 
achievement of an education. We must not become a parchment- 
directed society. 

4. Our fourth conclusion is an obvious one to all of you: we 
shall need many more teachers than our present efforts can pro- 
vide. Some temporary steps must be taken but in the long run 
the financial status of the teacher must be raised to put this 
honored profession in competition with the other opportunities 
available for our best young people. Although there are several 
ways to make teaching careers relatively more attractive, all of 
them together will not equal in importance substantially higher 
salaries. We must face up to this stubborn fact. 

5. There must be promptly formulated an explicit and con- 
sidered policy as to the role of Federal Government in education 
beyond high school. The Federal Government through many 
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separate agencies does many things that involve and have an 
impact on education beyond high school. But as yet there is no 
over-all federal policy. Thus, uncoordinated special proposals 
lead to the danger of ‘‘crash’’ programs for particular careers, 
narrowly defined scholarship aid, uncoordinated loans or sub- 
sidies for well-dramatized purposes, and contributions toward 
vocational training. The committee has no recommendation to 
make on this subject as yet but hopes to have more to say about 
it in its next report. 

6. The sixth and last conclusion states that, no matter how 
well we utilize present resources, additional financial support 
must be provided if the increased millions in population are to 
be enabled to develop their talents to the fullest. Whether this 
is paid for in whole or in part privately, locally, by the states or 
by the Federal Government, the original source of support is 
the people themselves. It will cost us more in total in the future 
to educate our young people and I suspect it will cost us more 
per capita. But you of all people will never forget that this 
investment will pay an increasing dividend to the nation. 


There you have a very condensed summary of our first interim 
report. We hope it will stimulate some thinking and a little 
planning. The road to inertia is paved with good reports. I do 
not mean to imply that we think our report is a particularly good 
one, but that is unimportant because we are sure that it is better 
to do something about an uninspired report than to do nothing 
about a brilliant one. We also have a sincere belief in one of 
our American characteristics—we talk about our problems, we 
debate the possible solutions and then we do something. We in 
this country do not rely upon the possibility that an all-seeing, 
all-doing government of infinite wisdom is going to tell us what 
is best for us. 

Our committee therefore offers itself as a focal point where 
suggestions can be made, discussions held. Its reports will never 
be final documents but merely statements round which public 
opinion will be formed. There are no final solutions but there 
ean be change and growth and improvement. 

And so I say: send us your ideas. If you approve what we 
have done to date we are glad. If you disapprove we don’t mind 
a bit—your criticisms will help us and help you. But whatever 
else you do, don’t ignore the emerging problems of a greater 
demand for education from twice the number of people. 





NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


NILS Y. WESSELL 
PRESIDENT, TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


HE following report of the past year’s activities of the Na- 

tional Commission on Accrediting is presented to you at this 
time since the Association of American Colleges is one of the 
seven constituent members of the Commission. You have six 
representatives serving on the Commission. They are: 


Morgan §S. Odell, President, Lewis and Clark College, 

Very Rev. Paul S. Reinert, President, Saint Louis University, 

Hubert Searcy, President, Huntingdon College, 

Miller Upton, President, Beloit College, and 

Martin D. Whitaker, President, Lehigh University, who also 
serves as Secretary-Treasurer of the Commission. I am the sixth 
representative of your Association and, as the Executive Com- 
mittee member of the Commission, am presenting this report 
to you. 

The issue which absorbed most of the recent attention of the 
Commission, at least until the past few months, was the ques- 
tion of a national agency in the area of accrediting programs 
in teacher education. As you know, after much discussion, 
deliberation and negotiation, the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education was finally and officially recognized 
by the Commission in October. The Commission on Teacher 
Education of the Association of American Colleges assisted in 
preliminary discussions leading to changes in structure of 
NCATE so that when it was approved agreements had been 
made to provide for a majority on that body from colleges and 
universities representing all types of institutions preparing 
teachers. President Seegers is commenting on these develop- 
ments in his report tomorrow for the Commission on Teacher 
Education and so I will make no further mention of them at 
this time. 

In the past few months a committee representing the National 
Commission on Accrediting has met several times with a com- 
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mittee representing the American Association of University 
Women. I am pleased to report that these two committees were 
able to reach unanimous agreement on recommendations to be 
presented to the Board of Directors of AAUW and to the Com- 
mission. These recommendations provide for much greater 
reliance on the regional accrediting associations than has here- 
tofore been the case. They are to be considered by the National 
Commission on Accrediting at its annual meeting in March 
1957. As soon as an agreement is finally reached you will be 
notified by the Executive Secretary of the Commission. 

In addition to the recommendations regarding AAUW, it 
is expected that a Statement of Criteria for Accrediting Agen- 
cies will be presented to the National Commission for final 
adoption at the same meeting. This statement has been pre- 
pared with much care and after consultation with representa- 
tives of the various recognized accrediting agencies. It aims 
to give impetus to further improvement in accrediting. 

The history and records of the National Commission point 
out the necessity for close cooperation between the Commission 
and the various recognized accrediting agencies, especially the 
regional associations. Recognizing this fact, the Commission 
at its 1956 annual meeting authorized the appointment of a 
committee from the Commission to consider this question. Pres- 
idents Reinert and Whitaker are members of this Committee. 
The issue is currently receiving serious consideration on the 
part of representatives both of the regional associations and 
of the Commission. We look for the development in the near 
future of some official means of closer coordination and coopera- 
tion on the part of all regional associations and the National 
Commission on Accrediting. 

Further reports of these developments and other activities 
of the Commission will be mailed directly to you from time to 
time by the Executive Secretary of the Commission. 





MEETING OF PRESIDENTS’ WIVES 


ALICE DISTLER 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


THE annual meeting of presidents’ wives was called to order 

at 9:30 A.M., Wednesday, 9 January 1957 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The ladies were 
welcomed by Mrs. Arthur G. Coons, wife of the President of 
the Association. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes of the 1956 
meeting, Mrs. Coons expressed the thanks of the group to the 
Philadelphia area hostesses, and especially to Mrs. James Creese, 
Mrs. Gaylord P. Harnwell and Mrs. Robert L. Johnson, as co- 
chairmen of the local ladies’ reception committee, and to Mrs. 
Millard E. Gladfelter, who acted for Mrs. Johnson in her un- 
avoidable absence, for their efforts in arranging a most inter- 
esting program of entertainment. 

Mrs. Coons introduced Mrs. Richard D. Weigle, St. John’s 
College, Maryland, whose husband is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education. Mrs. Weigle gave a brief account of 
the ‘‘Pugwash Experiment’’ from the wives’ angle. She made 
it clear that although the name sounded ominous the actual ex- 
perience of participation was both enjoyable and stimulating. 
Mr. Cyrus Eaton, whose summer home is in the quaint town of 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia, was host to the members of the commis- 
sion and their wives. Seminars were held each morning with 
Dean Jacob Klein of St. John’s College and President Harold 
Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College as discussion leaders. The 
wives were welcome to ‘‘listen in’’ only, but there was ample 
time for informal get-togethers and for the many pleasant di- 
versions that Mr. Eaton had arranged. 

Mrs. Coons then turned the meeting over to Mrs. Theodore A. 
Distler, who as mederator introduced the members of a panel 
for discussion of the Presidents’ Institutes. 

Mrs. J. Ralph Murray, Elmira College, who had taken part 
in the 1955 institute, spoke about the physical facilities provided 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
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Mrs. William F. Quillian, Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, gave the highlights of the 1955 sessions. 

Mrs. William E. Morgan, The Principia, who had attended 
the 1956 institute, described a typical institute day. 

Mrs. Perry E. Gresham, Bethany College, West Virginia, then 
gave a general evaluation of the institute procedures. 

The panelists agreed that the case studies, which were the core 
of the institutes, had been invaluable to them in their approach 
to actual problems as they arose on the campus. 

The audience was intensely interested in the discussion. Mrs. 
Fred G. Holloway, Drew University, lightly suggested that the 
Association might consider the provision of ‘‘refresher’’ insti- 
tutes for presidents and their wives who had ‘‘ gotten into a rut’’ 
after ten or more years of service. 

Before adjourning the meeting, Mrs. Coons introduced Mrs. 
J. Ollie Edmunds, Stetson University, who will preside at the 
1958 meeting in Miami Beach, Florida. 

By way of suggestion, members of the group had better start 
filling their piggy banks forthwith for a visit to sunny Florida 
next January. 

It was a great treat, after a most delicious luncheon at Drexel 
Institute, planned by Head Dietitian Lillian Mack, to see the 
lovely gowns of the Drexel ladies of past decades, modeled by 
Drexel students. The interest of the costumes was enhanced 
by the commentaries given by Dean Ardenia Chapman of the 
College of Home Economics. 

A bus ride through Fairmount Park took the ladies to his- 
toric Mount Pleasant, built in 1762 by John Macpherson and 
restored in 1925 with furnishings in the Chippendale style to 
match the carved woodwork. 

Again by bus, the party was then taken to the University Mu- 
seum on the campus of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
Mrs. Harnwell was hostess at tea. Afterwards she introduced 
Mr. Charles Wiley, superintendent of the museum, who briefly 
described its collections and especially the cameos and intaglios 
which were currently on display. The five o’clock closing bell 
rang all too soon. 

On Thursday morning the ladies breakfasted at Temple Uni- 
versity, where they were welcomed by Dean Gertrude D. Pea- 
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body, and Mrs. Gladfelter acted as hostess. The breakfast was 
a veritable banquet and, by a most charming gesture, the red 
and white carnations which adorned the tables were afterwards 
given to the guests as corsages. 

After breakfast the group visited the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains. Commander Walter H. White, Chaplain-in-Charge, 
explained that the chapel was built to commemorate four chap- 
lains of three faiths—Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish— 
who gave their lives to save four of their comrades in the sink- 
ing of the S. 8S. Dorchester on 3 February 1943. The chapel is 
a sanctuary for brotherhood, sustained solely by the gifts of 
friends and used by all three faiths, as a sign of the unity of all 
Americans under one God. 

Some of the ladies continued their sightseeing with a visit to 
Independence Hall before getting back to their hotels, where 
anxious husbands were waiting to be on the homeward way. 





COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
ACADEMIC TENURE 


SAMUEL B. GOULD 
ACTING CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT, ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


HE major work of the Commission for the year was the devel- 

opment, by means of a joint committee from the Commission 
and from the American Association of University Professors, of 
a report on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceed- 
ings. The joint committee met in Chicago on 10 and 11 July and 
agreed upon the statement included in this report, as modified in 
the meeting of the Commission on 8 January 1957. 

The statement on dismissal proceedings will be circulated 
among the memberships of both associations during the current 
year, in order to give opportunity for further suggestions and 
modifications. It is suggested that the statement be discussed with 
faculties and governing boards of the member institutions 
of the Association. At the annual meeting in January 1958 the 
modified statement will be presented for approval of the member- 
ship. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL STANDARDS IN 
Facuuty DISMISSAL PROCEEDINGS 


Introduction 


Any approach toward settling the difficulties which have be- 
set dismissal proceedings on many American campuses must look 
beyond procedure into setting and cause. A dismissal proceed- 
ing is a symptom of failure; no amount of effective removal 
process will do as much as will the cultivation of conditions in 
which dismissals rarely if ever need occur. 

Just as the board of control or other governing body is the 
legal and fiscal entity of the college the faculty are the academic 
entity. Historically the academic corporation is the older. Fac- 
ulties were formed in the Middle Ages, with managerial affairs 
either self-arranged or routinely handled by the parent church. 
Modern college faculties, on the other hand, are part of a com- 
plex and expensive structure requiring legal incorporation, with 
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stewards and managers specificially appointed to discharge cer- 
tain functions. 

Nonetheless: the faculty of a modern college constitute an en- 
tity as real as that of the faculties of antiquity, in terms of col- 
lective purpose and function. A necessary pre-condition of a 
strong faculty is that it have firsthand concern with its own mem- 
bership. This is properly reflected at both ends of the process: 
i.e., appointments to and separations from the faculty body. 

A well-organized faculty will reflect sympathetic understand- 
ing by trustees and teachers alike of their respective and comple- 
mentary roles. These should be spelled out carefully somewhere 
and made available to all. Trustees and faculty in particular 
should understand and agree en their respective roles in de- 
termining who shall join and who shall remain on the faculty. It 
seems clear on the American college scene that a close positive 
relationship exists between colleges of excellent standing and 
strong faculties, which have a maximum share of responsibility 
in determining their own memberships. This is in nowise incon- 
sistent with full faculty awareness of institutional factors with 
which the governing board must be primarily concerned. 

The administrator has as one of his prime duties helping to 
keep those respective roles clear. 

In the effective college a dismissal proceeding will be the rare 
exception, coming perhaps from individual human weakness 
rather than from an unhealthful setting. When it does come, 
however, the college should be prepared for it, so that both in- 
stitutional integrity and individual human rights may be pre- 
served during the process of resolving the trouble. 

One persistent source of difficulty is the question of adequate 
cause for the dismissal of a faculty member. Despite the 1940 
Statement of Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
subsequent attempts to build upon it, considerable ambiguity 
and misunderstanding persists throughout the higher education 
scene, especially in the respective understanding of trustees, ad- 
ministration and faculty on this question. The present report 
does not deal with this matter; but the Joint Committee on Pro- 
cedural Standards believes that much good could come from con- 
ferences on individual campuses to discuss a number of topics 
concerned with tenure and its basis in faculty-institution rela- 
tionships. It seems important to end the confusion, not only 
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within our profession but in the minds of others who look on from 
outside, concerning these factors regarding a professor which, 
once proved, become proper grounds for dismissal from the 
faculty. 

The present report deals with the less controversial question 
of procedure within the limits of the charter and statutes of the 
institution ; yet the Joint Committee, as a group of teachers and 
administrators, are well aware that the genius of American higher 
education is in its diversity, which in turn bespeaks its freedom, 
even in such matters. Recommendations by any one group on the 
institution of certain policies and procedures must remain only 
recommendations, and perhaps even only suggestions. The Joint 
Committee, however, would like to make one strong recommenda- 
tion: that colleges and universities, through the medium of fac- 
ulty, administration and trustee groups in conference, use this 
report on dismissal procedure as the basis for general clarifica- 
tion of local processes. It is our conviction that on few campuses 
does there exist a completely adequate understanding of the vari- 
ous roles and responsibilities. The Joint Committee is bold 
enough to hope that its report may help touch off a widespread 
series of campus discussions aimed toward greater mutual under- 
standing. 

The growing turmoil of faculty mobility throughout higher 
education in the years ahead may make it imperative that we be- 
come more clear on what are the implications of permanent mem- 
bership in a college faculty; how it is best preserved and effec- 
tively exercised ; and how it may properly be called into question. 
If this kind of discussion is launched as a result of the present 
study, it will be by far the most important outcome of the work 
of the Joint Committee on Procedural Standards. It may then 
help establish over a broad front the kind of climate that will re- 
sult in a minimization of tenure crises and other evidences of 
failure in our teaching mission. It may help lay the groundwork 
for building academic communities effectively united in what 
they must do to face the giant educational challenges before 
us all. 

Procedural Recommendations 


1. Preliminary Proceedings Concerning the Fitness of a Faculty 
Member. 
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When reason to question the fitness of a faculty member of a 
college or university arises, the appropriate administrative offi- 
cers should ordinarily discuss the matter with him in personal 
interview. If an adjustment does not result, a permanent com- 
mittee elected by the faculty and charged, among other functions, 
with rendering confidential advice in such situations, should in- 
terview the faculty member and determine whether, in its view, 
formal proceedings to consider his dismissal should be instituted. 
If the committee recommends that such proceedings should be 
begun, or if the president of the institution, even after consider- 
ing a recommendation of the committee favorable to the faculty 
member, adheres to the view that a proceeding should be under- 
taken, action should be commenced under the procedures which 
follow. The grounds of proceeding should be jointly formulated 
by the president and the faculty committee. 

2. Commencement of Formal Proceedings. 

The formal proceedings should be commenced by a communi- 
cation addressed to the faculty member by the president of the 
institution, stating that it has become the responsibility of the 
president in behalf of the institution to inform the faculty mem- 
ber that, at a stated time and place, a hearing to determine 
whether he should be removed from his faculty position for cer- 
tain enumerated reasons will be conducted by a faculty com- 
mittee. These reasons should be set forth with particularity, and 
the faculty member should be informed, in detail or by reference 
to published regulations, of the procedural rights that will be 
accorded to him. He should be requested to respond in writing 
to the president’s letter, up to a time which should normally be 
not less than one week before the date set for the hearing. 

3. Suspension of the Faculty Member. 

Suspension of the faculty member during the proceedings in 
his case is justified only if immediate harm to himself or others 
is threatened by his continuance. Any such suspension should 
be with pay.* 

4. Hearing Committee. 

A committee of faculty members to conduct the hearing and 

reach a decision should be established as soon as possible after 


* If legal requirements forbid payment to persons not currently rendering 
service, other duties than teaching might be assigned to the faculty member. 
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the president’s letter to the faculty member has been sent. The 
committee should be composed of an equal number of faculty 
members designated by the elected committee which rendered 
initial advice and by the president, respectively, and of an ad- 
ditional member selected by those designated. The choice of 
members of the hearing committee should be on the basis of their 
known objectivity and the regard in which they are held in the 
academic community. The committee should elect its own chair- 
man. 

5. Committee Proceeding. 

The hearing committee should proceed by considering the 
president’s letter to the faculty member and the faculty mem- 
ber’s written response, if any, in advance of the time set for the 
hearing. If the case is not disposed of favorably to the faculty 
member on this basis, the hearing should go forward. It should 
be private, and publicity should be avoided during its continu- 
ance. The testimony of witnesses and other evidence concerning 
the matters set forth in the president’s letter to the faculty mem- 
ber should be presented under the direction of such persons as 
the president and the faculty member may designate. The presi- 
dent should make an initial statement to the hearing committee 
if he desires, and should have the option of attendance during 
the hearing. It should not be necessary, however, for the presi- 
dent or his representative to continue in the rdle of prosecutor, 
since questions will normally be posed by the hearing committee 
itself. It may be advisable for the president to prepare for the 
hearing committee a summary of the case and to designate one or 
more persons to attend the hearing and develop the case. 

The faculty member may conduct his own defense, shall have 
the option of assistance by counsel and may be permitted to have 
other faculty members present to the extent necessary to coun- 
terbalance the presence of persons, other than witnesses, associ- 
ated with presenting the case against him. Ordinarily additional 
attendance should be avoided during the hearing, except that, 
for special reasons, the hearing committee may admit observers 
from within or outside the institution who are deemed to have a 
legitimate interest in the matters to be heard, where their pres- 
ence would be helpful. The faculty member should have the ad- 
ditional procedural rights set forth in the 1940 Statement of 
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Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure. The committee 
should be responsible for the adequate development of the case 
at the hearing, including the summoning of needed witnesses and 
the adequate questioning of those who appear; but the faculty 
member or his counsel, and any persons designated by the presi- 
dent to develop the case should have the right to question all 
witnesses who testify orally. Except for special reasons, the 
faculty member should have the opportunity to be confronted by 
all witnesses adverse to him; and where the hearing committee 
withholds this right, the identity of these witnesses should never- 
theless be disclosed to him. All of the evidence should be duly 
recorded. Unless special circumstances warrant, it should not 
be necessary to follow formal rules of court procedure. 

6. Consideration by Hearing Committee. 

The committee should reach its decision in conference. Before 
doing so, it should give opportunity to the faculty member and 
other parties to argue orally before it. If written briefs would be 
helpful, the committee may request them. The committee may 
proceed to decision promptly, without having the record of the 
meeting transcribed, where it feels that a just decision can be 
reached by this means; or it may await the availability of a 
transcript of the hearing if its decision would be aided thereby. 
Publicity concerning the committee’s decision may properly be 
withheld until consideration has been given to it by the governing 
body of the institution; but the president and the faculty mem- 
ber should be notified of it. Specific findings should be made, 
and a reasoned opinion may be desirable. Any release to the 
public should be made through the president’s office. 

7. Consideration by Governing Body. 

The president will inform the governing body of the action of 
the hearing committee. 

It is desirable that the governing body of the institution agree 
in advance and in principle that ordinarily it would expect to 
accept the decision of the hearing committee. If the governing 
body chooses to review in a given case, its review should be based 
upon the record of the previous hearing, accompanied by op- 
portunity for argument, oral or written or both, made by the 
principals at the hearing. The decision of the hearing committee 
should either be sustained or the proceeding be returned to the 
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committee with objections specified. In such a case the com- 
mittee should reconsider, taking account of the stated objections 
and receiving new evidence if necessary. It should frame its 
decision and communicate it in the same manner as before. Only 
after study of the committee’s reconsideration should the govern- 
ing body make a final decision overruling the committee. At 
this point a joint meeting of the governing body with the hearing 
committee may be desirable, in order that inter-communication 
may be direct and complete. 

The Commission feels that there are other important problems 
to which it should give attention during the next few years. 
It is agreed that among such problems are the following: 


1. The ethical aspects of faculty recruitment with attention to 
the practices of institutions and to the responsibilities of indi- 
vidual faculty members. The already apparent shortage of 
teachers accentuates this problem. 

2. The desirability of complete understanding and agreement 
between our Association and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors regarding the latter’s recent statement on the 
employment of teachers who admit membership in the Com- 
munist party. 


3. A general elaboration of the concept of academic free- 
dom so that it is completely understood by faculties and 
student bodies on all campuses. The Commission has dis- 
covered that there is a rather widespread lack of under- 
standing and appreciation of this concept. 


The Commission is grateful for the assistance and continu- 
ing interest of the Association staff in its work and for the finan- 
cial resources made available for its ongoing activities. 





COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


DANIEL Z. GIBSON 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


[° is with a feeling of gratitude that this report for the 1956- 

1957 season is made. We are pleased with the interest of 
friends, the cooperation of members of the Commission, the 
loyalty of numerous college presidents and the annual grant of 
$5000 from the Charles E. Culpeper Foundation, announced last 
January. All have contributed to a 35% increase in the number 
of engagements already scheduled and to an immeasurably 
stronger position, financially and otherwise. 

We are indebted to three members of the Commission who 
volunteered to write letters in behalf of the Arts Program to 
colleges represented in their state associations. This procedure, 
which we should like to see repeated each year and extended, was 
important to the expansion of our service. 

A system of cooperative planning by seven independent col- 


leges in Arkansas was a mutually profitable development. Two 
of our visitors will make the complete circuit of these institutions 
—one in February and the other in March. We heartily recom- 
mend such cooperation in planning for other areas as a method 
of securing prominent visitors at a considerable saving in the 
cost of travel. 


We are grateful to Dr. Distler for his interest and thoughtful- 
ness in suggesting a sectional meeting devoted to the subject of 
The Fine Arts in the College Curriculum. This panel discussion 
held on Wednesday, 9 January, presented Dr. Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin, Dean E. W. Doty of the university of Texas, Mr. Philip R. 
Adams of the Cincinnati Art Museum, and Dr. Paul Henry Lang, 
musie critic for the New York Herald Tribune. Plans for this 
event were made last April when members of the Commission met 
in Washington with your chairman and Miss Norwood Baker. 

Your chairman and Miss Baker also attended a meeting in 
Washington to discuss with Dr. Distler and Dr. Kenneth I. 
Brown the possibility of a grant from the Danforth Foundation 
for the support of a significant extension of our program of cam- 
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pus visitors. Provided the desired support becomes available, 
the Association proposes, through the Arts Program, to make 
available to American colleges outstanding scholars from this 
country and abroad who can “‘strengthen the intellectual, the 
religious and the cultural aspects of liberal education in the 
United States.’’ It was agreed that in order to secure visitors 
of the calibre desired, the Association must be assured of a sub- 
vention which will bridge the gap between the amount most 
colleges can pay and the actual cost. With Dr. Brown’s en- 
couragement, our application for a grant was submitted in early 
December to the Danforth Foundation. 

Recently also Miss Baker considered with an officer of the 
United States Steel Foundation the addition of prominent sci- 
entists to our roster of campus visitors. Since then Dr. Distler 
has conferred with Dr. W. Homer Turner of the Foundation, who 
indicated that the matter would be given consideration. 

In conclusion, the Commission on the Arts earnestly solicits 
from the members of the Association their criticism of our cur- 
rent program and their suggestions for broadening and deepen- 
ing our efforts to create a greater understanding of the fine arts 
among the students on our campuses. 





COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. LYND ESCH 
PRESIDENT, INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE 


HE Commission on Christian Higher Education has been 

active throughout the year, giving its attention to a number 
of items of importance to member institutions interested in 
Christian emphasis in the field of higher education. The Com- 
mission held one general meeting, on 14 May at the Washington 
office of the Association. Committees of the Commission met 
periodically throughout the year to carry on their regular work 
and to develop special projects. Among the items considered by 
the Commission during the year the following will be of interest 
to the total membership of the Association. 

1. At its May meeting the Commission authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to work with government departments and 
chureh agencies on the problem of clarifying the position of 
ordained ministers employed by colleges in relation to Social 
Security. This committee is composed of the Chairman of the 
Commission, President Steiner of the University of Detroit, 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, Dr. Hunter Blakely, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and Dr. Distler as an ex-officio 
member. 

Two meetings have been held regarding this problem and a 
program for clarification is being worked out. A detailed re- 
port of progress with suggestions for institutions and minis- 
terial employees will be mailed to the president of each college 
which may be involved just as soon after the Annual Meeting 
as the materials can be processed through the Association office. 
It is hoped that through the work of this committee the con- 
fusion and misunderstanding which now exists may be com- 
pletely dissolved. 

2. The members of the Commission have felt the need for some 
exploration in the area of closer cooperation between Catholic 
and Protestant institutions of higher education. The two groups 
have many common interests and concerns, and mutual under- 
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standing and active cooperation should be beneficial to both 
groups as they seek to find solutions of their constantly enlarging 
problems. 

With this possibility in mind, a meeting was sponsored by the 
Commission at Gould House on the Hudson on 21-22 July. To 
this meeting were invited five representatives of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education of the National Council of 
Churches, five representatives of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and five members of our own Commission, to- 
gether with Dr. Hubert C. Noble, General Director of the Na- 
tional Council Commission, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

The meeting was purely one of exploration and information 
and proved to be helpful to all concerned. Numerous sugges- 
tions which were made will be implemented in each of the groups 
and will be of benefit to all. We believe that real progress 
toward closer cooperation was made and that additional meet- 
ings of a similar nature should be held in the future so that this 
initial progress may continue. 

3. At the Gould House meeting there was some discussion of 
the value of having groups of college trustees meet together to 
consider common problems. The discussion did not go far 
enough to be crystallized into a recommendation, but after the 
meeting the matter was taken up with Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
and has resulted in our Commission receiving a grant of $5,000 
to conduct four such meetings on a statewide basis. 

The first of these meetings was held in Indiana on 24 No- 
vember. It was sponsored jointly by the Indiana Association of 
Church-Related and Independent Colleges, the Associated Col- 
leges of Indiana and our Commission. The meeting proved to 
be an interesting and stimulating experience for all who at- 
tended. Plans for similar meetings are going forward in Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

A committee from among the members of the Commission, 
consisting of Presidents Frank A. Rose, Peyton N. Rhodes and 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, was appointed as a by-law revision com- 
mittee. The revised by-laws recommended by the committee 
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have been approved by the Commission and are submitted to the 
Association along with this report. 

The annual meeting of the Commission held on 8 January 
1957 reviewed the activities of the year and gave approval to 
the on-going program. It also received and approved the report 
of its nominating committee which nominated persons for Com- 
mission membership in accordance with the by-laws. These 
names will come before the Association through the regular 
channels. 

At its organization meeting held on 10 January, the Com- 
mission elected its officers for 1957-58 as follows: 


I. Lynd Esch, Chairman 
Celestin J. Steiner, Vice Chairman 
Guy E. Snavely, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Commission desires to call the attention of the entire 
membership of the Association to the vital necessity for a con- 
tinuing and stronger emphasis upon the importance of Christian 
values in the field of higher education. Objective and material 
values alone are not sufficient to sustain a progressive civiliza- 
tion. We must also have the strength and stimulation which 
come from spiritual values and these must be united and har- 
monized in the lives of those who are educated for leadership in 
every important area of life. While we are striving to meet the 
challenge of a rapidly expanding system of higher education 
let us also be increasingly alert to the need for stimulating the 
growth of the highest Christian standards in the lives of those 
whom we seek to educate. 

It is with sadness and an expression of sympathy to his fam- 
ily, friends and the institution that he served, that we record 
the passing of one of the most active members of our Commis- 
sion. The death of Father Frederick E. Welfle, President of 
John Carroll University, occurred suddenly and unexpectedly 
on 17 August. He will be sorely missed. 


Proposep By-Laws OF THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Article I Name and Purpose 


See. 1. The Commission on Christian Higher Edueation shall 
be an agency within the Association of American Colleges 
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through which church-related colleges and universities or de- 
partments of religion in other colleges and universities may 
unite for their common interests. 


See. 2. The Commission shall give emphasis to the funda- 
mental place of religion in education, especially at the college 
level, (a) in the promotion of a Christian philosophy of life, 
(b) in the development of Christian character in the individual, 
and (c) in the establishment of a Christian social order. 

See. 3. The Commission shall point out and stress, in proper 
ways, the vital place the church-related college and university 
holds in American education as well as the importance of having 
such institutions free from the control of the state. 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall encourage cooperation and 
coordination within the group of colleges and universities foster- 
ing religion in education. 


Article II Membership 


Sec. 1. The Commission shall be composed of three classes 
of five members each, broadly representative of tf church-re- 
lated colleges which are members of the Association of American 
Colleges. In addition to these three classes, the General Direc- 
tor of the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and the 
Secretary of the College and University Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. The terms of office of the members of the Commission 
shall be three years, and shall be so arranged that five new mem- 
bers shall be elected annually. No member shall be eligible for 
election to succeed himself directly. 

See. 3. The members of the Commission shall be nominated 
by a Committee on Nominations of the Commission, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and shall be elected by the annual meeting of the 
A.A.C. 

Article III Officers 


See. 1. At its first meeting following the annual meeting, the 
Commission shall elect its own officers, as follows: a chairman, 
a vice chairman, a treasurer and a secretary. The offices of 
treasurer and secretary may be held by the same person. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be those customarily 
pertaining to the respective offices. 


Article IV Committees 


See. 1. The officers of the Commission shall compose an ex- 
ecutive committee which shall have ad interim authority between 
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meetings of the Commission. 


See. 2. The chairman of the Commission shall appoint any 
committees as may be needed from time to time. 


Article V Meetings 


Sec. 1. Seven members of the Commission shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Sec. 2. One or more sessions of the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges shall be devoted to the work 
and problems of the Commission. The program thereof shall 
be prepared by the Commission in consultation with the Board 
of Directors of the Association. 

See. 3. The Commission shall plan regional and state meet- 
ings whenever it is deemed advisable. 


Article VI Amendments 


The By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the A.A.C. at an annual meeting thereof, prior notice of 
the amendments having been given by the Commission to the 
Board of Directors of the A.A.C. and their approval having been 
obtained. 





COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND INDUSTRY 


FRANK H. SPARKS 
CHAIRMAN, BoarD OF TRUSTEES, WABASH COLLEGE 


HE growth of corporation support of higher education con- 

tinues apace. The accumulated total of gifts reported by the 
39 state and regional associations comprising the membership 
of the Commission on Colleges and Industry of the Association 
of American Colleges has reached the impressive total of $15,- 
940,300. Of this sum 37% or $5,840,803 was contributed dur- 
ing 1956. 

Starting with two corporation gifts benefiting six colleges in 
1948, almost 5,000 separate corporation gifts were reported by 
more than 450 college members of the 39 state and regional 
groups for the past year. 

Indiana, the pioneer association, again held the lead in dol- 
lars, receiving a total of $738,326. Ohio was second with $702,- 
886 and 16 other states and the New England regional group 
each received over $100,000. Minnesota had the largest monetary 
increase for the year, $136,308, which brought its total to $306,- 
700. South Carolina had the largest percentage gain, receiv- 
ing more than $100,000, an increase of 127%. 

The clearing-house activities of the Commission have con- 
tinued at high tempo. In addition to a heavy flow of corres- 
pondence and telephone communications, Mr. H. E. Hastings, 
Secretary of the Commission, has compiled the quarterly news 
bulletin and circulated it among all members of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

All requests for conferences and consultations have been an- 
swered affirmatively. These have included public meetings of 
business men and college officials, as well as closed sessions with 
organization directors and college presidents. 

More than 200 national corporations have been seen by inter- 
state teams, usually consisting of three college presidents. In 
addition, we have this year cooperated with the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education by participating in some 20 small 
‘‘prestige’’ luncheons for business men. These have been 
chaired by prominent industrialists in more than a dozen cities, 
with encouraging consequences. 

The American College Fund of the Commission was estab- 
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lished in the fall of 1955. It has been used by twelve national 
corporations up to the present for the distribution of a little 
more than $400,000. In using this fund, the donor is at liberty 
to define the purpose of his gift and its method of distribution. 
One such gift was earmarked for use in helping a college in its 
efforts to obtain regional accreditation. The amount of this gift 
was $25,000. The recipient institution has used it as leverage 
money so effectively that it expects during the next three years 
to receive a total of $275,000 over and above its normal gift in- 
come. 

The operating budget of the Commission is supported by seven 
grants, $15,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and $5,000 
each from the Foundations of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, General Electric Company, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, General Foods, Union Carbide and Carbon Company and 
the College Life Insurance Company. Acknowledgment of this 
generous continuing support is gratefully made. 

All in all, this has been a year of gratifying tangible accom- 
plishments, but the unverifiable impact of the Commission con- 
tinues to be of far greater significance than its measurable gains. 
This is true even in the field of finance. 

The total expansion of corporation support of higher educa- 
tion in America is of revolutionary proportions. Informed es- 
timates are that it exceeded $100,000,000 during the past year. 
This is an increase of 100% during the last three years and 
400% in five years. 

The 455 college-president members of the 39 state and regional 
associations are the largest, best organized and most consistent 
promotional force in this total movement. At a conservative 
estimate, these crusaders called upon more than 20,000 corpora- 
tions within the year in the interest of voluntary support of 
higher education, and for every traceable dollar that flowed to 
their colleges through the state associations, as a result of these 
calls, 20 additional dollars of voluntary support flowed from 
business and industry to higher education by some other route. 

If our great dual system of higher education survives, if 
Federal intervention is prevented and Federal subsidy of our 
privately financed colleges and universities avoided, credit in 
no small degree will be due this courageous, tireless, determined 
little task force of fighters for freedom. 





COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


MARK H. INGRAHAM 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


N last year’s report the philosophy underlying some of the 

programs connected with retirement, retirement annuities 
and various types of insurance was discussed. Suggestions and 
recommendations were made in respect to these programs. This 
report consists of descriptions of the developments which have 
taken place during the year in regard to these same topics. 

Our committee previously suggested ‘‘that those institutions 
whose normal retirement age is below 68 to 70 consider care- 
fully the possibility of raising that age.”” We have made no 


survey of this subject during the year, but our members con- 
stantly hear reports of colleges and universities which are con- 
sidering either raising the retirement age or making more use 
of a discretionary period for extending the services of faculty 
members. We should like to point to the report of the Harvard 


Committee on Appointments, Promotions and Retirements, 
which recommends that most members of the faculty be kept on 
half pay and half time for the period between the ages 66 and 
70. It seems clear that, with the great demand there will be for 
teachers in the near future, the services of the large number of 
persons who at retirement are still competent to teach at least 
part time will be more and more needed. Although some may 
serve in institutions other than the ones from which they retire, 
in most cases post-retirement service will be a continuation of 
service in the same institution. 

It was hoped at the time of last year’s report that some edu- 
cational association would establish a roster of individuals who 
have reached retirement age at their own institutions and are 
available to teach at other institutions. As yet this has not been 
done. The committee urges that, if necessary, this Association 
take the lead in doing it—if possible, in cooperation with other 
associations. 

Last year’s report stated: ‘‘A major effort is still needed by 
most public institutions as well as by many private institutions 
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in order to make their retirement systems adequate. The pos- 
sibility of coverage under OASI gives an opportunity to do so, 
but the mere addition of such coverage will in these cases rarely 
produce a satisfactory system.’’ Last year we reported that 25 
state universities had come under OASI. The number has now 
risen to 35 and in about half the states the teachers colleges are 
also under OASI. Some states have taken the opportunity to 
make other improvements in their systems at the time of par- 
ticipating in Social Security. Others have not done so. In one 
state Social Security is the only retirement system available for 
faculty members of the state university. It is clear that in ad- 
dition to Social Security an adequate retirement system requires 
substantial supplementary provisions. 

A number of institutions have increased, or are considering 
increasing, the percentage of salary contributed under the re- 
tirement system by the institution and, in some of these cases, 
decreasing the contributions of the individual. These plans are 
aimed at providing more ‘‘take home pay’’ for the individual 
faculty member while at the same time either keeping the same 
retirement provisions or bettering them. 

The committee takes cognizance of the concern recently ex- 
pressed by the United States Treasury and a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
over the use of excessive individual annuity provisions as a salary 
device by nonprofit organizations. The committee believes that 
such a salary device should form no part of college retirement 
systems. 

If it is finally decided by the taxing authorities that some 
added restrictions are needed to prevent misuse of employee 
annuities, the committee earnestly hopes that any restrictions 
imposed will not impair the present legitimate retirement plans 
of educational institutions or prevent their general improvement. 
In particular, colleges and universities are making strenuous 
efforts to bring their salary scales and staff benefit plans up to a 
level that will allow them to obtain the necessary academic talent. 
This effort is resulting in more nearly adequate contributions 
being made to annuities under retirement plans and in the col- 
leges taking over a larger proportion of the burden of financing 
the plans. It would be most unfortunate if this were prevented 
by unnecessary limitations. 
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A great forward step in the area of faculty insurance was 
made possible by an appropriation of $5,000,000 on the part of 
the Ford Foundation to the TIAA to establish group medical 
insurance and group disability insurance for college staff mem- 
bers. The group medical insurance of the ‘‘major medical’’ or 
‘*‘eatastrophic’’ type has already been made available by TIAA, 
and institutions are rapidly making use of this opportunity to 
bring their faculties under such a plan. The plan provides for 
medical expenses for a member or his dependents up to a fairly 
high limit, with the individual sharing a part of the cost so as to 
become a ‘‘co-insurer,’’ and with a small amount deductible 
from the insurance coverage. The new TIAA major medical 
plan can be added to a ‘‘base plan’’ of ordinary limited hospital 
and medical insurance or, where there is no base plan, it can be 
designed to provide a comprehensive medical expense program 
at an educational institution. 

TIAA is now working out the details of its plan for group 
disability insurance to provide income during long-time dis- 
ability and to continue contributions during such disability 
toward a retirement plan so that a retirement annuity at the 
normal retirement age will become available. 

We believe that all colleges should study the opportunities 
for staff benefit provisions in life, major medical and disability 
insurance, and that those colleges which are not under Social 
Security should take steps to participate in this program. Like- 
wise, the basic retirement plan of each institution should be 
under constant surveillance as to its adequacy. We also believe 
that all colleges should consider whether their present retirement 
age is earlier than desirable and whether post-retirement service 
would be appropriate. 


Recommendations 


1. The committee recommends that the Association participate 
and if necessary lead in the establishment of a roster of indi- 
viduals who have reached retirement age at their own institution 
and who might be available to teach elsewhere. 


2. The committee recommends that the Association take cog- 
nizance of the concern recently expressed by the United States 
Treasury and by a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means over the use of excessive individual annuity pro- 
visions as a salary device by nonprofit organizations. We believe 
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that we speak for the Association in stating that such a salary 
device should form no part of college retirement systems and we 
know of no regularly established college retirement plan that 
is at fault in this respect. At the same time, restrictions should 
not be imposed which would impair the present legitimate re- 
tirement plans for educational institutions or prevent their 
general improvement. 





COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


FRANCIS 8. HUTCHINS 
PRESIDENT, BEREA COLLEGE 


S a result of the recommendations made by the Commission 
in its last report, the following action was taken by the 
Association : 

1. Testimony was presented to the U. S. Congress, in collab- 
oration with other educational organizations, on the importance 
of educational and cultural exchange programs and the desira- 
bility of increased appropriations for the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Department of State—which 
contributed, we believe, to the favorable action taken by the 
Congress on the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. 

2. The Association collaborated, through an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission, in the preparation of a 
booklet entitled ‘‘The Liberal Arts College in the U.S.A.—A 
Guide to Undergraduate Study for Foreign Studénts,’’ which 
was published by the Institute of International Education with 
the aid of a grant from the Hazen Foundation. We understand 
that 4000 copies of the booklet have already been distributed, 
including the sample copies sent free of charge to every member 
of the Association. 

3. A highly successful sectional meeting on ‘‘ International 
Understanding in the Program of the Liberal Arts College’’ was 
organized for the 1957 Annual Meeting. 

At the meeting of the Commission held on 8 January 1957 
the following action was taken: 

1. It was voted to urge the Association to continue its support 
of international educational exchange programs through testi- 
mony given to the Congress and other appropriate means. 

2. In view of the importance of assisting foreign students at 
American colleges to gain the greatest possible value from their 
experience in the United States, college administrators were 
urged to make sure foreign students are introduced to the es- 
sential characteristics of American life and to encourage their 
foreign student advisers to take an active part in the program 
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of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, in- 
cluding attendance at the national conference in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 29 April—1 May 1957. 

3. It was voted to commend the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers for their plans for 
publishing a series of booklets on the evaluation of foreign stu- 
dent credentials and to urge the officers of the Association of 
American Colleges to cooperate in this in every possible way. 

4. Recognizing that the recent Hungarian crisis is a challenge 
to the American people to demonstrate their humanitarian con- 
cern and at the same time to contribute to the cultural and eco- 
nomic betterment of the United States of America, the Com- 
mission voted to urge colleges throughout the country to give 
immediate attention to meeting the Hungarian refugee situation 
by providing student scholarships and work opportunities for 
adults, as members of faculty or staff. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are asked to cooperate in every possible way. 

5. It was voted to request the Association to present to the 
Federal Government the need for planning special continuing 
financial assistance for Hungarian refugee students, compar- 
able to the China Aid program. 

6. It was voted to call the attention of the Association to the 
deplorable condition of millions of refugees in Europe and else- 
where and the hope that their needs will not be neglected in 
the highly important concentration on the Hungarian refugee 
program. 

7. In view of the establishment of the People to People pro- 
gram, it was voted to urge the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation to reexamine the feasibility of actively assisting in the 
linking of individual American colleges with individual col- 
leges abroad in an exchange program. 





COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


RICHARD D. WEIGLE 
PRESIDENT, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, MARYLAND 


HE Commission on Liberal Education reports progress in its 

continuing program to clarify and revitalize the concept and 
practice of the liberal arts in our colleges and universities. The 
Commission reaffirms its conviction as to the primacy of the 
liberal arts in mid-20th-century American education. 

There is perhaps general acceptance of the fact that our 
colleges and universities face a two-fold task. They must help 
young men and women to learn the experiences and customs of 
the society to which they belong and into which they grow. 
Students must assimilate the religious, moral and political tradi- 
tions of that society. On the other hand our colleges and uni- 
versities must help young men and women to prepare for their 
later lives and the specific tasks ahead of them. To this end, 
students must acquire an expertness in certain fields and knowl- 
edge of a definite kind. Yet neither of these tasks defines suffi- 
ciently well the goals of education. 

The crucial question is the spirit in which those traditions are 
kept and the understanding that underlies those several skills, 
experiences and varieties of knowledge. All customs, all arts 
and sciences, however particular, embody principles of a general 
nature. To be aware of these principles means to be able to 
look beyond the immediate, the accepted and the required. The 
development of such ability is a primary goal of liberal educa- 
tion. In a free society of free men this goal must never be 
forgotten. For in deliberating about a course of action, in decid- 
ing about the welfare of an individual and what the common 
good requires, one must be able to distinguish between the ex- 
pedient and the just, the apparent and the true, the contingent 
and the essential. One must have acquired, in other words, a 
minimum of critical intelligence and an awareness of principles 
that govern our behavior and our understanding. 

The Commission commends to the members of the Association 
the challenging definition of liberal education contained in its 
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report of 1943 and recommends its republication with the dele- 
tion of those sections addressed to the exigencies of the war situa- 
tion. Every faculty might well be required at least annually to 
interrupt its endless preoccupation with departmental offerings, 
academic regulations and disciplinary matters, in order to focus 
its attention on the goals of liberal education, by discussing the 
basic principles which must underlie our curricula and by dis- 
covering anew what it means to be a real community of learning. 

In the light of these fundamental considerations, it is gratify- 
ing to report the enthusiastic reception accorded the newly 
established circulating library of institutional self-studies in the 
Association’s offices in Washington. Over 30 such studies are 
now on file, together with reports of distinctive educational pro- 
grams. Literally hundreds of requests have come in for the 
loan of these studies. Consequently the welcome problem at the 
moment is to persuade borrowing institutions to return the 
documents with reasonable promptness, so that other institutions 
on the waiting list may be satisfied. 

A second project of the Commission was an experimental con- 
ference designed to provide new intellectual stimulus to mentally 
weary college presidents. This project was conceived out of a 
conviction that the president himself must lead in any revitaliza- 
tion of the liberal arts in his own institution; also out of an 
admission of serious depletion of presidential intellectual reser- 
voirs through constant distraction and busyness. 

In July, 12 members of the Commission and their wives spent 
eight days at Pugwash, Nova Scotia, as the guests of Mr. Cyrus 
Eaton. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation defrayed travel 
expenses as well as honoraria for the two discussion leaders, 
President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College and Dean 
Jacob Klein of St. John’s College. Five books had been selected 
for reading and discussion to illumine the philosophical and 
psychological bases for liberal education: Plato’s ‘‘Meno,’’ 
Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ Ortega y Gasset’s ‘‘The Revolt 
of the Masses,’’ Lippmann’s ‘‘The Public Philosophy’’ and 
Chalmers’ ‘‘The Republic and the Person.’’ Mornings were 
devoted to seminar discussions which rapidly developed into 
stimulating and provocative dialogues as the members of the 
group learned to know each other better. Afternoons were spent 
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in reading and recreation, evenings in informal conversation on 
all subjects except such proscribed matters as college administra- 
tion and fund raising. 

It was the consensus of the Commission that this week of 
reading, study and discussion provided real refreshment of mind 
and spirit. Each college president returned to his campus with 
new resolution to continue the individual intellectual renaissance 
thus set in motion. 

The Commission therefore recommends to the Association that 
the Pugwash experiment be expanded in the summer of 1957 
to provide for four conferences: two at Pugwash, one in the 
South and one in the West. It proposes that three of these 
conferences consist of college presidents and the other of deans 
or faculty members from institutions represented at Pugwash 
last summer. In making this recommendation the Commission 
has two purposes in view: first to test more widely the validity 
of the idea with respect to the intellectual stimulation of the 
college president himself, and second to explore the applicability 
of the Pugwash method for the revitalization of a college faculty. 
It is the proposal of the Commission that a foundation grant be 
sought large enough not only to cover the conference expenses 
but also to provide for a comprehensive study and published 
report of the various conferences. Such a study would include 
practical suggestions for possible future conferences, either on a 
regional basis or within individual institutions. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that one commission member has 
already tried the Pugwash idea in a successful one-day con- 
ference of the faculty at his university. 

The third project of the Commission was the convening of an 
exploratory committee drawn from the secondary schools, the 
colleges and the graduate schools. This committee considered 
the two problems of the maintenance of standards in colleges 
and secondary schools and of the articulation of these levels, as 
well as the continuity of college and graduate studies. It was 
apparent in the discussions of the committee that a real need 
exists for more communication between the faculties of the 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers in high schools and pre- 
paratory schools. Several types of conferences were proposed 
on an experimental basis, in further extending useful meetings 
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and discussions already undertaken by a number of schools and 
colleges. The Commission therefore recommends to the Associa- 
tion that it encourage further conferences of two types, making 
available reports of experience at these and similar gatherings: 
(1) subject-matter conferences within a selected field, sponsored 
by a single college or university, drawing upon appropriate 
faculty members from neighboring schools, colleges and graduate 
schools; (2) general conferences on curriculum and other com- 
mon problems, sponsored by a single college or group of colleges 
and including faculty members from secondary schools in the 
area. The principal objective of both sets of conferences would 
be the clearer delineation of the role of the liberal arts at all 
three levels of the educational structure. The Commission be- 
lieves that better communication among teachers of all three 
faculties would serve this end. 

With respect to the relationship between the college and the 
graduate school, the Commission held a joint session with the 
Commission on Preparation for Professional and Graduate Study. 
It was unanimously agreed to accept the invitation of that body 
to join in sponsoring a general preliminary meeting on the 
requirements for admission to graduate and professional schools. 
The conference would include members of both commissions, 
graduate and professional school deans and representatives of 
professional associations. Subsequently specific meetings might 
be held in such areas as medicine, law and general graduate 
study, designed to confront these graduate faculties with the 
ultimate implications of their own specialized requirements and 
to develop within them a broader appreciation of the liberal arts 
as the foundation upon which to superimpose specialized train- 
ing. The Commission also agreed to share in the project of the 
Commission on Preparation for Professional and Graduate 
Study to publish a guide to graduate study with introductory 
chapters encouraging undergraduates to consider teaching as a 
career and emphasizing the importance of a sound liberal arts 
course for any student contemplating postgraduate training. 
Both commissions took cognizance of the particular importance 
of the liberal arts education of teachers at all levels and recorded 
their interest in seeking a joint meeting with the Commission 
on Teacher Education to explore the subject further. 
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Finally the Commission discussed areas of joint concern with 
representatives of the Center for the Liberal Education of 
Adults, organized under the auspices of the Fund for Adult 
Education. The Commission is especially attracted to the 
prospect of opportunities for graduates of liberal arts colleges 
to continue with their learning in a way which will be stimulat- 
ing and satisfying. The Commission agreed to circulate to all 
member institutions of the Association a forthcoming report 
from the Center on existing programs being carried on by 
liberal arts colleges, and to make known the availability of the 
officers of the Center for consultation in initiating and encourag- 
ing such programs. 

3efore concluding this report the members of the Commission 
on Liberal Education wish to record their deep sorrow over the 
death of one of their number, Gordon Keith Chalmers, President 
of Kenyon College. His deep and abiding concern for liberal 
education was a constant challenge and inspiration to all of us. 
We miss him from our councils. 





COMMISSION ON PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
AND GRADUATE STUDY 


O. P. KRETZMANN 
PRESIDENT, VALPARAISO COLLEGE 


INCE the 1956 Annual Meeting of the Association, your Com- 

mission has conducted four meetings. Three of these were 
attended by the members of the Commission and one consisted 
of a sub-committee appointed by your Board of Directors in 
cooperation with the Commission. 

It is our privilege to acknowledge with gratitude the intel- 
ligent guidance and direction of the executive staff of the As- 
sociation. Under their leadership, funds were made available 
for the program of the Commission and the various meetings 
were organized. It is, we believe, a definite sign of progress in 
our Association that by resolution of the Board of Directors the 
work of the various Commissions is being made more relevant 
and helpful to the members of the Association. 

At the direction of the Board, the Commission changed its 
name during the past year. It is now known as the ‘‘Commis- 
sion on Preparation for Professional and Graduate Study’’ and 
the addition of the latter term has broadened the responsibili- 
ties of the Commission and has opened the channels for more 
intensive cooperation with other Commissions of the Associa- 
tion interested in the quality of the work done in our liberal arts 
colleges. 

The past year has again been marked by progress in defining 
the separate but closely allied tasks of the liberal arts college 
and the professional school. This is especially true in the fields 
of medicine and law. Representatives of. the American Medical 
Association, the Association of American Medical Schools and 
the American Bar Association have expressed sympathetic in- 
terest in the work of your Commission. Representatives of these 
groups have been present at some of our meetings. Yesterday’s 
sectional meeting to consider the topic ‘‘ Liberal Education for 
Professional Leadership’’ was especially valuable in reaching 
agreement on basic principles and planning ways and means by 
which our programs may be further coordinated. 
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Two significant contributions to the solution of the problems 
confronting us in liberal and professional education were made 
during the past year. The Educational Record for October 1956 
published an excellent article under the title ‘‘The Relation- 
ships Between Liberal and Professional Education.’’ The other 
publication of major interest was ‘‘The Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen,’’ published under the auspices of The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. This report emphasizes sharply 
and clearly the continuing need for evaluating the traditional 
Ph.D. in terms of teaching. It urges the creation of the scholar- 
teacher and reflects an intelligent and perceptive approach to 
the entire question. In view of the growing teacher shortage 
and the faculty recruitment problems confronting us in the 
next two decades, this is perhaps the most critical problem in 
American higher education at the present moment. 

On the negative side, it is the duty of your Commission to re- 
port that some of our liberal arts colleges, under the pressure of 
vast social forces, are still in danger of succumbing to the ‘‘cult 
of practicality.’’ They tend to become more and more vocational 
and narrowly preprofessional. This development, as we have 
noted in previous reports, is dangerous to our democratic way 
of life, which requires not only good and highly trained special- 
ists but, above all, good men and women who bring to their tasks 
and their positions of leadership not only first-rate training but 
the depth and perspective and intellectual integrity of the lib- 
eral arts. 

On the other hand, and equally negatively, there are still 
some professional schools which are inclined to demand too much 
specialization on the undergraduate level. We are happy to re- 
port that the officers of these schools are aware of the problem. 
The actual practice however of admissions committees in some 
institutions still reflects a partial misunderstanding between the 
liberal arts college and the professional school. 

For these reasons your Commission again proposes a joint 
meeting of members of the Commission, representatives of lib- 
eral arts colleges, representatives of professional schools and 
the leaders of various professional associations. 

During the past year your Commission has increasingly rec- 
ognized the fact that the Commissions on Liberal Education and 
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Teacher Education are vitally interested in some of these prob- 
lems. We have therefore extended an invitation to these two 
commissions to sponsor with us a joint meeting of all three com- 
missions some time during the coming year. 

Perhaps the most important specific development during the 
past year has been the decision of the Commission, with the ap- 
proval of your Board of Directors, to publish a ‘‘ Guide to Grad- 
uate Study.’’ This project is under the direction of Vice Presi- 
dent Frederic W. Ness of Dickinson College. An advisory com- 
mittee has been appointed and a preliminary meeting was con- 
ducted in New York on 10 November. The members of this 
Advisory Committee are: 

Glenn J. Christensen, Dean, Liberal Arts College, Lehigh 
University 

Gerald V. Lannholm, Graduate Records Examination, E.T.S. 

Frederic W. Ness, Vice President, Dickinson College 

Thomas C. Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New 
York University 

Hartley Simpson, Dean, Graduate School, Yale University 

F. L. Wormald, Association of American Colleges 


The purpose and scope of this project is most clearly reflected 
in the preliminary statement of Dean Ness: ‘‘To assure maxi- 
mum use of our vital intellectual resources, the top-flight col- 
lege student must be led to think of the baccalaureate program, 
not as a terminal experience, but as preparation for more ad- 
vanced and specialized training. 

‘*One of the most important responsibilities of the academic 
dean in an undergraduate college is to encourage the more ca- 
pable students to prepare for graduate or professional study. 
For assistance in this function he relies heavily upon depart- 
mental chairmen and faculty advisers. In certain preprofes- 
sional areas, such as law or medicine, he often provides a special 
counselor, and generally the students in these areas have the 
benefit of careful guidance from their freshman year onward. 
It frequently happens, however, that the student with a less 
standardized goal either fails to think early enough of graduate 
training or does not include certain essential courses in his un- 
dergraduate program. Thus he may be discouraged from ap- 
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plying for admission to graduate school or, if admitted, he may 
begin with academic deficiencies. 

‘‘Although information concerning graduate-school require- 
ments is available in the catalogues of individual institutions, 
the Association of American Colleges believes that an inclusive, 
up-to-date ‘‘Guide to Graduate Study’’ would be of consider- 
able help to academic deans and advisers in encouraging quali- 
fied students to plan for advanced study and to make a wise se- 
lection of graduate schools. 

‘Tt could as a result contribute to the important task of re- 
cruiting college teachers and scholars. This consideration makes 
it especially desirable that such a guide be published as early as 
possible. 

‘*Certain limitations to the Guide are proposed at the outset. 
First, it will embrace (a) all fields of study in which a Ph.D. is 
offered by any American college or university; (b) all institu- 
tions that offer the Ph.D. in any field; (c) all courses of doc- 
toral study, whether leading to a Ph.D. or not, offered in any 
of the fields defined by (a) by institutions qualifying under (b). 
Strictly professional programs and institutions would thus be 
excluded. 

‘*Secondly, in the presentation of data, the Guide would be 
concerned only with basic considerations affecting graduate 
study, thus obviating frequent revision. If sales produced suf- 
ficient revenue, an annual supplement would be issued calling 
attention to fundamental changes only. A new edition would 
probably have to be issued only once every four or five years. 

‘*With these limitations, the proposed Guide would be a man- 
ual of some 500 pages. It would consist of two parts, the first 
a series of brief articles and the second—the main part of the 
Guide—a descriptive presentation of the individual graduate 
schools. About 160 institutions would be covered. 

‘‘TIneluded among the articles in the first part would be such 
topics as the following: The Purpose and Use of the Guide; 
Purposes of Graduate Study (with special reference to college 
teaching) ; Financing Graduate Education; the Graduate Rec- 
ord and other Qualifying Examinations. Certain of these would 
be written, on assignment, by specialists in the particular areas. 

‘“‘The major portion of the Guide would be composed of de- 
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scriptive presentations of the individual graduate schools, some- 
what in the manner of the Handbook published by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. These entries might contain the 
following : 


a. A brief historical sketch of the graduate school; 

b. A general statement of its entrance, residence and degree 
requirements ; 

e. An outline of fees (tuition, room, board, ete.) and of facili- 
ties for financial assistance ; 

d. Instructions concerning application for admission and for 
financial assistance ; 

e. Treatment of separate departments or curricula leading to 
graduate degrees, including such information as fields of spe- 
cialization and entrance prerequisites. Other desired informa- 
tion, if space permits, would be a statement of degree require- 
ments, enrolment data (special restrictions if any), faculty, 
unusual facilities accreditation (if appropriate). 


**One copy would be furnished free of charge to the dean of 
each undergraduate liberal arts college, and additional copies 


would be available for sale to interested individuals. Institu- 
tions might be expected to purchase extra copies for depart- 
mental chairmen or advisory staffs. Income from sales would 
accrue to the project, to finance the issue of annual supplements 
and new editions.’’ 

We believe that this guide will be a most valuable and sig- 
nificant addition to the literature which will be needed to per- 
suade our best undergraduates to consider post A.B. work. It 
will be one more contribution to the eventual solution of the 
problem of teacher shortage. The Commission wishes to ex- 
press its warm gratitude to the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation for their encouragement, to the members of the Advi- 
sory Committee, and to Dean Ness for his intelligent and ag- 
gressive initiation of the project. 

In conclusion, your Commission feels compelled to reiterate 
its faith in liberal education. No matter how complex and 
specialized our society may become, it will have increasing need 
of the mind trained in the liberal arts. Our nation and the 
world will have need of those intellectual disciplines and sub- 
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ject matters which are truly liberating, which free the human 
mind from ignorance and prejudice, narrowness and hate, which 
make man really and truly man—not a machine or an economic 
unit or a blindfold specialist in knowledge but not in wisdom. 
In short, we should reaffirm our deep and abiding conviction 
that the liberal arts are involved in all those disciplines which 
truly make an educated, liberated and disciplined man or 
woman. Only’ such minds are really trained to think, to feel 
and to see. Upon them the future of our civilization depends 
as never before. 





COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


NORMAN P. AUBURN 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


HE Commission on Public Relations is convinced that the need 

for liberal education must be forcefully brought to the at- 
tention of the American public in these days when the quality 
of higher education may be jeopardized by the pressure of num- 
bers and the heavy emphasis on technical and vocational train- 
ing. 

Accordingly, the Commission hopes to submit a logical pro- 
gram of action to the Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges in the near future. 

The Commission members plan to meet in Chicago early in 
March to discuss such questions as these: 


1. How can the Association help its member colleges imple- 
ment locally the national campaign of the Advertising Council? 

2. What aid can the Association give its member colleges in 
interpreting their role as staunch proponents of liberal educa- 
tion ? 

3. Can the Association be helpful to its member colleges in 
suggesting local public information campaigns about collegiate 
education following the publication of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School? 

4. Can the Commission on Public Relations be of assistance 
to any of the Association’s other standing commissions and com- 
mittees in publicizing their activities? 


Members of the Commission were very gratified with the large 
attendance and splendid response at the sectional meeting of 
Wednesday, 9 January, on ‘‘Sound Public Relations for the 
Liberal Arts College.’’ The Commission expresses its apprecia- 
tion to those who participated in the panel program. Because 
the program proved so successful, the Commission may decide 
to recommend that another sectional meeting on public relations 
be arranged for the 44th Annual Meeting. 

Finally, the Commission desires to commend the Association’s 
Board of Directors, the Executive Director and his staff for 
being alert to the need for good public relations and to thank the 
representatives of the press, newsmagazines, radio and television 
for the intelligent manner in which they have interpreted the 
purposes, problems and challenges of higher education to the 
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COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


J. CONRAD SEEGERS 
PRESIDENT, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


I (A) At a meeting held on 4 April 1956 the Commission on 
Teacher Education expressed an interest in studying or having 
studied the following: 


(1) Pertinent reports of past efforts to recruit college 
teachers and efforts by other professional groups to 
recruit for their purposes, with the idea of evaluating 
these efforts ; 

(2) How properly qualified young men and women may 
be identified and motivated toward college teaching ; 

(3) What undergraduate four-year colleges are doing to 
improve teaching and to use faculty time and man- 
power more effectively ; 

(4) Means of securing financial support to aid selected 
young faculty persons to continue graduate work. 


(B) Further, it requested the Executive Director to circu- 
late among the membership a brief statement emphasizing the 
primary responsibility of the individual college for the recruit- 
ment of college teachers and the desirability of having on each 
campus a program for identifying and encouraging potential 
teachers, and inviting colleges to report to the Association on 
any such programs. 

(C) It was also agreed that the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion should be authorized to appoint a sub-committee to meet 
with representatives of such other interests as might be desig- 
nated by the National Commission on Accrediting to discuss 
recent developments particularly as NCATE was concerned. 

(D) Pursuant to action described under I (A), representa- 
tives of the Commission met with representatives of other bodies 
in a series of meetings during the year to try to present the views 
of the Commission and ascertain the views of other groups con- 
cerning the recruitment and preparation of teachers for both 


college and secondary school. 
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Attending these meetings were representatives of, among 
others, the American Council on Education, the deans of grad- 
uate schools, the National Education Association, the U. S. Office 
of Education, various learned societies, state certification officers, 
representatives of teachers colleges, NCA and the NCATE. 

One of the encouraging features of each of these meetings, as 
reported by our representatives, was the willingness of each 
group to listen sympathetically to the others. It was particularly 
encouraging to hear from each an insistence upon adequate 
subject matter and generally liberal preparation for high school 
teaching. 

The Commission was also represented at the meetings of 
AACTE and the Council for Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
at each of which the views of our representatives were received 
cordially. 

With reference to I (A) (1), some progress has been made 
toward interesting an agency in conducting such a survey study 
but the progress has been slight. We are still hopeful. 

The same report of possible progress and some hope may be 
reported for I (A) (4), concerning which a meeting was held 
with representatives of certain foundations. It is too early to 
predict results. 

The action asked in I (C) was taken. The meeting mentioned 
was followed by other meetings, largely informal. The necessity 
of institutional control of NCATE, of preserving the liberal arts 
content of the teacher education program, of cooperation with 
regional accrediting agencies, of guarding against a multiplica- 
tion of courses in professional education, was discussed at some 
length. Representatives of NCATE took no exception to any 
of these points. 

II (A) The Commission wishes to continue its interest in and 
study of recruitment of college teachers. It is also interested in 
their preparation, both initial and continuing. The Commission 
believes this a matter of antecedent importance. It has assur- 
ance from certain other groups that this feeling is shared, and 
believes that all interested bodies should join in an attack upon 
the problem of recruitment. 

It therefore recommends to the Association that the Execu- 
tive Director, with such assistance from the Commission on 
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Teacher Education as he may deem appropriate, be asked to 
take the initiative in bringing together representatives of the 
several interested and concerned organizations, such as ACE, 
AAUP, the deans of graduate schools and the like, to form a 
group to coordinate the activities of such organizations in pre- 
paring an over-all program to recruit college teachers. This 
program should include evaluation of procedures for identifica- 
tion and motivation, and exploring means for securing financial 
assistance for the conduct of such a program and for the grad- 
uate work of selected persons preparing for college teaching. 

(B) The Commission welcomes the invitation of the Com- 
mission on Preparation for Professional and Graduate Study to 
meet jointly with that Commission and the Commission on 
Liberal Education to study certain aspects of the problems of 
preparing and recruiting college teachers. 

(C) The Commission commends the study of Dean Kille 
dealing with baccalaureate origins of college teachers and believes 
that upon completion it will provide valuable information. 

III. During the past year NCA has approved in principle 
the recognition of a national accrediting agency for teacher edu- 
cation and has granted NCATE status. 

NCATE has, on its part, reconstituted its structure so as to 
provide a majority of institutional representatives and has de- 
veloped working relationships with several regional accrediting 
agencies. 

The present plan provides for 10 institutional representatives 
out of a total of 19 members. Seven are chosen by AATCE. 
The seven recently elected include two teachers college presi- 
dents, two deans of schools of education, two presidents of liberal 
arts colleges and one president of a state institution. The other 
three will be elected very soon by an ad hoc committee of NCA 
from a list of nominees presented by the regional accrediting 
agencies. 

In view of these developments, the Commission on Teacher 
Education offers the following statement and recommends that 
it be approved by the Association: 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the Association 
of American Colleges recognizes with appreciation and 
commendation the changes effected in the structure of the 
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National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
which assure greater institutional representation. 

The Commission recommends that the members of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges follow the policies of their 
regional accrediting associations in accepting the assistance 
of NCATE in establishing standards for the preparation of 
teachers. 

It is urged that emphasis upon the liberal arts content of 
teacher education be continued. 
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HROUGH the year 1956 the program of the Association con- 

tinued to develop along the lines foreshadowed in the Board’s 
last report. 

Our hopes for increased activity on the part of the several 
commissions have been amply fulfilled, and we heartily commend 
the chairmen and members for their achievements. 

The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
was able to carry out our long-deferred plan for the joint estab- 
lishment by our Association and the American Association of 
University Professors of recommended procedures for hearings 
in dismissal cases. The report of the joint committee of the two 
associations and the proposals of the Commission for future ac- 
tion in collaboration with AAUP will be laid before the member- 
ship for consideration and for action in due course. 

With the aid of the grant of $5,000 received from the Charles 
E. Culpeper Foundation, which we are happy to announce has 
been renewed for 1957, the Arts Program has been extended, and 
further extensions of its scope are under consideration. 

In addition to the customary annual meetings of church-related 
colleges in the South and in the North Central Area, the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education sponsored a week-end 
conference at Gould House of New York University of a group of 
Catholic and Protestant educators nominated by the Commission 
itself, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and the National Catholic Educational Association. We 
believe that the Gould House Conference made a promising start 
toward increasing interdenominational cooperation in promoting 
the aims of Christian higher education. 

With the resources made available by the grants announced at 
the last Annual Meeting, the Commission on Colleges and Indus- 
try has carried on with vigor and success its task of stimulating 
corporation support for liberal education. The American College 
Fund, established last January as a continuing national deposi- 
tory for undesignated gifts, has also been used as the vehicle for 
a special grant of $25,000 generously made by the United States 
Steel Foundation, Inc. to assist an unaccredited liberal arts col- 
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lege, recommended by the Commission on Colleges and Industry, 
to earn accreditation. Your Directors believe that by maintain- 
ing such flexibility of operation the Fund will justify its estab- 
lishment as a means of providing potential benefactors with the 
widest possible range of choice in the direction of their gifts. 

The Commission on International Cooperation through Educa- 
tion appointed an advisory committee, mainly from among its 
own membership, to help the Institute of International Education 
in the preparation of a booklet, financed in the first instance by a 
grant from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, for the guidance 
of foreign students interested in the possibility of studying at 
liberal arts colleges in the United States. 

The Commission on Liberal Education has carried through all 
the main projects for which it obtained the approval of the last 
Annual Meeting, including the appointment of a joint committee 
representing liberal arts colleges, secondary schools and graduate 
schools to study their common problems, and the establishment in 
the offices of the Association of a circulating library of self-study 
reports and information on educational programs of special 
interest. 

The outstanding achievement of the Commission, however, was 
the realization of its project for its own members to undertake 
‘a rigorous experimental period of reading, study and discus- 
sion of the philosophic and psychological bases of liberal arts 
education.’’ Through the generosity of Mr. Cyrus Eaton, who 
offered the hospitality of his summer home, and of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which made a grant to cover travel- 
ing expenses, the Commission was enabled to hold a full week’s 
session in congenial surroundings at Pugwash, Nova Scotia. A 
full report of the conference and of the Commission’s plans for 
future sessions will be made to the Annual Meeting. 

The Commission on Preparation for Professional and Graduate 
Study has maintained its contacts with graduate schools and 
professional associations and has carried forward the project 
approved by the 1956 Annual Meeting for the publication of a 
Guide to Graduate Study. Under the guidance of an advisory 
committee nominated by the Commission, the project has now 
reached the stage at which we are ready to apply for foundation 
support. 
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The Commission on Teacher Education has continued to 
wrestle with the urgent and complex problems involved in secur- 
ing an adequate supply of competent teachers at all levels of 
education. 

In the field of elementary and secondary teaching, represent- 
atives of the Commission took part, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors, in discussions leading to what 
we hope will be a satisfactory solution of the vexed question of 
teacher accreditation. The Annual Meeting will be invited to ex- 
press its concurrence in arrangements whereby the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, reconsti- 
tuted in such a form as to provide for institutional control, has 
been approved by the National Commission on Accrediting as the 
national accrediting agency for teacher education. 

At the college level, the baccalaureate origins study is nearing 
completion and will soon be available for the use of our members. 
Our experimental program for the selection and training of col- 
lege teachers, having failed to secure immediate foundation 
support, was superseded by a more ambitious project, sponsored 
jointly by our Association and the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American Universities, for a Na- 
tional Recruitment Program for College Teaching. We have not 
up to the present secured financial support for this latest project 
but we are hopeful that, although it may not be adopted as it 
stands, its main principles will be embodied in a comprehensive 
program of graduate-study aid under consideration by one of the 
major foundations. 

Few of this activities, excepting those sustained by special 
grants, would have been possible without the funds furnished for 
the purpose by the Lilly Endowment, Inc. We may fairly claim 
that in its first year the Lilly grant has had its intended effect on 
our program. The grant will of course continue through 1957. 

For 1958 and 1959, the Old Dominion Foundation, Inc. has 
generously promised to make a similar grant of $25,000 a year. 

This will complete the four-year period for which we sought 
foundation support of our general operating expenses. The Di- 
rectors feel it their duty to remind our membership that both 
grants are being made on the express understanding that, if the 
new and improved services which they are making possible are 
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to continue after the transitional period, they will have to be 
paid for out of our normal sources of income. 

As is indicated by the foregoing remarks on the work of the 
commissions, our Association has continued and extended its co- 
operation with sister associations and other interested bodies in 
matters of common concern. 

The president of the association has been appointed a member 
of the National Committee on the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers. The appointment attaches to the office and if the 
President is unable to attend any particular meeting of the com- 
mittee the Executive Director acts as his alternate. 

The Institute for College and University Administrators held 
a second highly successful presidents’ institute, under the spon- 
sorship of the Association, at Harvard in June, followed by a 
week-end session for trustees in September. Our Executive Di- 
rector and three member presidents are serving on the Advisory 
Board which is responsible for advising the Director on the 
program of the Institute. 

The American Alumni Council, with the aid of grants from 
the Charles E. Merrill Family Foundation, Inc. and the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, has undertaken the issue of an Educa- 
tional Fund Raising Guide, an abridged form of which, omitting 
technical data, is being made available to member presidents 
through the agency of the Association. 

At the request of the National Science Foundation, our As- 
sociation has undertaken, under contract with the Foundation, to 
evaluate the qualifications of applicants for science faculty fel- 
lowships under the Foundation’s program for the academic year 
1957-58. 

In the field of Federal legislation, our Association again 
joined other educational organizations in giving testimony to the 
Congress on proposed amendments of the College Housing 
Program and on appropriations made to the Department of State 
for the International Educational Exchange Program. On both 
subjects the Chairman of our Committee on Legislation, who is 
also a member of the American Council on Education’s Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, testified before the appropriate committees of the 
House of Representatives on behalf of a group of educational 
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organizations. The unanimity of higher education no doubt con- 
tributed to the defeat of an attempt to alter the interest formula 
for college housing loans in advance of objective investigation, 
the increase by 50% of the total sum available for housing loans, 
and the appropriation of the full amount requested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the International Educational 
Exchange Program. 

We also associated ourselves with testimony given on behalf of 
the American Council on Education and other educational or- 
ganizations on the budget of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and on certain proposed amendments of the law relating to 
income tax and excise taxes which are currently under consider- 
ation. Detailed information on these various measures has been 
circulated to our membership. 

The Directors believe that the Committee on Legislation is 
rendering the colleges a valuable service, but they would remind 
members that the Association is not a lobbying organization and 
that representations made to individual members of the Congress 
by their own constituents are often more effective than formal 
testimony given in Washington. The Committee tries to keep 
members fully informed of legislative activities of possible con- 
cern to them, so that at their own discretion they can support the 
Committee’s efforts with direct representations. 

Proposals for the establishment of some form of Federal 
scholarship program for undergraduate education seem likely 
to command more attention in the next session of the Congress 
than they have hitherto received. In view of the importance of 
the issue both for the colleges and for the nation, your Directors 
have asked the Committee on Legislation to conduct a detailed 
survey of the views of our membership on the various proposals 
that have been put forward. Our enquiry is being coordinated 
with a similar enterprise undertaken by the American Council 
on Education. 

In pursuance of the plan announced in the Board’s last report, 
the office of the Executive Director has carried out a survey of 
prospective full-time enrolments in four-year undergraduate 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences over the next 15 years. A 
summary report of the survey appears in the December 1956 issue 
of the ButteTin. The most striking result of the survey is 
that it disproves conclusively the frequent assertion that private 
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colleges as a whole do not intend to accept a fair share of rising 
enrolments. It also gives some measure of the gulf between the 
demand for higher education and the resources presently avail- 
able for meeting it. 

During the past year, problems involving the relationship of 
the Association with teachers colleges, junior colleges and over- 
seas institutions convinced the Board of Directors that our mem- 
bership policy, which is not precisely defined by the Constitution 
and By-laws, stood in need of review. The President was accord- 
ingly authorized to appoint a special committee to look into the 
membership policy of the Association and to make recommenda- 
tions. The report of the committee has been received and is being 
studied by the Board. Amendments of the Constitution in ac- 
cordance with one of the committee’s recommendations will be 
offered for your consideration under the prescribed procedures. 

The Board also recommends a further amendment, designed to 
clarify the provisions of the Constitution relating to honorary 
membership. 

Our small but efficient headquarters staff continues to work at 
high pressure and is doing an excellent job. The Directors have 
no intention of departing from their declared policy of avoiding 
the appointment of a large permanent staff, but modest addi- 
tions may be needed as our program develops and a constitu- 
tional amendment designed to facilitate any necessary expansion 
will be introduced. 

The seven-year-old arrangement by which the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association enjoyed the hospitality of our 
offices came to an end in November, when ACPRA transferred 
its headquarters to the building of the American Council on 
Education. ACPRA was immediately succeeded by the Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges, which was invited by 
the Board to make use of the two vacant rooms, rent free, until 
31 December 1957. 

While our present office accommodation is reasonably satis- 
factory, we live under the threat of a compulsory move result- 
ing from the prospective demolition of 726 Jackson Place at an 
undetermined date in the not too distant future. Members are 
therefore put on notice that we are faced with the problem of 
finding a new, and hopefully permanant, location for our head- 
quarters. 
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As a result of the measures taken with the approval of the 
last Annual Meeting, the deficit on the BULLETIN was reduced 
from just over $4000 in 1955 to $2140 in 1956. 

In conformity with the regional pattern of annual meetings 
adopted by the Board a year ago, future meetings will be located 
as follows: 1958, Miami Beach, Florida; 1959, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; 1960, Boston, Massachusetts ; 1961, Denver, Colorado. The 
meetings of 1962 and 1963 will be held in the Middle West and 
the East respectively, after which the six-year cycle will begin 
again with another meeting in the South in 1964. 

The Board of Directors held five meetings during the year un- 
der review: 12 January 1956 at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 6 February and 16 May at the Washington offices of 
the Association, 12 October at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
and 7 January 1957 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philedel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

The following colleges are recommended by the Board for elec- 
tion to membership in the Association : 


Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Kentucky 

Cascade College, Portland, Oregon 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mount Angel Women’s College, Mount Angel, Oregon 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Rhode Island 

San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 
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SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


January 1, 1956 to December 31, 1956 


Balance, January 1, 1956 $55,408.83 


Receipts: 

Membership dues 

For the current year $72,550.00 

For the year 1957, in advance 500.00 

Total dues 73,050.00 

Books and pamphlets alee 39.32 
Interest on savings accounts 1,379.34 
Transfer from projects for 

administrative charge . 2,500.00 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

for operating expenses for 1957 25,000.00 
Transferred from the 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation 757.21 


Total Receipts 102,725.87 


$158,134.70 
Disbursements: 
Apportionment of me anata dues 

to Arts Program $7 320.00 
Annual meeting expense 3,895.04 
BULLETIN and reprints 

Total cost $9,455.58 

Less receipts for 

subscriptions and reprints ...... 7,315.33 2,140.25 
Purchases of paper for BULLETIN— 

3 yrs’ supply inleiinenes 5,060.00 
Membership dues, A.C.E. et al. 225.00 
Committees and commissions 9,639.68 
Administrative expenses: 

Salaries 41,295.31 

Annuities, hospitalization and 

insurance 5,649.78 

Rent aaa 4,845.00 

Office expenses 2,824.17 

Travel 2,086.55 

Social security taxes ....... 444.65 

Auditing , jase 200.00 

Office equipment 2,418.62 

Club dues sinned 175.63 

Miscellaneous sili 485.77 

Petty cash fund ' 25.00 


Total Administrative Expenses 60,450.48 
Total Disbursements $88,730.45 
Balance: December 31, 1956 $69,404.25 
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SCHEDULE B 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1956 to December 31, 1956 
Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1956 $5,499.10 
Receipts: 
Appertionment of membership dues ...... $7,320.00 
Artists’ fees collected pe $21,927.98 
Less advances to artists ........ 19,964.40 1,963.58 
Grant from Charles E. =e 
Foundation, Ine. ws . 5,000.00 14,283.58 


Total Receipts aneialiiel ~ $19,782.68 
Disbursements: si Bsa idieioticenanacegusaenccsted 14,560.72 


Balance, December 31, 1956 ja sien $ 5,221.96 


Commission on Colleges and Industry 
Balance, January 1, 1956—Operating Account $25,917.39 
Receipts: 
Grants for operating expenses from 
Unien Carbide Educational Fund ....... . $ 5,000.00 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 15,000.00 
Standard Oil Foundation, Ine. (Indiana) ... 5,000.00 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc. 5,000.00 
College Life Insurance 7 of America 5,000.00 
Miscellaneous ... ~ 6.00 


Total Receipts = oe 35,006.00 


$60,923.39 


Disbursements: 
Payroll, Chairman a. $3,437.50 
Executive 4,500.00 
Secretary ' s 3,768.48 
Stenographer ................ seen 787.50 
Extra stemOgraphic S€TViCes ......cceccccccvecsenneneeneennsen 2,495.84 
Postage fisiic 468.19 
Telephone and telegraph ‘ 2,289.54 
Employers old age benefits tax. ...... 134.42 
Office supplies ‘ Se Renan 585.49 
Printing . i nen . 2,411.26 
Travel . SE Ee - 7,992.84 
Meetings a senontsinatinnccnce an 
Publications aPC en onecene ssl 130.97 
Miscellaneous e : 430.57 
Administrative charge 
Association of American G@olleges adm. chg. 2,500.00 
Total Disbursements . 
Balance, December 31, 1956 . 


Balance, January 1, 1956—Workshop on 
Corporate Giving for Higher Education 
Receipts: 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Ine. ... $8,500.00 
Sale of Proceedings, 1955 Workshop 
Total Receipts 8,660.00 
$9,032.05 
Disbursements al 
Balance, December 31, 1956 ...... __ $9,032.05 
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The following amounts have been received by the Association as a national 
depository for gifts to be distributed among member colleges in conformity 


with a resolution of the Board of Directors: 

Balance, January 1, 1956—American College Fund . 

Receipts: 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. $ 45,000.00 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Ine. 100,000.00 
General Petroleum Corp. a 15,000.00 
U. 8S. Steel Foundation, Ine. 25,000.00 
General Dynamics Corp. ... 12,000.00 
Lilly Endowment, Ine. . 5,000.00 
Corn Products Refining Co. = =e 9,302.66 
James B. Clow & Sons, Ine. 500.00 
The Best Foods, Inc. : 500.00 
E. W. Bliss Company 

Total Receipts 


Disbursements: 
Distributed to Colleges and 
State or Regional Associations 


Balance, December 31, 1956 


Commission on Liberal Education—Study Seminar 
Receipts: 

From Carnegie Corporation for Study Seminar on the 
Intellectual Life of the College President at 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia 

Disbursements: 

Travel expenses $6,941.04 

Office and meeting expenses 91.37 

Refunded to Carnegie Corporation 2,967.59 


Commission on Teacher Education 
Balance, January 1, 1956 
From The Fund for the Advancement of Education for a 
Study of the Baccalaureate Origins of College Faculties 
Receipts: 
From The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Disbursements: 
Office equipment and supplies 
Travel expenses 
Staff salaries 


Balance, December 31, 1956 . 


Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
teceipts: 
From United States Steel Foundation, Ine. $2,500.00 
Union Carbide Educational Fund . 1,000.00 


Total Receipts 
Disbursements: 

Forwarded to Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges, 
Workshop at Nasson College, Maine 

Balance, December 31, 1956 
Alumni Giving Program 
Receipts: 

From The Charles E. Merrill Family 

Foundation, Ine. 


24,200.00 


212,602.66 


236,802.66 


186,236.05 
$ 50,566.61 


$10,000.00 


10,000.00 


$3,730.01 


7,465.00 
$11,195.01 


6,653.72 
$4,541.29 


$3,500.00 


3.500.00 
$ -0- 


$20,000.00 
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Disbursements: 
Salaries atactiad 2,311.47 
Social security taxes saosieassulentiveassessintts 11.77 
Rent siaheate 240.00 
Office equipment and supplies di 1,396.24 
Travel . 235.29 
Telephone and telegraph. .................. , 43.38 
Stationery, postage, ete. . ahi 156.00 
Newsletter es asablipiceelealoiat os 147.27 
Total Disbursements .-c0c000ncnonnmmnnm 4,541.42 


Balance, December 31, 1956 . ne ; $15,458.58 


SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 31, 1956 
Funds 
General Fund 9 ; eee a $ 69,404.25 
Arts Program .... econ becccone 5,221.96 
Commission on Colleges and Industry 
Operating Account nnn... _— .. 25,468.62 
Workshop icconcsnetslcsemstal casas oes aca 9,032.05 
American College a tha caeacalad ees . 50,566.61 
Commission on Teacher Education 
Baccalaureate Origin ws eae mon am 4,541.29 
DO ee TEE RE 
$179,693.36 
Composed of Balances in: 
Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia wwe $11,341.84 
Merchants National Bank ...... 34,500.67 
Indianapolis National Bank .... shia ; 50,566.61 
Northfield National Bank . ' 4,541.29 
Bowery Savings Bank ......... 9,610.86 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank . nade 5,829.66 
Franklin Savings Bank = sia 9,519.89 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 10,000.00 
Perpetual Building Association ... , 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank ....... sda 15,458.58 
Home Federal Savings and Loan ‘Association , 9,188.28 
Jefferson Federal Savings and Loan Association 9,135.68 


Total (as above) J‘ ; $179,693.36 693. 36 


SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1956 
Assets 

Cash in banks $179,693.36 
Choral music at book value : 9,300.00 
Paper for the BULLETIN 5,060.00 
Total $194,053.36 
Funds adi” abil 
General Fund 74,464.25 
Arts Program 4 ' 14,521.96 
Commission on Colleges and Industry 49,959.25 
American College Fund ae pclae 50,566.61 
Commission on Teacher Education need ‘ 4,541.29 


Total (as above) $194,053.36 





REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
THEODORE A. DISTLER 


N reporting to the Annual Meeting twelve months ago, I re- 
ferred to the growing evidence of public concern with the 
problems of education and its place in our national life. In the 
intervening year that concern has been increasingly directed 
toward higher education and particularly that aspect of it which 
is the special responsibility of members of the Association of 
American Colleges—education in the liberal arts and sciences. 
It is tempting to believe that we are on the threshold if not in 
the midst of a renaissance of the ideals of liberal education. 

But those ideals are still far from being generally understood. 
As often happens in matters of popular anxiety, there is wide- 
spread confusion not only about ways and means of solving our 
problems but about the nature of the problems themselves. 

Everybody knows—if he reads nothing but the daily news- 
papers—that the United States of America is not producing 
enough scientists and engineers to feed the insatiable appetite 
of its ever-expanding, increasingly complex technological so- 
ciety. To hammer the point home, we are treated to statistical 
comparisons purporting to show that the Soviet Union is doing 
two or three times as well as we are and steadily increasing its 
lead. Let us assume that the facts are as stated. This endless 
harping on scientists and engineers, with only rarely a word 
about preachers and painters, philosophers and poets, suggests 
a distorted impression of our educational needs, and the sus- 
picion is strengthened by comparisons with a country that seeks 
to produce only highly trained slaves instead of humane and 
enlightened citizens. Yet it would seem fairly evident that hu- 
manity’s unhappy record in our lifetime has been due less to 
technological deficiencies than to lack of wisdom, virtue and 
common sense. 

It is gratifying to read speech after speech in which leading 
corporation executives extol the virtues of liberal education and 
insist that the qualities most needed in the higher ranges of man- 
agement are not so much technical skills as the human qualities 
which liberal education is meant to develop. But it is still doubt- 
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ful how far the sentiments of the president are reflected in the 
day-to-day policies of the personnel manager. Nor do we edu- 
eators ourselves always practice what we preach. Professor 
Peyre of Yale reminds us that ‘‘literally thousands of grave 
statements uttered by the top men in the professions of medi- 
cine, engineering, business, law and diplomacy have warned 
young men against narrow and premature specialization. Some 
educators however will insist on ignoring the evidence of life 
and the experience of those who know. The worship of the prac- 
tical in education is a most fallacious myth.’’ I agree, but I am 
afraid it has all the vitality commonly exhibited by myths. 

Equality of educational opportunity—an old and precious 
American ideal, which we should forsake at our peril—is still 
widely misinterpreted as meaning four years of college for all, 
rather than the opportunity for every boy and girl to obtain 
whatever form of post-secondary education is best suited to his 
or her particular needs. It is refreshing therefore to find the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
stating flatly that ‘‘plans for the expanded educational system 
that is needed cannot be developed solely on the popular belief 
that the 4-year college is the only standard of value of educa- 
tion beyond the high school.’’ They go on to say that ‘‘even 
greater diversity among institutions may be required,’’ that ex- 
perimentation must be encouraged and that the public must be 
helped to realize that such experimentation offers the best pros- 
pect of realization of the American educational ideal. 

The President’s Committee, on which the president of our 
Association and other distinguished member presidents are serv- 
ing, is of course the outstanding mark of national concern for 
post-secondary education. You must all have been heartened by 
the Committee’s First Interim Report, in which they outline 
their plan of action and their preliminary conclusions. They 
make it clear at the very outset that their function is less to 
propound solutions than to alert the American people to the 
major problems and to stimulate informed public discussion that 
will lead to action on the part of the people. This principle is 
embodied in the Committee’s plan to hold five regional confer- 
ences designed to elicit and crystallize lay and professional opin- 
ion as a first step toward action within the individual States. 
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This ‘‘grass-roots’’ approach is surely the democratic, American 
way of tackling a problem of major national concern. 

The work of the President’s Committee is in a sense paralleled 
by the campaign on behalf of higher education undertaken by 
the Advertising Council. The avowed purpose of the campaign 
is ‘‘to create in the American public a greater awareness of its 
stake in our institutions of higher learning and to stimulate in- 
creased financial support for them.’’ The campaign will not 
constitute any kind of direct appeal for funds. Its aim is simply 
to create a sympathetic climate of opinion in which the individ- 
ual institution—public or private—may make its own appeal to 
its various publics in accordance with its own special needs. I 
like this approach, not only because it relies on another fine old 
American principle—the principle of self-help—but also because 
it is founded in the belief that higher education, no less than 
elementary and secondary education, is the business of every 
citizen, whether or not he is himself a college graduate or the 
parent of a future graduate. We may be grateful for the in- 
creasingly generous support afforded to our private colleges by 
great corporations, and equally for the growing practical recog- 
nition on the part of state legislatures of the needs of our public 
institutions. But both types of support are in the long run de- 
pendent on the good will of the individual citizen as taxpayer or 
stockholder. Not only that, but for higher education as for other 
branches of human endeavor the widow’s mite is still of primary 
significance. Our colleges and universities must attract the per- 
sonal contributions, no matter how small, of a sizable number of 
private citizens ; otherwise they will neither be financially secure 
nor have achieved the popular recognition that is vital to their 
health and vigor. 

For these reasons I am heartily in favor of appealing, as both 
the President’s Committee and the Advertising Council are ap- 
pealing, to the judgment of the American people. In making 
such an appeal, however, we must beware of losing sight of two 
mutually related obligations. 

The first is quite simple. It is a basic principle of good ad- 
vertising that the product must be all it is claimed to be. The 
product of the liberal arts college is supposed to be civilized men 
and women. In the words of the superb statement issued a few 
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weeks ago by the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, ‘‘the objective of liberal education 
is to produce mature men, good men, even—hopefully—wise 
men.’’ How far is this an accurate description of the typical 
liberal arts graduate—or rather of the kind of man or woman 
the graduate may be expected to become, since as the Carnegie 
Trustees remind us, the goals of liberal education are the goals 
of a lifetime? Do we in fact ‘‘start the student on the road to 
maturity in the broadest sense of the word’’? If not, why not? 

Can it be that, in face of the endlessly debatable issue of what 
constitutes a liberal education, we are inclined to take refuge 
in tradition instead of experiment and settle for a grab-bag of 
unrelated courses in subjects conventionally regarded as ‘‘lib- 
eral’’? Do we accept grades and diplomas as proof enough 
that we have done our job of striking the spark of intellectual 
curiosity? Do we keep our students in an academic straitjacket, 
forgetting that minds like muscles grow only with exercise, and 
that maturity comes with the practice of responsibility? Do 
we, on the other hand, mistake mere participation in student ac- 
tivities for the development of a social conscience? Do we pay 
no more than lip service to Mill’s dictum that men are men be- 
fore they are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers? Have 
we done all we ean to resist the pressures of vocationalism if a 
minimum number of hours devoted to the humanities and the 
basic sciences is crammed into a program essentially oriented 
toward professional training? Are we perhaps in the last anal- 
ysis like Plato’s Meno, not really believing or wanting to be- 
lieve that virtue can be taught? 

Many of the member colleges of this Association can answer 
these questions with an unqualified negative. But can we all? 
There is, in my view, no divinely ordained method or content of 
liberal education. Diversity of approach is not merely an in- 
evitable consequence of genuine differences of opinion about how 
the ideal can best be realized: it is a positive asset in our en- 
deavors to create an educated nation. But, unless a college of 
liberal arts and sciences has a clear vision of the goal of liberal 
education, and is applying its own peculiar genius with all the 
force at its command to the attainment of that goal, it cannot 
deliver the goods described in the prospectus. 
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The second and related obligation may be even harder to ful- 
fill than the first. As the President’s Committee wisely says, 
**the American people will decide the various kinds of post-high 
school education they want.’’ So we must take our case to the 
people. In making an appeal for popular support, however, 
there is always a strong temptation to be all things to all men. 
If you wish the people to support you, you must give them some- 
thing they want. Does it follow that the liberal arts college 
must give the people everything they want? 

Many of our member colleges enjoy very close relationships 
with the communities in which they are located. This is as it 
should be, but it entails a danger against which we must be on 
our guard. Such colleges render their communities a variety of 
services, ranging from providing a ready-made cultural center 
to offering training programs designed to meet the needs of 
local industry. These are clearly desirable services. They ought 
to be furnished by somebody. There is no reason why it should 
not be the liberal arts college—so long as these services do not 
interfere with the college’s essential task. It is nothing short 
of a betrayal of our trust if we are tempted by considerations of 
expediency to buy popular support by undertaking jobs incom- 
patible with the effective performance of our essential function. 
So far as my observation goes, most liberal arts colleges have a 
full-time job in providing programs that do all that can be done 
in four years of formal education to meet the nation’s needs for 
better, wiser, more cultivated men and women. They need all 
the energies and resources they can muster for the fulfilment of 
this central aim. 

We are therefore under an obligation to tell the American 
people candidly that a liberal arts college is not primarily an 
instrument of community service. Its first duty is to the indi- 
vidual student and through him to the nation and the whole 
community of mankind. Public recognition of this fact is the 
only foundation on which we can build an enduring structure 
of popular support. 

These are the main reflections that occur to me as the result 
of watching developments on the national scene over the past 12 
months and going about the Association’s business from Maine 
to Texas and from Florida to Colorado. Between us, Mr. Wor- 
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mald and I have visited upwards of 30 member colleges, at- 
tended scores of meetings and talked with hundreds of teachers 
and administrators. We only wish we could have done more. 

The annual grant which the Association has been receiving 
since last January and will continue to receive for three years 
more, thanks to the generosity of the Lilly Endowment and the 
Old Dominion Foundation, has substantially removed the finan- 
cial obstacle to extending and intensifying the contacts of your 
headquarters staff with the individual colleges. The effective 
limits of our endeavors are the limitations of time and human 
energy. 

As the Directors have stated in their report, we shall stick 
to our policy of keeping the permanent staff as small as we can 
consistently with the requirements of our task. Modest addi- 
tions are not excluded. Economy apart, however, we believe 
that you will get better service from a professional staff of two 
or three devoted persons familiar with the whole range of Asso- 
ciation interests than you would from a larger staff with more 
narrowly defined responsibilities. Over the past year we have 
had some changes in the junior staff, including the loss of Miss 
Kolodziey, but I am confident that with the little group we now 
have we shall be able to serve you with ever-increasing efficiency. 
Your criticisms and suggestions however will always be wel- 
come. 

The Board has warned you that a new problem looms on the 
horizon with the prospective demolition of 726 Jackson Place. 
Nobody knows how soon this will happen, but as a matter of 
common prudence we ought to be thinking about a new home 
for our headquarters. It may be that the most satisfactory solu- 
tion would be the acquisition of a suitable building of our own, 
if we can raise the necessary funds. 

Need I add that your headquarters staff does not make the 
common bureaucratic mistake of supposing that it is itself the 
Association? On the contrary, we never forget that the Asso- 
ciation is you—and will be what you make of it. Nevertheless 
I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to our staff, not only in 
Washington but in New York and Indianapolis, and to express 
an especial word of commendation to my associate, Mr. Wor- 
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mald, who has in such a short time become a most effective alter 
ego. 

I will not go over ground covered by the Board’s report and 
the reports you will receive from the several commissions and 
committees of the Association. I am gratified however by the 
start that was made in 1956 with revivifying the commissions— 
the main purpose, as you will recall, of the financial assistance 
we are receiving from the Lilly Endowment and the Old Do- 
minion Foundation. Commissions that are not mere debating 
societies but take the responsibility of organizing concrete pro- 
grams of action are the natural and necessary corollary of a 
small headquarters staff. I hope and believe that we shall see 
still further progress in this direction in 1957. 

Over and above the time and energy given to the work of the 
commissions by scores of member presidents, many more found 
time amid their endless preoccupations to represent the Asso- 
ciation on ceremonial occasions and to serve on national and re- 
gional bodies dealing with matters of concern to liberal arts 
colleges. 

I cannot exaggerate my gratitude to all these devoted men 
and women and especially to my fellow Directors for their pa- 
tient and imaginative support. Nor can I overstate my con- 
viction that it is only through such widespread, cooperative 
efforts that the Association of American Colleges can fulfill its 
intended purpose. 

In these days when, in the highest national interest, every 
aspect of post-secondary education in the United States must be 
brought under critical review, we of the liberal arts colleges 
bear a heavy burden of responsibility. The educational house 
has many mansions, but education in the liberal arts and sciences 
is the core of the whole structure. We must be tirelessly vigilant 
in upholding its traditional ideals, yet boldly imaginative in 
reinterpreting them to fit the changing needs of a dynamic so- 
ciety. If we succeed in this, our efforts under God will not be 
in vain: liberal education will undergo a revival so splendid and 
far-reaching that we shall be entitled to call it a renaissance. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE ASSOCIATION IN 1956 


HE following presidents of member colleges acted as official 
delegates of the Association on the occasions indicated : 


February 17. President J. Ollie Edmunds, Stetson University. 
Inauguration of President Julius Wayne Reitz, University 
of Florida. 

March 18. President A. D. Bruce, University of Houston. 
Inauguration of President Samuel M. Nabritt, Texas South- 
ern University. 

March 23. President Emeritus Dabney 8. Lancaster, Long- 
wood College. Inauguration of President Joseph Clarke 
Robert, Hampden-Sydney College. 

April 11. President Maurice E. Van Ackeren, S.J., Rockhurst 
College. Inauguration of President Robert E. Long, Park 
College. 

April 15. President Wallace M. Alston, Agnes Scott College. 
Formal exercises in commemoration of the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of Spelman College. 


April 16. President Fred O. Pinkham, Ripon College. Con- 


vocation commemorating the 75th anniversary of Marquette 
University. 

April 20 and 21. Presidents Norman E. McClure, Ursinus 
College and Horace M. Bond, Lincoln University. 60th 
Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia. 

May 10. Dean Richard H. Heindel, University of Buffalo. 
Pontifical Mass and Academie Convocation commemorating 
the Centennial of the Establishment of Niagara University. 

May 11. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College. In- 
auguration of President Lawrence Lee Pelletier, Allegheny 
College. 

May 22. President Howell H. Brooks, Coe College. Installa- 
tion of William J. Collins, St. Ambrose College. 

August 21-31. President Robert P. Ludlum, Blackburn Col- 
lege. Ninth National Student Congress, U. S. National Stu- 
dent Association, Chicago. 

September 24. President Robert P. Ludlum, Blackburn Col- 
lege. Installation of President David D. Henry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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October 6. President George N. Shuster, Hunter College. 
Academic Convocation of Pace College. 

October -12. President C. W. deKiewiet, University of 
Rochester. Inauguration of President Louis Melbourne 
Hirshson, Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 


October 14. President Harold H. Hutson, Greensboro College. 
Inauguration of President Willa Beatrice Player, Bennett 
College. 


October 19. President Frederic K. Miller, Lebanon Valley 
College. Inauguration of President Willard S. Paul, Get- 
tysburg College. 

October 19. President William F. Quillian, Jr., Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. Inauguration of Chancellor Grel- 
let C. Simpson, Mary Washington College. 

October 19. President Louis W. Norris, MacMurray College. 
Inauguration of President L. Vernon Caine, Illinois College. 


October 24-25. President William W. Whitehouse, Albion 
College. Eighth Annual Conference, Association of Grad- 
uate Schools, Chicago. 

November 8. President Lawrence L. Pelletier, Allegheny Col- 
lege. Inauguration of President John Stanley Harker, 
Grove City College. 

November 9. President Alfonso Elder, North Carolina College 


at Durham. Inauguration of President W. T. Gibbs, Agri- 
cultural and Technical College. 


November 9. President Ralph L. Woodward, Central College, 
Missouri. Inauguration of President Fred Helsabeck, 
Culver-Stockton College. 


December 17. President George M. Modlin, University of 
Richmond. Inauguration of President Robert Blackwell 
Smith, Jr., Medical College of Virginia. 
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Minutes of the 43rd Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 
8-10 January 1957 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Theme: 
‘*Education of Free Men in a Free Society for a Free World’’ 


Opening Session: Annual Dinner of the Association 


HE forty-third Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges opened with the Annual Dinner of the Association 
at 7:30 P.M., Tuesday, 8 January 1957. The President of the 
Association, President Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College, 
took the chair and the invocation was offered by President 
Vincent A. McQuade of Merrimack College. Some 600 persons 
attended the dinner and 820 registered for the Annual Meeting. 
By invitation of the Board of Directors, President Buell G. 
Gallagher of the City College of the City of New York gave a 


brief account of the arrangements being made to provide refugee 
students from Hungary with opportunities for continuing their 
education and invited the cooperation of member colleges of the 
Association. 


A musical recital was given by the Temple University A 
Capella Choir under the direction of Robert E. Page. 

The guest of honor was President A. Whitney Griswold of 
Yale University, who gave an address on The Cost of Freedom: 
an Academic View. 


Second General Session 


President Coons called the second general session to order at 
9:00 A.M., Wednesday, 9 January. The invocation was offered 
by President James A. Boyer of St. Augustine’s College. 

President Coons announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 


Committee on Nominations: 
President Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Boston College, Chairman 


President Paul Swain Havens, Wilson College 
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President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Sharvey G. Umbeck, Knox College 

President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 
Committee on Resolutions: 

President Sarah G. Blanding, Vassar College, Chairman 

President Chester M. Alter, University of Denver 

President Hurst R. Anderson, American University 

President Samuel B. Gould, Antioch College 

President Eleanor M. O’Byrne, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

President Morgan S. Odell, Lewis and Clark College 


President J. Ollie Edmunds of Stetson University, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association, presented the report of the Board of 
Directors on the work of the past year and the Board’s recom- 
mendations for future action. On motion the report was received 
and the Board’s recommendations adopted. 

President William W. Whitehouse, Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, presented his report, embodying the auditor’s statement on 
the management of the Association’s funds during the past year. 


On motion the report was approved. 

Executive Director Theodore A. Distler presented his report 
on the work of the central office and developments affecting 
higher education on the national scene. On motion the report 
was received. 


A report on the work of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing was made by President Nils Y. Wessell of Tufts University, 
one of the Association’s representatives on the Commission and 
a member of its Executive Committee. On motion it was voted 
to receive the report and to express the Association’s apprecia- 
tion of the work of its representatives on the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. 

President John R. Everett of Hollins College gave a progress 
report on the campaign undertaken on behalf of higher education 
by the Advertising Council, Inc. On motion it was voted to 
receive the report and to express the Association’s commendation 
to the Advertising Council, to the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, to Dr. Wilson Compton, President of the Council, 
and to President Everett as consultant to the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education for the organization of the campaign. 
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Sectional Meetings 


At 10:30 A.M. the meeting divided into four sectional meet- 
ings. 

Section 1, under the chairmanship of Howard E. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, National Edu- 
eation Association, considered International Understanding in 
the Program of the Liberal Arts College. Discussion was led by 
a panel composed of: 

Professor Yahya Armajani, Macalester College 

President George C. S. Benson, Claremont Men’s College 

Professor Charles S. Blackton, Colgate University 

Professor Lawrence Wylie, Haverford College. 

Section 2, presided over by President Daniel Z. Gibson of 
Washington College, Chairman of the Commission on the Arts, 
heard a paper by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Director of the Research 
Center in Creative Altruism, Harvard University, on The Fine 
Arts in the College Curriculum. Discussion followed under the 
leadership of a panel composed of : 

Philip Rhys Adams, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum 

Dean Ezra William Doty, University of Texas 

Professor Paul Henry Lang, Columbia University. 

Section 3, under the chairmanship of President Richard D. 
Weigle of St. John’s College, Chairman of the Commission on 
Liberal Education, considered The Intellectual Life of the Col- 
lege President. President Emeritus Herman Lee Donovan of 
the University of Kentucky gave a paper on Changing Con- 
ceptions of the College Presidency and Vice Chancellor Edward 
McCrady, Jr. of the University of the South spoke on Main- 
taining Intellectual Vitality. A panel composed of: 

President Robert W. McEwen, Hamilton College 

President William G. Ryan, Seton Hill College 

President Courtney C. Smith, Swarthmore College then pro- 
ceeded to discuss The Pugwash Experiment. 

Section 4, with President Norman P. Auburn of the University 
of Akron, Chairman of the Commission on Public Relations, in 
the chair, discussed Sound Public Relations for the Inberal Arts 
College. President Carter Davidson of Union College, New York, 
read a paper on Our Unpublicized Publics which was followed 
by discussion led by a panel composed of: 
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Miss Terry Ferrer, Education Editor, Newsweek 

Irving Gitlin, Director of Public Affairs, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Fred M. Hechinger, Associate Publisher, The Bridgeport 
Herald 

Francis C. Pray, Public Relations Counselor, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Third General Session 


The Wednesday afternoon session was called to order at 2:00 
P.M. by President I. Lynd Esch of Indiana Central College, 
Chairman of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
The invoeation was offered by President Robert N. Montgomery 
of Muskingum College. 

Professor J. Edward Dirks of the Yale University Divinity 
School, Editor of The Christian Scholar, gave an address on 
The Future of the Education of Free Men in Christian Colleges 
and the Reverend Edward B. Rooney, President of the Jesuit 
Educational Association, an address on Looking at American 
Education from Afar. 


Sectional Meetings 


Three more sectional meetings began at 4:00 P.M. 

Section 5, under the chairmanship of President J. Ralph 
Murray of Elmira College, considered Liberal Education and 
Vocational Preparation in the Woman’s College. The discus- 
sion opened with papers presented by Dean Margaret Habein, 
University of Rochester, on The Liberal Arts and Professional 
Education, President Otto F. Kraushaar, Goucher College, on 
The Changing Role of Science in Liberal Studies, Mrs. Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Columbia Teachers College, on Incidental Weak- 
nesses in the Liberal Education of Wonien, and President Kath- 
arine E. McBride, Bryn Mawr College, on Social Sciences in the 
Changing World. 

Section 6, presided over by President J. Conrad Seegers of 
Muhlenberg College, Chairman of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, discussed Recruitment and Training of College 
Teachers. Papers were presented by Dean Roy E. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on The Significance of College Teaching, 

} 
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Provost Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple University, on The 
Responsibility of the Administration for Providing Satisfactory 
Teaching Conditions, Philip H. Coombs, The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, on Training through Internship, and 
Provost Donald H. Morrison, Dartmouth College, on The Dart- 
mouth Internship Program. 

Section 7, under the chairmanship of President O. P. Kretz- 
mann of Valparaiso University, Chairman of the Commission on 
Preparation for Professional and Graduate Study, considered 
Liberal Education for Professional Leadership. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, spoke 
on The Nation’s Need for Professional Manpower and Earl J. 
McGrath, Executive Officer of the Institute of Higher Education, 
gave a paper on The Liberal Element in Professional Education. 
Discussion, with special reference to the professions of business 
administration, engineering, medicine and law, was led by 

Dean G. Rowland Collins, New York University 

President James Creese, Drexel Institute of Technology 

Dr. Dean F. Smiley, Secretary, Association of American Medi- 

eal Colleges 

John G. Hervey, Adviser on Legal Education, American Bar 

Association. 


Informal General Session 


At 8:00 P.M. the Association met in informal general session 
under the chairmanship of President Coons to hear a paper pre- 
sented by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Associate Editor of The Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin, on Benjamin Franklin as an American 
Hero. 


Immediately after Dr. Bell’s paper, the delegates and guests 
of the Association were entertained at a reception by the presi- 
dents of colleges in the area of Philadelphia. 


Fourth General Session 


The closing session of the Annual Meeting was called to order 
by Vice President Edmunds at 9:00 A.M., Thursday, 10 January. 
The Invocation was offered by President William J. Scarborough 
of Baker University. 
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The reports of standing commissions and committees were pre- 
sented as follows: 

Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure by President Samuel 
B. Gould of Antioch College, acting for Chairman Louis T. 
Benezet who was unavoidably absent 

Arts by Chairman Daniel Z. Gibson, President of Washington 
College 

Christian Higher Education by Chairman I. Lynd Esch, 
President of Indiana Central College 

Colleges and Industry by Chairman Frank H. Sparks, Chair- 
man of the Board of Wabash College 

Insurance and Annuities by Chairman Mark H. Ingraham, 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science, University of 
Wisconsin 

International Cooperation through Education by Chairman 
Francis S. Hutchins, President of Berea College. 

Liberal Education by Chairman Richard D. Weigle, President 
of St. John’s College 

Preparation for Professional and Graduate Study by Chair- 
man QO. P. Kretzmann, President of Valparaiso University 

Public Relations by Chairman Norman P. Auburn, President 
of the University of Akron 

Teacher Education by Chairman J. Conrad Seegers, President 
of Muhlenberg College. 

On motion each of these reports was received and adopted. 

President Hurst R. Anderson of American University, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation, made a brief report on the 
work of the committee and asked for the continuing cooperation 
of member presidents. On motion it was voted to commend the 
work of the Committee on Legislation and to urge members to 
give the committee their full support. 

President Coons then took the chair and made a special appeal 
to members to respond with due deliberation to the questionnaire 
circulated by the American Council on Education, in collabora- 
tion with the Association, on proposals for Federal financial 
assistance to undergraduates. 

The following amendments to the Constitution, as proposed in 
the report of the Board of Directors, were duly offered and were 
ordered to lie on the table in accordance with the provisions of 
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Article X: 


1) In Article III, delete present Section 1 and insert: 
‘*Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be 
composed of such colleges of liberal arts and sciences and 
universities having colleges of liberal arts and sciences, 
whether located within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States of America or incorporated under American 
law, as may have been elected to membership by the Associa- 
tion on the recommendation of the Board of Directors.’’ 
In Article III, delete present Section 2 and insert: 
‘Section 2. Church boards of education, learned societies, 
philanthropic foundations and other national or regional 
organizations concerned with higher education may be 
elected to honorary membership by the Association on the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors.’’ 

Delete Article V. 

In Article VII, after Section 3 insert: 

‘‘Section 4. The Board of Directors may on the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Director appoint an associate 
director and such other assistants as they consider neces- 
sary for the effective conduct of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. The Associate Director shall act, as occasion may 
arise, as alternate to the Executive Director and shall be 
entitled to take part in meetings of the Board of Directors 
without having the right to vote.’’ 


President Sarah G. Blanding, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved that the members of the Association of American 
Colleges express their deep gratitude to President Arthur G. 
Coons, Executive Director Theodore A. Distler and the other 
directors of the Association for their wise and imaginative con- 
duct of the affairs of the Association over the past year. 

Be it further resolved that the members of the Association 
commend the several commissions and committees for their pro- 
gressive achievements in developing programs of study and ac- 
tion, and the directors and staff for the planning and organiza- 
tion of an inspiring and effective program for the 43rd Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 
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Be it resolved that the Association record its grateful thanks 
to the member colleges and universities in the Philadelphia area 
for their gracious hospitality to member presidents and their 
wives and for unstinted and efficient assistance in the conduct of 
the Annual Meeting. 

Be it resolved that the Association extend its warmest thanks 
to all the benefactors who have expressed their faith in the ideals 
of liberal education by their support of the work of the Associa- 
tion during the past year, and in particular to: 


Old Dominion Foundation, Inc. for its grant of $50,000 
toward the operating expenses of the Association in 1958 
and 1959; 

The Charles E. Culpeper Foundation, Inc. for repeating for 
the year 1957 its grant of $5,000 for support of the Arts 
Program ; 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., College Life Insurance 
Company of America, General Electric Educational and 
Charitable Fund, The General Foods Fund, Inc., Standard 
Oil Foundation, Inc. (Indiana), The Union Carbide Educa- 
tional Fund and United States Steel Foundation, Ine. for 
their continuing support of the work of the Commission on 
Colleges and Industry ; 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. for a grant of $8,500 to meet the 
expenses of the third biennial workshop of the Commission 
on Colleges and Industry on corporate giving for higher 
education ; 

Mr. Cyrus Eaton for affording the hospitality of his summer 
home in Pugwash, Nova Scotia for a conference of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education, and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for meeting the travel expenses of participants 
in this conference on the intellectual life of the college 
president ; 

The Danforth Foundation, Inc., for meeting the cost of a 
one-day conference on the recruitment of college teachers, 
and The Charles E. Merrill Family Foundation, Ine. for its 
grant of $20,000 in aid of a program to be conducted through 
the agency of the American Alumni Council for the develop- 
ment of alumni giving. 


Be it resolved that the Association express its deep apprecia- 
tion to the Advertising Council, Inc. for its imaginative and 
generous plans for the presentation during the next two years 
of the work and needs of American higher education. The con- 
tribution of talent, time and space by the advertising agencies 
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and the national and local media of communication are gifts of 
high value to both publicly and privately supported colleges and 
universities. 

Be it further resolved that the Association express its appreci- 
ation to The Council for Financial Aid to Education for the vital 
part it has played in bringing about such cooperation. 

Be it resolved that in the present uneasy state of the world, 
fraught with tension and with threats to freedom, the Association 
urge its member institutions to continue to express through 
practical action their belief in the God-given right of each in- 
dividual, regardless of race or creed, to religious, intellectual, 
political and social freedom. 

Be it resolved that the Association reaffirm its conviction of 
the importance of educational and cultural exchange programs 
for the promotion of international understanding and urge the 
Congress of the United States to make substantially increased 
appropriations for the International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

Be it resolved that the Association record its satisfaction with 
the action.taken in the Second Session of the 84th Congress of 
the United States to increase the funds available for loans under 
the College Housing Program and to retain the formula estab- 
lished by the Housing Amendments of 1955 for determining the 
rate of interest for such loans, and its opposition to any amend- 
ment of the existing law that would tend to restrict the assistance 
which the program affords to colleges and universities. 

Be it resolved that the Association welcome the provision made 
by the 84th Congress of the United States for expanding the re- 
search, reporting and consultative services furnished by the 
United States Office of Education, and express the hope that 
future appropriations will be sufficient to maintain these ex- 
panded services for the benefit of higher education as a whole. 

Be it resolved that the Association express to the Congress of 
the United States its support of legislation which would extend 
to all non-profit educational institutions the exemption from 
excise taxes presently enjoyed by publicly supported institutions. 

Be it resolved that the Committee on Legislation be authorized 
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to submit such testimony and take such other steps as may seem 
necessary or desirable in the interests of colleges and universities, 
faculty members and students in connection with any proposed 
amendment of existing Federal income tax laws. 

Be it resolved that the Association look with favor upon the 
further development of a roster of persons who have reached 
retirement age at their respective institutions and whose services 
might contribute to the alleviation of the shortage of college and 
university teachers. 

Be it resolved that in these crucial times, when the problems 
of the higher education of our youth are critical and complex, 
and when the minds of men are seeking wise answers to baffling 
questions through the labor of manifold organizations and in- 
stitutions as well as that of concerned individuals from all walks 
of life, the Association of American Colleges stand ready in its 
unique role to join with all other appropriate bodies in a com- 
mon effort to assist the people of this free nation in providing 
strength and purpose to our American system of education. 

Chairman Joseph R. N. Maxwell reported for the Committee 
on Nominations. On motion the committee’s report was adopted. 
The names of the officers and commission or committee members 
so elected are printed in the opening pages of the Bulletin. 

Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the President’s Committee : 
on Education Beyond the High School, gave a brief progress 
report on the work of his committee. 

The Annual Meeting adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 


The commissions and committees of the Association held their 
regular meetings on 8 January, immediately before the Annual 
Meeting. On the same day the American Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans held its 13th annual meeting. Meetings of many 
church groups concerned with higher education were also held 
during the week beginning 6 January. 

* ae * * * * * 


The wives of member presidents held their customary meeting 
in the morning of 9 January, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Arthur G. Coons. A symposium on The Presidents’ Institutes 
was led by 
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Mrs. Perry E. Gresham 

Mrs. William E. Morgan 

Mrs. J. Ralph Murray 

Mrs. William F. Quillian, Jr. 
After the meeting the group was entertained at luncheon by 
Mrs. James Creese at the Drexel Institute of Technology, at tea 
by Mrs. Gaylord Harnwell at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum and at breakfast on the following day by Mrs. Millard 
Gladfelter at Temple University. A fashion show and sight-seeing 
tours were arranged by the Pennsylvania area colleges. 


* * * * * * * 
BY DECISION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE HELD AT MIAMI 
BEACH, FLORIDA, 7-9 JANUARY 1958. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1958 


Tueopore A, DISTLER 
Executive Director 


726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
120 W. 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1957-58 


President: J. Ollie Edmunds, President, Stetson University 
Vice President: William W. Whitehouse, President, Albion College 
Treasurer: George M. Modlin, President, University of Richmond 
Executive Director: Theodore A. Distler 
Past President: Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College 
Additional Members of the Board of Directors: 
1958—G. D. Humphrey, President, University of Wyoming 
1959—David A. Lockmiller, President, University of Chattanooga 
1960—Vincent A. McQuade, President, Merrimack College 
1961—Courtney C. Smith, President, Swarthmore College 
Executive Director Emeritus: Guy E. Snavely, Chancellor, Birmingham- 
Southern College 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of mem- 
bership is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated 
the name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed 
Executive Officer. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo : F, Edward Lund 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 2... cccccccnennalph B. Draughon 
Athens College, Athens ........ ee 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham a = el 
Howard College, Birmingham ... Harwell G. Davis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery LE 
ee a ET J. I. Riddle 
Miles College, Birmingham . scab oer ..W, A. Bell 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill . jiiiacieaananesan Andrew C. Smith 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa Samuel B. Hay 
Talladega College, Talladega .... LL 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee cscs Luther H. Foster 
University of Alabama, University 


912 
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ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College etaaais Ernest N. Patty 





ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Tempe ...0....:ccc:cccmnmnnnnnmnimnmnnnnnnGrady Gammage 
University of Arizona, Tucson ...0..0..cccccuummmmnmnnnnnne richard A, Harvill 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 

Lawrence A. Davis 
Arkansas State College, Jomesbor0 ....cccccccccmminennnnennmmnmmnnnnnne Atl R, Reng 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Winslow S. Drummond 
Harding College, Searcy ........... " smn George Stuart Benson 
Hendrix College, Conway iininctguanitcbeita ..Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia - sian Ralph A. Phelps, Jr. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock .............. eereearente LaFayette Harris 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville John T, Caldwell 


CALIFORNIA 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland D. 8. Defenbacher 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena .......0.............1ee A, DuBridge 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont .......cccccccccssseneesssnersnee ‘George C. 8S. Benson 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont Sister Catharine Julie 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland ....... ew Sister Imelda Maria 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 220... cece ODert E, Burns 
Dominican College, San Rafael cee nnn aster Mary Patrick 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles .. mens 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles .. ‘a ..Sister Mary Thecla 
La Sierra College, Arlimgtom ......:ccccccsssscsssssnssssseesecnssseeenseee Norval F. Pease 
~ La Verne College, La Verne .....c:xncnmnnmmnnnmmnnnnee Harold D. Fasnacht 
Loyola University, Los Amgeles ........ccccccccesessssnsn Charles S. Casassa 
Mills College, Oakland ................... Mn el UU 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles . Mother Rosemary Lyons 
Occidental College, Los Angeles ......cccccccccmennnnnmmnnnnnn Arthur G, Coons 
Pacific Union College, Angwin R. W. Fowler 
Pasadena College, Pasadena Westlake T. Purkiser 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Clasement - wounds Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O. "Brother Sylvester Albert 
San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego 
Mother Frances J. Danz 
San Diego State College, San Diego Maleolm A. Love 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco Mother Catherine Parks 
San Francisco State College, San Francised .....cccccccccnnnn.J+ Paul Leonard 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont Frederiek Hard 
Stanford University, Stanford University J. E. Wallace Sterling 
University of Redlands, Redlands ..........0.... George H. Armacost 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco John F, X. Connolly 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara Herman Hauck 
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University of Southern California, Los init aivinwuionnnn OG Ds Page, J. 
i 


COLORADO 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs iene Louis T, Benezet 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 2... ccccccccmmsmnnmnnnnnnnne ister Frances Marie 
Regis College, Denver las oS 
University of Colorado, Beulier Quigg Newton 
University of Denver, Demver ........ccccccccmonn Chester M. Alter 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister Marie Louise Tubert 
Annhurst College, Putnam Mother Anne Emelienne 
Connecticut College, New Lomdon .........c.cccccscsssssssssensesaesnnssisessssesne Rosemary Park 
Fairfield University, Fairfield 200.0000...cccsceummnmnnunnnnnd OSeph D, FitzGerald 
Hillyer College, Hartford . Alan 8. Wilson 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Theodore, Dean 
Trinity College, Hartford ........ nnn Albert C. Jacobs 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport James H. Halsey 
Wesleyan University, Middletown ......ccccccccosnen , Victor L. Butterfield 
Yale University, New Haven still dcaCdehclaoin A, Whitney Griswold 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington Hurst R. Anderson 
Catholic University of America, Washington bryan J. McEntegart 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington ......... Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
George Washington University, Washington .....0.....ccccemoom C, H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington 20cm ddward B, Bunn 
Howard University, Washimgtom 00sec Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington .............. may Sister Mary Patrick 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma ‘Park ome William H, Shephard 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami. ....... Mother M. Gerald 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytena Beach .. manne richard V. Moore 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee 
George W. Gore, Jr. 
Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine 
R. W. Puryear 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland ................ Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State University, Tallahassee ......... sumer Oak §, Campbell 
Rollins College, Winter Park 2.0..:cccccccsmssecnsen Hugh F, McKean 
Stetson University, DeLand ...0...ccccccccwe mms Ollie Edmunds 
University of Florida, Gainesville .................. umn. Wayne Reitz 
University of Miami, Coral Gables ee ene Jay F. W. Pearson 
University of Tampa, Tampa 20... cccnsnnmnnnmnmenunnnn Ellwood C. Nance 
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GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur .....cccccucucsuessenssnencenens 


Atlanta University, Atlanta ... 

Berry College, Mount Berry 

Brenau College, Gainesville 

Clark College, Atlanta .................... eoeens 
Emory University, Emory University .. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


LaGrange College, LaGrange ......ccccsccmecssnsssnseenesineensee 


Mercer University, Macon ....... 

Morehouse College, Atlanta .. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta . 

a ee University, Oglethorpe University 
Paine College, Augusta 

Piedmont College, Demorest. .. 

Shorter College, Rome . 

Spelman College, Atlanta 

Tift College, Forsyth 

University of Georgia, Athens . 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta ....... 

Wesleyan College, Macon . 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island 

Aurora College, Aurora 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 
Blackburn College, Carlinville ............... ss 
Bradley University, Peoria 

Carthage College, Carthage ......:cccccccccuscenneneenseennseen 
College of St. Francis, Joliet 


De Paul University, Obieage —.............................. 


Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 


Wallace M. Alston 

... Rufus E. Clement 
John R. Bertrand 
Josiah Crudup 
..James P, Brawley 
Goodrich C. White 
C. V. Troup 

Paul Weber, Acting 
Robert E. Lee 


uo Waights G, Henry, Jr. 


George B. Connell 
..Benjamin E. Mays 
John H. Lewis 

Donald R. Wilson 
Eugene Clayton Calhoun 
.James E, Walter 
George A. Christenberry 
Albert E. Manley 
Carey T. Vinzant 
Omer C. Aderhold 

J. Ralph Thaxton 

B. Joseph Martin 


Willard Wilson, Acting 


.Tom E, Shearer 
Carl W. MeIntosh 
..J ohn E, Riley 


Conrad Bergendoff 


‘Theodore Pierson Stephens 


Mother Margaret Burke 
.. Robert P. Ludlum 
...Harold P. Rodes 

... Harold H. Lentz 
Sister M. Elvira 


aa Comerford J. O’Malley 





Eureka College, Eureka... 
George Williams College, Chicago ....ccccccccccmnsnsssenn 


Greenville College, Greemville i. ccccccsssssmnsesensesenneeee 
Tilinois College, Jacksonville ......cccccccccscscsssnsersseeene 


Ira W. Langston 
...J ohn R. MeCurdy 

..Henry J. Long 
Ls Vernon Caine 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago ......... ; J. T. Rettaliata 
Illinois Wesleyan University, _— a eC 
Knox College, Galesburg .. pipieandeabaiasiicas one harvey G. Umbeck 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. spilaniesipian omnes nest A, Johnson 
Loyola University, Chicago ......... we nme OMes F, Maguire 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville Staciesosienaensavas ' Louis W. Norris 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glem EM ym 2. cccccecnsusenenseneneneemee William P, North 
McKendree College, Lebanon siete a Russell Grow 
Millikin University, Decatur C. L. Miller, Acting 
Monmouth College, Mommouth 20.0... ccccccsnsnnnnnnnnnnnnennnnedvobert W. Gibson 
Mundelein College, Chicago ...c.ccccccccccue Sister Mary John Michael 
North Central College, Naperville wise uunmeO. Harve Geiger 
Northwestern University, Evanston James Roscoe Miller 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee Harold W. Reed 
NS ELAR TT TE Julian Woods 
Rockford College, Rockford .. La le 
Roosevelt University, Chicago . LA lO 
Rosary College, River Forest ......cc:ccccsccms nue ister Mary Timothea 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago Sister Mary Huberta 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale ........... D. W. Morris 
pO By ED Fe 
University of Chicago, Chicago. nae apaiion Lawrence A. Kimpton 
University of Illimois, Urboerms .....ccccccecessccsscescseneusersesneneenmunenneeeee avid D, Henry 
Wheaton College, Wheaton ....ccccccccaccscccscsscsseccnessesesesssenesessnesne V. R. Edman 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson ...0....cccccnnmnnmnnnnmunnnne OhN A, Morrison 
Butler University, [ndiamapolis ....ccccccccsccsssssneemsssnsemsesinee M. O. Ross 
DePauw University, Greemcastle ...cceccccccscsensnesnennsen __Bussell J. Humbert 
Earlham College, Richmond .......:.cccc:cccssccesss Thomas E. Jones 
Evansville College, Evansville Melvin W. Hyde 
Franklin College, Franklin .. Harold W. Richardson 
Goshen College, Goshen LE 
Hanover College, Hanover .... Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis ...n.ccccnccmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnds Lynd Esch 
Indiana University, Bloomington . . Herman B Wells 
Manchester College, North Manchester A. Blair Helman 
Marian College, Indianapolis ... Franeis J. Reine 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute ....00...........%0rd L, Wilkinson, Jr. 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville ......c.:ccccccc ..._ Raphael H. Gross 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- -of- the- Woods 
Sister Francis Joseph 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame .....cccccccccnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn SSter M. Madeleva 
Taylor University, Upland .. Le 
hers of Notre Dame, Notre Dame | Theodore M. Hesburgh 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso . O. P. Kretzmann 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville , Byron K. Trippet 
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IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake .... 
Central College, Pella .... 

Clarke College, Dubuque ...... 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon . 

Drake University, Des Moines ................. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell . 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 
Loras College, Dubuque 

Luther College, Decorah .. 

Marycrest College, Davenport .. 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
Parsons College, Fairfield . 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Simpson College, Indianola . 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 
Wartburg College, Waverly ... 
Westmar College, Le Mars 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa ............ 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin 

Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Bethel College, North Newton .........cccccco0 
College of Emporia, Emporia . 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Friends University, Wichita .. 


Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina ..ccccccscssssscssssssemnseesnseensee 


Marymount College, Salina . Rene: fies 
McPherson College, McPherson ee 


Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison eeaied 


Ottawa University, Ottawa .. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 


St. Merry College, Kawi aeeniceieccciceneencenssesseenseosse 


Southwestern College, Winfield 
Sterling College, Sterling ... 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
University of Wichita, Wichita 


Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka .... 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore 
Bellarmine College, Louisville 


Sister Mary Matilda 
..John A, Fisher 
...@. T. Vander Lugt 


....Sister Mary Anne Leone 


Harry M. Gage, Acting 
.. Russell DP, Cole 
_Heaey Gadd Harmon 
Howard R. Bowen 

J. Raymond Chadwick 
oe Se 

J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker 
..Mother Mary Geraldine 
J. Richard Palmer 
...Millard G. Roberts 

. William J. Collins 
William E. Kerstetter 
... Virgil M. Hancher 
Gaylord Couchman 
Eugene E. Garbee 


Harry H. Kalas 
..Charles 8, Ball 


W. J. Scarborough 
Robert Mortvedt 
invents GO, Wedel 
Luther E. Sharpe 

... Mf. C, Cunningham 
Lloyd 8. Cressman 
D. Arthur Zook 
... Mother Mary Helena 
..D. W. Bittinger 


Mother M. Alfred Schroll 


...<indrew B. Martin 


... William M. McCreery 
Franklin D. Murphy 
Harry F. Corbin 
...Bryan 8. Stoffer 


ees Z. T. Johnson 
Alfred F. Horrigan 
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Berea College, Berea 
Centre College, Danville . 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro ................. 
Sister Margaret Gertrude Murphy 


Nazareth College, Louisville . 
Transylvania College, Lexington 
Union College, Barbourville . 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 
Ursuline College, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport ... 


Dillard University, New Orleans ......... 
Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Basten 
Louisiana State University, University 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
M*Neese State College, Lake, Charles 
Newcomb College, New Orleans ............... 


Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans . 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond .... 
Southern University, Baton Rouge .. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette enc 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
Xavier University, New Orleans 


Bates College, Lewiston 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick 

Colby College, Waterville 

St. Joseph’s College, North Windham 
University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore .. 


Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore 

Hood College, Frederick .. i 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Loyola College, Baltimore ...0..:cccccccccccns 


Morgan State College, Baltimnore 2..2:.ccccccccoceooe - 
, Sister Mary Cleophas Costello 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg ...................... 


Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore ........ 


St. John’s College, Annapolis ................ 


Francis Stephenson Hutchins 


Walter A. Groves 
Leo Elderman 
..Osear W. Lever 


Frank A. Rose 
Conway Boatman 
Frank G. Dickey 

Philip G. Davidson 
Mother M. Columba 


Joe J. Mickle 

... Albert W. Dent 

G. Earl Guinn 

R. L. Ropp 

..T toy H. Middleton 
W. Patrick Donnelly 
W. N. Cusie 


...J0hn R. Hubbard, Dean 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches ss colioakeelaoomeaneite uJ Ohn 8. Kyser 


... Thomas U. Boldue 
... Sister Mary Louise 
L. H. Dyson 

F, G. Clark 
..J0el L. Fletcher 
Rufus C. Harris 
Sister M. Josephina 


Charles F. Phillips 
James 8. Coles 

.. Julius Seelye Bixler 
Daniel J. O’Neill 
Arthur A. Hauck 


Sister Margaret Mary 
Otto F. Kraushaar 
Andrew G. Truxal 
Milton S. Eisenhower 
.Vineent F. Beatty 
..Martin D, Jenkins 


wd, L, Sheridan 
Richard D. Weigle 
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St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg 


United States Naval Academy, Annapolis F 
University of Maryland, College Park .....:.crcccccsesessssussemennesset 


Washington College, Chestertown ........c.c000. 
Western Maryland College, Westminster 
Woodstock College, Woodstock . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield ......-.cocccm 
Amberst College, Amherst ....:ccccccccceencessnssseneeennseensesn 


Anna Maria College, Paxton . 
Assumption College, Worcester 


Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster wntheiscsibileemneilia 
.. Joseph R. N. Maxwell 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill ... 

Boston University, Boston .......... 

Brandeis University, Waltham 

Clark University, Worcester i 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee . 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 


Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston ........:cc:c:00« 


Emerson College, Boston 
Emmanuel College, Boston 


Harvard University, Cambridge .... 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge - 


Merrimack College, Andover ............... 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley . 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 


Northeastern University, Boston .. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 

Regis College, Weston 

Simmons College, Boston . 

Smith College, Northampton 
Springfield College, Springfield . 
Suffolk University, Boston . 

Tufts University, Medford 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 

Wheaton College, Norton 

Williams College, Williamstown .................. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester . , 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian 


Albion College, ADi0n ........ccccccccccssesee 


Alma College, Alma es 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids ............ 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids ................--. 


Sister Hilda Gleason 


. W. R. Smedberg, III 


Wilson H. Elkins 
... Daniel Z. Gibson 

Lowell 8. Ensor 
Joseph F. Murphy 


John Fore Hines 
eOharles W. Cole 

Sister Irene Marie 
..Armand H. Desautels 
Lawrence M. Stump 


... Harold C, Case 
..Abram L. Sachar 
Howard B. Jefferson 


...Christopher J. Weldon 


William A. Donaghy 


ne mmm dward 8, Mann 
sienna 8. Justus McKinley 


Sister Alice Gertrude 


ities Nathan M. Pusey 


..James R, Killian, Jr. 
...Vineent A. McQuade 
... Roswell G, Ham 


Mother Gabrielle Husson 


‘ ..Carl 8. Ell 
- Wilbur K. Jordan 
_..Sister Mary Alice 
...William E. Park 

Benjamin F. Wright 

Donald C. Stone 
Robert J. Munce 

Nils Y. Wessell 

J. Paul Mather 
...Margaret Clapp 

A. Howard Meneely 
..James P. Baxter, III 
Arthur Bronwell 


..J ohn H, Dawson 


...Williiaam W. Whitehouse 


Robert D. Swanson 
Arthur F, Bukowski 
..William Spoelhof 
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Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien (heated 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. ...ccccscessscswcsssesessee 
Hope College, Holland . See as 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamasoo 

Marygrove College, Detroit .. 

Mercy College, Detroit . 

Michigan State University, East ae 
Nazareth College, Nazareth um 
Olivet College, Olivet . 

Siena Heights College, Adrian = ibid 
University of Detroit, Detroit 0.0. 


University of Michigan, Amm Arbor 2... .ccccccccssssssnsssseesennnen 


Wayne State University, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis ............... 
Carleton College, Northfield 


College of St. Benedict, St. Josep nn ncccecccccseneenrnene 


College of St. Catherine, St. Pa) 2...-...ccccccmonccene 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth .......... 


College of St. Teresa, Wimomd n..cceccccccoceccesencsenssenee 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Concordia College, Moorhead . 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. ‘Peter aici ccpaocoesisttaanmioeasae 


Hamline University, St. Paul . 


Macalester College, St. Pata ....ccccccssccsossssssemeeensnne 
St. John’s University, Collegeville 2.......:cccccssomssee 


St. Mary’s College, Winona . 
St. Olaf College, Northfield .............. een 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis .................. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Belhaven College, Jackson ................ ia 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain . 
Jackson State College, Jackson . 
Millsaps College, Jackson 2... cesses 
Mississippi College, Clinton .. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Mississippi State College, State College 


Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus . 


Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo 
University of Mississippi, University ............. 
MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City .............. 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton . 


Floyd O. Rittenhouse 


re J. Donald Phillips 
...rwin J. Lubbers 

... Weimer K, Hicks 
Sister M. Honora 

... Sister M. Lucille 
John A, Hannah 


... Sister Marie Kathleen 
...Raymond B. Blakney 


Mother M. Gerald 
...Celestin J. Steiner 
Harlan H. Hatcher 
Clarence B. Hilberry 


..Bernhard Christensen 


...uaurence M, Gould 


Mother Richarda Peters 
Sister Mary William Brady 
Mother M. Athanasius Braegelman 
..Sister M. Camille Bowe 


James P. Shannon 
..Joseph L. Knutson 
Edgar M. Carlson 
..Paul H, Giddens 
..Charles J. Turck 
...Baldwin Dworschak 

Brother I. Basil 
Clemens M. Granskou 
J. L. Morrill 


McFerran Crowe 

... aawrence T, Lowrey 
Jacob L. Reddix 

H. Ellis Finger, Jr. 
...D, M. Nelson 

W. D. McCain 

nee ...Ben Hilbun 
...Charles P, Hogarth 
Samuel C. Kincheloe 
.John Davis Williams 


Ralph L. Woodward 


... Sister M, Berenice O’Neill 


Fred Helsabeck 
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Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis ... 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles 


James Franklin Findlay 

... Sister Susanne Marie Vachon 
France L. MeCluer 

Mother Marie Louise Martinez 


Maryville College, St. Louis ...... 


Missouri Valley College, Marshal] .......:...cccccmccssctseenenseenenasenesnsennes 


Park College, Parkville ..1::cccccoocscsesne 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
St. Louis University, St. Louis .... 


Wem Coban, Tene nannies ssi , 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 


University of Missouri, Columbia . 


Washington University, St. Louis .......ccccccccsmsenenuseennennen 
Webster College, Webster Groves .....ccecccccscccsnsenseemnseenneetn 
..Robert L. D. Davidson 


Westminster College, Fulton ......... 
William Jewell College, Liberty ...... 


M. Earle Collins 


..Robert E. Long 
..Maurice E, Van Ackeren 
..Paul C, Reinert 

; ..Clyde H. Canfield 
‘Richard M. Drake, Acting 


Elmer Ellis 
_Ethan A, H. Shepley 
Sister Mariella Collins 


Walter Pope Binns 





MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena ............... 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls . 


Rocky Mountain College, Billings ...... 


NEBRASKA 
Cetin, Tymieteiae, Unni sess 


Doane College, Crete 


R. Vincent Kavanagh 
J. J. Donovan 
..Herbert W. Hines 


Carl M. Reinert 
Donald M. Typer 





Duchesne College, Omaha 


Bieta Combine, Tamia insincere csscnensseenesotrences 


Midland College, Fremont .. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, ‘Lineoln pileansecaien 


Union College, Lincoln . 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Mother Edith McShane 
Dale D. Welch 
...Paul W. Dieckman 
A, Leland Forrest 
... Harvey C. Hartman 
Clifford M. Hardin 





University of Omaha, Omaha 


..P, Milo Bail 





NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover 


Minard W. Stout 


John 8, Dickey 





Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett ....-.cccccccccsssssssscsnsmssene 


Rivier College, Nashua 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester 


Sister M. Mauritia 
Sister Adelard-Marie 
Gerald F. McCarthy 





University.of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell 


College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station .................... 


Eldon L. Johnson 


Sister M. Marguerite 
Sister Hildegarde Marie 


Douglass College (founded as New Jersey College for Women), 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick ...... 


. Mary I. Bunting, Dean 
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Drew University, Madison ............... memnnnmennn SOG G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford _ Peter Sammartino 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood .......:cccccccccsmscsennsenenumnee Mother Marie Anna 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark ............. Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University, Primcetom 2..00.0...ccccococmummmenenmnnne Harold W. Dodds 
Rider College, Trenton ................ Cae ee ...K'ranklin F, Moore 
Rutgers University, New Branswick Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City ecco ames J, Shanahan 
Seton Hall University, South Orange John L. McNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken Jess H. Davis 
Upsala College, East Orange aitteeladasioos Evald B. Lawson 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque ~.......:200...- Thomas L. Popejoy 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City . sesincuasnieg , Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred ..cccccccccccsencoo a FF 
Bard College, Annandale-on- ‘Hudson mJ ames H, Case, Jr. 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York....Millicent Carey McIntosh 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburg William Gleason 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn ...0.cccccccccvcncnernnrnnnnnninmnenenuen A aty David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo ............... mum hilip E, Dobson 
City College of the City of New York, ‘New York . Buell G. Gallagher 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam ....0...::ccccccu- _William G. Van Note 
Colgate University, Hamilton neve IER _Everett Needham Case 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle ............... Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of St. Rose, AMDAaAMy 2... ccccccsnunnnnmnmnnnnnedigster Catherine Francis 
Columbia University, New York feniateahaosiene Grayson L. Kirk 
Cornell University, Ithaca -_ ..- Deane W. Malott 
D’Youville College, Buffalo... ccccccsescsssme mum ister Regina Marie 
Elmira College, Elmira J. Ralph Murray 
Fordham University, New York omnnnnedaaurence J. MeGinley 
Good Counsel College, White Plains ................. Sister Mary Dolores 
Hamilton College, Clinton ...... Erne -sonmseenee Obert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College, Oneonta ..................... ww, A, F. Ritchie 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, ‘Geneva Louis M. Hirshson 
Hofstra College, Hempstead . Jack T. Johnson 
Houghton College, Houghton . saicanille ume stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College of the City of New York, New York George N. Shuster 
Iona College, New Rochelle - William H. Barnes 
Ithaca College, Ithaca Howard I. Dillingham 
Keuka College, Keuka Park , sensernnneenenrnnnrnnn eatherine G. Blyley 
Le Moyne College, Syracuse .... ER Om mY Ses Robert F. Grewen 
Long Island University, Brooklyn Richard L. Conolly 
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Manhattan College, New York .......... 


Brother Augustine Philip 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase 


Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 


Marymount College, Tarrytown 
Nazareth College, Rochester ............ 
New York University, New York . 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls . 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes ‘Hill 
Mother Saint Egbert, Dean 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn ......... 


Pratt Institute, Brook] ym 1....ccccccccncnuee 


Queens College of the City of New York, Flushing .. 


Rosary Hill College, Buffalo 

Russell Sage College, Troy. ...-::cccccovsoe: Saseeoes 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Reneventans ‘a 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn .. , 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn ee 


Mother M. du Sacré Coeur 


... Mother M. Helene 
Carroll V. Newsom 
Francis L. Meade 


..Harry 8. Rogers 
..Kraneis H. Horn 
John J. Theobald 
Sister M. Angela 
Lewis A. Froman 
...Brian Lhota 
Brother Jerome 
John A, Flynn 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brocklys, Sister M. Vincent Therese Tuohy 


St. Lawrence University, Cambor nnnccccccescssssssrsenseeeseerre 


Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville ccc. 


School of General Studies, Columbia University, New York 
Louis M. Hacker, Dean 


Siena College, Loudonville .......... 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs ..... 


State University of New York, Albany .. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse ................... 
Union College, Schemectady .:cccccccsccccscssencisenen 
United States Military Academy, West Point 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo ......... 
University of Rochester, Rochester ........... 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie ................... 
Wagner College, Staten Island .................... 
Wells College, Aurora .... 
Yeshiva University, New York . 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson 
Bennett College, Greensboro 

Catawba College, Salisbury ................ 
Davidson College, Davidson 

Duke University, Durham ... 

East Carolina College, Greenville . 
Elon College, Elon College 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 
Greensboro College, Greensboro ......... 
Guilford College, Guilford 


Eugene G. Bewkes 
Harold Taylor 


Edmund Christy 
Henry T. Moore 
William 8. Carlson 
William P. Tolley 
...Carter Davidson 
Garrison H. Davidson 
.Clifford C. Furnas 
C. W. deKiewiet 
Sarah G. Blanding 
...David M. Delo 
Louis J. Long 
Samuel Belkin 


Warmoth T. Gibbs 
Arthur D. Wenger 
Willa B. Player 
Alvin Robert Keppel 
John R, Cunningham 
A. Hollis Edens 
John D. Messick 
ls, E, Smith 
Marshall S. Woodson 
... Harold H. Hutson 
Clyde A, Milner 
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High Point College, High Point . ee 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte ‘i aes 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory ...... picasso Voigt R. Cromer 
Livingstone College, Salisbury ..................... . J. Trent 
Meredith College, Raleigh ... eee ae Campbell 
North Carolina College at Durham, Desham - sitet vv fonso Elder 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke . Walter J. Gale 
Queens College, Charlotte ........ mn awn BR, Walker 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh. ........ ee me J ames A, Boyer 
Salem College, Winston-Salem ............ccccccccmssnen Dale H. Gramley 
Shaw University, Raleigh . sutsmnnnn William R, Strassner 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill William C. Friday 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem . Harold W. Tribble 
Woman ’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro .. W. W. Pierson 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown ........... Le 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks . George W. Starcher 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs .-cccccccccccccnccnnnnmnnnmnnnne Samuel B, Gould 
Mia Ci, Dama naire L. Clayton 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea sieskaidiacpeichinacclecerensaioaal A. B. Bonds, Jr. 
Bluffton College, Bluffton men Lloyd L, Ramseyer 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling ¢ Green . Ralph W. McDonald 
Capital University, Columbus ................. nie eee I. ZOGNER 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland . saan ..T, Keith Glennan 
Central State College, Wilberforce Charles H. Wesley 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph —Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
College of St. Mary of the ina Columbus Sister M. Angelita 
College of Wooster, Wooster . vevnsnesstmenvneneene LOWard F, Lowry 
Defiance College, Defiamee .....ccccecscccunessnnmemnemsinememmensininnenne eevin MeCann 
Denison University, Granville 0 cccccccmnnmmnnnnmmunnnnnnndis Blair Knapp 
Fenn College, Cleveland .... , Le SF 
Findlay College, Findlay .... MN 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 00 eeccecccccsmmensnmnnminmnnnue We Terry Wickham 
Hiram College, Hiram Sicha diilhcsolesstieiiallddag siti Paul H. Fall 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Hugh E. Dunn 
Kent State University, Kemt ...0....cccccccnnmnnsnnnmnneneorge A. Bowman 
Kenyon College, Gambier . Frank E. Bailey 
Lake Erie College, Painesville . sisitepaileaaiemaioaa ..Paul Weaver 
Marietta College, Marietta . acc ene _W. Bay Irvine 
Mary Manse College, Toledo cael Sister J ohn Baptist Macelwane 
Miami University, Oxford .. Le 
Mount Union College, Alliamee 200... cccccmmnnnnesnnnmnmnmnnnnunneOatl C. Bracy 
Muskingum College, New Concoré ........... “Robert N. Montgomery 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid Sicacsataeiall Sister Mary Ralph 
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Oberlin College, Oberlin ................... sissies William E, Stevenson 
Ohio Northern University, Ada F. Bringle McIntosh 
Ohio State University, Columbus Novice G. Fawcett 
Ohio University, Athens .. és é ae 
Ohio Wesleyan U niversity, ‘Delaware Arthur 8. Flemming 
Otterbein College, Westerville ...... ” si ume « Gordon Howard 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati = Sister Mary Grace Grace 
University of Akron, AKTOM ....ccccccsccsnsesnnenmnnnmnnnrnene IN OFMan P, Auburn 
University of Cincinnati, Cineinnati sccacenrenimniimnmnannnion te OC, Lamguem 
University of Dayton, Dayton ........... Andrew L. Seebold 
University of Toledo, Toledo ....0.....c0:.... eee dga 8, Knowles 
Ursuline College, Cleveland .......sesecsccssssesssen Mother Marie 
Western College for Women, Oxford ... Herrick B. Young 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland ........ mnnnmeS OhN §, Millis 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce aero A ae 

Wilmington College, Wilmington ..0...cccccccmennmmnnmmmnnnne.amuel D, Marble 
Wittenberg College, Springfield ............ Clarence C. Stoughton 
Xavier University, Cincinnati Paul L. O’Connor 
Youngstown University, Youngstown ....ccccccc. coos toward W. Jones 








OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Nazarene College, Bethany . scsi Roy H. Cantrell 
Langston University, Langston G. L. Harrison 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Oliver S. Willham 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee John W. Raley 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma ~~ C. Q. Smith 
Phillips University, Emid ..cccsccncncnnmmennniimenmnnnnnnnnne gugens §, Briggs 
University of Oklahoma, Norman winesestcepicineeiassetbi aca Sasa 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa ....... ©. I, Pontius 














OREGON 
Cascade College, Portland me Medison Habegger 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland ..0...:ccccconnunmmmmmnnnn Morgan 8. Odell 
Linfield College, McMinnville .0.......::ccccco Harry L. Dillin 
Marylhurst College, Maayibaset pwiaaions ister M, Elizabeth Clare 
Mount Angel Women’s College, Mount Angel ume Mother Mary Gemma 
Pacific University, Forest Grove Charles J. Armstrong 
Reed College, Portland .. Richard H. Sullivan 
University of Oregon, Eugene O. Meredith Wilson 
University of Portland, Portlamd 2.0.0... ccc oward J. Kenna 
Willamette University, Salem 0... ccccmsmensnnnmnenmenmnmnnene Gt, Herbert Smith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading ...0.cccccccncnennusnnmnnnnmenenmnmmen Ed arry V, Masters 
Allegheny College, Meadville ....:cccccccccscesensen Lawrence L. Pelletier 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs ..00....0.ccccccsnemnennnddtthur P, Coleman 
3eaver College, Jenkintown Raymon M. Kistler 
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Bucknell University, Lewisburg ............. susan erie M, Odgers 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh ee 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown ......ccccco Dale H. Moore 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh .. EE 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia ........::ccccoo-....Sister Catharine Frances 
College Misericordia, Dallas ................ es 
Dickinson College, Carlisle a 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia sisi James Creese 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh... cccccccccenrnnnenenenenen WOPNON F, Gallagher 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids sail Gilbert L. Guffin 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown . ny aoe Te A, C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Frederick D. Bolman 
Gannon College, Erie Wilfrid J. Nash 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls Edwin C. Clarke 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Willard S. Paul 
Grove City College, Grove City John S. Harker 
Haverford College, Haverford .......cccccccoonnmnnmnAPehibald MacIntosh, Acting 
Immaculata College, Immaculata autinunnnnnnister Mary of Lourdes 
Juniata College, Hurmtimg dom 0 neanecccecneceecssnsnseinenernennesnnemneeneer Oalvert N, Ellis 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre George P. Benaglia 
Lafayette College, Easton ae kL 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia .....cccccccoscnmnnunnnmene Ds POther E, Stanislaus 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville ................ Frederic K. Miller 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem .2...cccccssccennnnnennnennelfartin D, Whitaker 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University a 
Lycoming College, Williamsport .0.0.00....ccccccnnnnnmennnnnD Frederick Wertz 
Marywood College, Scranton . chase caisobellineiamicceelaiites Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College, Brie .....ccccccccnnnsnsnanmnnenen Mother M, Eustace Taylor 
Moravian College, Bethlehem ...0...0....ccccccconsnensnnmnnnenen aymond §. Haupert 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh LL 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown .. Le 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester a Fs 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park Eric A. Walker 
Rosemont College, Rosemont .... ' Mother Mary Chrysostom 
St. Francis College, Loretto iii Xavier Crowley 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia J. Joseph Bluett 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Quentin L. Schaut 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg ........... snenmneennnenee Wilism G, Ryan 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove .........:cccccccccnnmenunmmennee Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore .0..0.00...cccccconeumnmmnneneOourtney C. Smith 
Temple University, Philadelphia unnemnemedobert L, Johnson 
Thiel College, Greenville . ' mene redrie B, Irvin 
University of Penneyivania, Philadelphia .. Gaylord P, Harnwell 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh ................ nee dward H, Litchfield 
University of Scranton, Scramton 2... .cccccsccccssscssnneesne J Ohn J, Long 
Ursinus College, Collegeville ........ ssstemnneneennemmnnenn NOFMAan E, McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie eee sernnemnnneeinennee SOStEF Doloretta 
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Villanova University, Villanova .. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg ............ 
Westminster College, New Wilmington 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre . 

Wilson College, Chambersburg 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Pomce ...:ccccccccccscee 


James A. Donnellon 
...Boyd C. Patterson 
..Paul R, Stewart 
Will W. Orr 
Eugene 8S. Farley 
Paul Swain Havens 


William J. Ferree 


College of the Sacred Heart, Santuree .................Mother Rosa Aurora Arsuaga 
Inter American University of Puerto Rico, San German Ronald C. Bauer 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras .:.cccccccomccscsscenseenee 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence i 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providenee... 


Providence College, Providence . sits 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 
Salve Regina College, Newport 


University of Rhode Island, Kimgstor ........c:cccccsocsacsnseessnseen 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia 
Benedict College, Columbia .. 
Claflin University, Orangeburg 
Coker College, Hartsville 

College of Charleston, Charleston 
Columbia College, Columbia ......... 
Converse College, Spartanburg 
Erskine College, Due West 


Weaver Unmniweraity,, Gremmwille nner cnseseeneeneeretneeneere 


Lander College, Greemwood. ....cccccecemseeneeneeneeneemeesetn 


Jaime Benitez 


Barnaby C. Keeney 
Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean 
... Robert J. Slavin 

John R. Frazier 

Mother Mary Hilda 
Carl R. Woodward 


. Frank R. Veal 
mJ, A, Bacoats 
H. V. Manning 
.John A. Barry, Jr. 
George D. Grice 
Wright Spears 


Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr. 


J. Mauldin Lesesne 
John L. Plyler 
B. M. Grier 





Limestone College, Gaffney 
Newberry College, Newberry 
Presbyterian College, Clinton 


Andrew J. Eastwood 
C. A, Kaufmann 
Marshall W. Brown 





B. C. Turner 





South Carolina State College, sitihadibilted 
The Citadel, Charleston. .......... 


Mark W. Clark 





University of South Carolina, Columbia 


Nn I NEI I sc iiccisneccssnsonicicesentocmianoenansiaisirerocienseosiiegl 


Wofford College, Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls ...ccccccmcmemsnnmnmennmnnenennn 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell .................. 
Huron College, Huron ............... 
Yankton College, Yankton ... 


Donald Russell 
Henry R. Sims 
Pendleton Gaines 


Lawrence M. Stavig 
...Matthew D. Smith 
Daniel E. Kerr 
Adrian Rondileau 
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TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville ......ccc.cccccscsssemneeessseenseeseneess 


Bethel College, McKenzie .... 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City ....ccccccccmon 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville .......... 
Fisk University, Nashville ..... 
King College, Bristol 
Knoxville College, Knoxville 
Lambuth College, Jackson 
Lane College, Jackson .. 
LeMoyne College, Memphis 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate W.0...:cccccccc0 


Maryville College, Maryville 


Milligan College, Milligan College 22......cccecceccwceecsnennuen 


Searritt College, Nashville 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 
Southwestern at Memphis . 

Tusculum College, Greeneville ................. 
Union University, Jackson .. 


University of the South, Sewanee ... 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville ....... 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Austin College, Sherman ......-ccccccccsrree 


Halbert Harvill 
oy N, Baker 


euiiaicbaehdaceene Harley Fite 


Athens Clay Pullias 
...Charles 8. Johnson 
R. T. L. Liston 
James A. Colston 
Luther L. Gobbel 

C. A. Kirkendoll 
HM Ollis F. Price 
..Robert L. Kincaid 
...Ralph W. Lloyd 
..Dean E. Walker 
Foye G. Gibson 

T. W. Walters 
Peyton N. Rhodes 
...aymond C. Rankin 
.Warren F, Jones 


University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga ides onaaaledila David A. Lockmiller 


...Edward MeCrady, Jr. 
C. E. Brehm 
... Harvie Branscomb 


..J ohn B. Moseley 
W. BR. White 





Baylor University, Waco ........... 





Bishop College, Marshal]... 


Hardin-Simmons University, Abileme ........:ccccccoscccssscssssssseseeseseenneet 


M. K. Curry, Jr. 
Evan A. Reiff 
Guy D. Newman 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Incarnate Word College, Sam Amtomio 2.c.ccccccccccsscceneeeneenee 


Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton . 


Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio .............. 


Rice Institute, Houstom ......cccccccceceseseen 

St. Edward’s University, Austin . 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio ................... 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern University, Georgetown ... 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine .. 


Texas College, Tyler .................... 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville neocon 


Texas Lutheran College, Seguin 


Sister M. Columkille 
F. L. McDonald 
Arthur Tyson 


McMurry College, Abilene pedidcidaceanaleseaoeh Harold G. Cooke 


Travis White 

John LaSalle McMahon 
..William V. Houston 
meee lmo Bransby 
...Walter J. Buehler 
Willis M. Tate 


Pena William C. Finch 


...Bryan Wildenthal 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth ncn inentacbaitinbbinsalel -M, E. Sadler 


._), B. Glass 
.Ernest H. Poteet 
..._ ddward A. Sagebiel 
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Texas Southern University, Houston ..0.....:ccccmemmenmnnnnnnn amuel M, Nabritt 
Texas State College for Women, Denton .. .. John A, Guinn 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worthy -...c.:cc:c:ooo- met 

Texas Western College, El Paso ............ si _Dysart Edgar Holeomb 
Trinity University, San Antonio .................... soinnune  ames W, Laurie 
University of Houston, Houston ..0......ccccccmom é ene sce! 
University of St. Thomas, Houston sseciestsctnsiaalcalari tics 
University of Texas, Austin een rs) Hee ...uogan Wilson 
Wiley College, Marshall ataemaeeaa Rie eben J. 8. Scott 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo .....c:ccccccsscssscscseseuneee ..Ernest L, Wilkinson 
College of St. Mary-of-the- Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister Marie de Lourdes 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 00 nnnmennmnnnnndae Ray Olpin 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan ................ Daryl Chase 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City ............. Frank E. Duddy, Jr. 


VERMONT 


Bennington College, Bennington .......ccccmcsnmnennnnnnnnnned rederick Burckhardt 
Middlebury College, Middlebury ......0.c.cccccccccsnnsmneemennmnne amnuel 8, Stratton 
Norwich University, Northfield ...lsrnest N, Harmon 
St. Michael’s College, Wimooski ......--ccccccccssscssnesnceenee Francis E. Moriarty 
Trinity College, Burlington sseerssreremnsessuneenrmrsisrssnreemccen Other M, Emmanuel 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater ............... blend Warren D. Bowman 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg .. wwmmndilyin Duke Chandler 
Emory and Henry College, Emory Earl G. Hunt, Jr. 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- a ', Joseph C. Robert 
Hampton Institute, Hampton .................. nn 
Hollins College, Hollins College * , . John R. Everett 
Longwood College, Farmville -ennenrnnnnd Faneis G, Lankford, Jr. 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg .................. Orville W. Wake 
Madison College, Harrisomburg ......::cccccccocscescesnesceneenee senennmnnerete Tyler Miller 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton ‘Richard R. Potter, Acting 
Mary Washington College, ae Grellet C. Simpson 
Radford College, Radford .................... Charles K. Martin, Jr. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland ere ‘sane ..J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s — Lynchburg William F. Quillian, Jr. 
Roanoke College, Salem ... , mene dds Sherman Oberly 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar ..0...cccccnmnmnnnnemnnnddnne Gary Pannell 
University of Richmond, Richmond George M. Modlin 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington William H. Milton, Jr. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg ... Walter 8. Newman 
Virginia State College, Petersburg Robert P. Daniel 
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Virginia Union University, Richmond .................... 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington ...00..0.0..cccccoo0 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma ....cccccccmonenm 

Gonzaga University, Spokane .......... 

Holy Names College, Spokane ... 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland . 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia . 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle .... CERFoNs 
Seattle University, Seattle .....ccccccccmesceensmseseene 


University of Washington, Seattle. cccccccmcmne 
Walla Walla College, College Place ....cccccccosscsssnsssnensssensensetseetassencen 


Whitman College, Walla Walla ............ 
Whitworth College, Spokane ........... 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins . 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont . = 
Marshall College, Huntington .......... 
Salem College, Salem . 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown ne 


West Virginia State College, Institute . 
West Virginia University, Morgantown ...... = 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee 

Beloit College, Beloit 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee . 

Carroll College, Waukesha .... uae 
Lawrence College, Appleton .......cccc10ce0un on 
Marquette University, Milwaukee .................. 
Milton College, Milton ...... 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 2. ecccnnmnnnmns 


Northland College, Ashland ..................... 
Ripon College, Ripon 


St. Norbert College, West De Pere ctenmunade 
University of Wisconsin, Madison .0.0....0:ccccccccocnenem 


Viterbo College, La Crosse 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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...gamuel D. Proctor 
..Krancis P. Gaines 


satel .R. Franklin Thompson 


Francis E. Corkery 

... Sister Marian Raphael 
3. C. Eastvold 
Damian Glenn 

wnmeOe Hoyt Watson 
Albert A. Lemieux 


inane -Henry Schmitz 


P. W. Christian 
Chester C. Maxey 
Frank F. Warren 


Perry E. Gresham 
David K, Allen 
..John W. Pence 

... Stewart H. Smith 
.snuueekee Duane Hurley 
...Oliver 8. Ikenberry 
William J. L. Wallace 
_Irvin Stewart 


Sister M. Augustine 
Miller Upton 

Sister Mary Aquin 
...Robert D. Steele 
..Douglas M, Knight 
Edward J. O’Donnell 
Perey L. Dunn 

John B. Johnson, Jr. 
Sister M. John Francis 
...Gus Turbeville 
Fred O. Pinkham 
...Dennis M. Burke 


Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 


Sister M. Francesca 


G. D. Humphrey 





Members of the Association 


CANADA 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 
W. T. Ross Flemington 


EGYPT 
American University at Cairo Panera Raymond F. McLain 


LEBANON 
American University of Beirut ' ..O. K, Zurayk, Acting 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Centro Escolar University, Mamila ...0.....ccccccccccssn Concepcion A. Aguila 


TURKEY 
Robert College, Istanbul . A 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
New York State Department of Higher Education 
Social Science Research Council 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences which shall become members of this Association, and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the insti- 
tions included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 
The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of 
American Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences and universi- 


ties having colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommen- 
dation by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 
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ARTICLE V 
FIELD OF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 


the following: 1. President 


2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

SEecTION 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 


usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of the officers 
of the Association during their respective terms of office, the re- 
tiring president during the year immediately following his term 
of office and four other directors elected by ballot by the Asso- 
ciation. In the first election of directors after the adoption of 
this article, one director shall be elected for four years, one for 
three years, one for two years and one for one year. Thereafter 
one director shall be elected each year for a term of four years. 
If any director who is not an officer of the Association be elected 
an officer before the expiry of his term of four years, the unex- 
pired portion of his term shall be filled by the election of a direc- 
tor to replace him. No director who has served for more than 
one year shall be eligible for re-election except as an officer of 
the Association until after the lapse of one year from the expiry 
of his most recent term of service. 
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Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ez officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 

ARTICLE VIII 


QuorRUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 

ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by 
the mover and two seconders. They shall then lie on the table un- 
til the next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption 
the affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be one hundred dollars ($100.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 
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4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of the official 
BULLETIN to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional copies, either for the institution or for any 


officer or faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 





1915 


1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 
President Robert L. Kelly,* Earlham College; Constitution 
adopted 
President Robert L. Kelly,* Earlham College 
President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 
President John S. Nollen,* Lake Forest College 
President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice President, pre- 
siding 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 
President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 
President Frederick C. Ferry,* Hamilton College 
President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 
President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 
President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice President, pre- 
siding 
President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 
President Frank Aydelotte,* Swarthmore College 
Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 
President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 
President Trevor Arnett,* General Education Board 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 
President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 
President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 
President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 
President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
President James L. McConaughy,* Wesleyan University 
President John L. Seaton, Albion College 
President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 
President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 
President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 
President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 
Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 
President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 
President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 
President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 
President Kenneth I. Brown, Denison University 
President Vincent J. Flynn,* College of St. Thomas 
President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 
Vice Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 
President M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian University 
President John R. Cunningham, Davidson College 
Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh 
President Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Boston College 
President Arthur G. Coons, Occidental College 


* Deceased. 
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IX A RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE PHILADELPHIA 

MEETING the Association urges its members ‘‘to continue 
to express through practical action their belief in the God-given 
right of each individual, regardless of race or creed, to religious, 
intellectual, political and social freedom.’’ In offering this 
resolution to the Annual Meeting, the Committee on Resolutions 
had prominently in mind the tragic events of recent months in 
Hungary and the challenge presented to the American people 
and particularly to our institutions of higher learning by the 
arrival in this country of thousands of refugees from communist 
tyranny, including perhaps as many as 2000 students. Among 
the many victims of intolerance and oppression in our uneasy 
world, these fellow students of ours are surely foremost in their 
claim on our help. They have not only shown in action how 
high a price they are willing to pay for the freedoms to which 
we proclaim our devotion. As a living proof that no measures 
of thought-control and indoctrination can break and tame the 
free spirit of man, they are a light of the world in their genera- 
tion. Their needs and the measures that are being taken to 
meet them, through the agency of the Institute of International 
Education, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the World 
University Service and other voluntary organizations, with 
financial aid from some of the major philanthropic foundations, 
were movingly described at our Annual Dinner by President 
Buell G. Gallagher of the City College of the City of New York. 
We may take pride in the hundreds of offers made by American 
colleges and universities to assist these students to continue their 
studies on our campuses, and the special facilities furnished by 
two of our member colleges, Bard in New York and St. Michael’s 
in Vermont, for the orientation and linguistic preparation which 
are a prior need for many of our guests. But, as President Gal- 
lagher emphasized, the offers of help are still unequal to the need. 
Any member college that could admit even one Hungarian boy 
or girl to its student body, or help in any other way, is urged 
to communicate at once with World University Service (20 W. 
40th St., New York City) or the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. We have no better opportunity of expressing our faith 
through action. 
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NCE AGAIN, THE MARCH ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN 
will not hold all the addresses and papers given at the An- 
nual Meeting. We have been compelled to limit ourselves to the 
addresses given in general session and a representative selection 
of the material presented in sectional meetings. We hope to be 
able to find space for a few more papers of special interest in 
the May issue. 


Wooprow WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

COMMISSION is now assembling information about events 
organized throughout the country in celebration of last year’s 
centennial. In order to compile for the United States Congress 
a complete report giving due recognition to every group that 
sponsored a commemorative event, the Commission invites such 
groups to send press clippings and other records of their pro- 
grams to: Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


LAMBDA IOTA TAU (Aédyos id€av réAAa), national collegiate 

honorary society for students of English and foreign litera- 
tures, is only three years old but it already numbers in its mem- 
bership 45 colleges in 22 states and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. We commend the society to the attention of our readers. 
Further information about LIT may be obtained from Dr. John 
Nist, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Mr. Fran- 
cis L. Christ, Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland or Dr. Minnie 
Sue Buckingham, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


THE McKINSEY FOUNDATION LECTURE delivered last 

fall by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the General Electric 
Company, has been published in book form, under the title of 
‘‘New Frontiers for Professional Managers.’’ In it Mr. Cor- 
diner has disclosed the administrative methods and policies of 
his company, many of which might profitably be considered by 
college and university administrators. Mr. Paul H. Davis sug- 
gests that this book might well be added to his suggested read- 
ing list which appeared in the December issue of the BUL- 
LETIN. 
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HE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD has 

received a grant of $460,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for the development of a research program to find 
out how to improve the operation of colleges and universities 
and for the training of personnel to do such research. The 
grant, largest ever made by the Carnegie Corporation for this 
purpose, is to be used to develop research and training centers, 


seminars and experimental programs in higher education in the 
South. 


THE GIFTED STUDENT—an outstanding and particularly 

lamentable example of the neglect of individuality in our mass 
society—has lately come in for some overdue attention. An en- 
couraging example of the fresh thought that is being given to 
this vital problem is offered by ‘‘The Gifted Student and Stu- 
dent Personnel Problems in Colleges and Universities,’’ pub- 
lished by the Western Personnel Institute. It contains a report 
of a cooperative study, covering 20 of the 25 institutions affil- 
iated with the Institute, and a survey of relevant literature 
made by Miss Edith Stedman of the University of Minnesota in 
the preparation of a Master’s thesis at the Claremont Graduate 
School. The pamphlet makes no claim to say the last word on 
the subject but it offers material worthy of study by teachers 
and administrators concerned with the problems of the excep- 
tional student. Western Personnel Institute, 1136 Steuben 
Street, Pasadena, California, $1.00. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY—commonly known as Trinity Col- 

lege—alma mater of Jonathan Swift and oldest of the three 
Irish universities, invites applications from students of univer- 
sities outside Ireland (including students of American liberal 
arts colleges) for admission to its international summer school, 
3-17 July 1957. The subject of the school will be Ireland and 
the Arts. Recitals of Irish music will be given and excursions 
organized to the theatres and to places of historic and artistic 
interest. The inclusive fee for participation, board and lodging 
is just under $40 and a number of scholarships are available to 
cover this fee and provide a contribution up to $42 toward 
traveling expenses. Applications must be sent in on the pre- 
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scribed form by 1 May. Forms and further information may 
be obtained from: The Registrar, Summer School, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Ireland. 


DRAMATIC CHANGE to meet the challenge implied in 

steadily growing enrolments in institutions of higher educa- 
tion is proposed, and in a modest, experimental way exemplified, 
by the Richmond Area University Center. The Center, incor- 
porated in 1949 and now numbering 11 Virginia colleges and 
universities as its affiliates, is founded on the thesis that, if 
higher education as we know it is to continue, and certainly if 
we want to improve it as we admit the increased number of 
students who are worthy of it, the whole institutional machinery 
must be improved. Some of what we are doing must perhaps 
be abandoned as unjustifiable luxury. New and more efficient 
teaching techniques must be devised. The resources we already 
have must be used more effectively. The Richmond Area Uni- 
versity Center seeks to realize this last possibility. It is an effort 
to bring to each of the 11 affiliated institutions some of the ad- 
vantages they might have if instead of being separate and un- 
equal and isolated they were all part of a single great institu- 
tion. There has been no thought of consolidating these insti- 
tutions; many of their present differences form not only the 
basis of their contribution to higher education in Virginia but 
also their appeal. A major feature of the plan is a program 
whereby distinguished scholars are invited to come to the area 
as guests of the Center for periods of one or two weeks. The 
choice of visitors is made by a Visiting Scholars Committee 
made up of representatives from each institution. The ar- 
rangements for lectures and convocations vary of course with 
the speaker and his topics but are made cooperatively for the 
whole group of institutions. All of the costs are totaled and 
pro-rated among the institutions according to how much use 
each institution has made of the speaker. When the program 
was new it was wholly subsidized, but gradually the institutions 
assumed about two-thirds of its costs. Under this program, 
Virginia has in six years been visited by 128 scholars and lec- 
turers from all over the world at a cost to the participating in- 
stitutions of less than one third of what it would have cost them 
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to arrange such visits separately. Another major enterprise of 
the Center has been the establishment of a cooperative research 
program financed by outside subsidies amounting to $40,000 and 
by an additional $60,000 expended by the institutions them- 
selves. Grants handled by the Research Council of the Center 
have aided in the publication of 43 books and 79 monographs 
and have gone a long way toward alleviating the difficulties in- 
volved, especially for the smaller colleges, in providing time 
and funds for faculty research. The Center has also concerned 
itself with the problems of cooperative professorships, adult 
education, library affairs and other experimental cooperative 
ventures. The offices of the Richmond Area University Center 
are at The Ellen Glasgow House, One West Main Street, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BARNARD COLLEGE awarded $125,700 in scholarships to 
243 undergraduates, or 18% of its student body, during the 
current academic year. Additional scholarship funds amount- 
ing to $161,700 were awarded to Barnard students by groups 
and institutions outside the college. Included in the 380 stu- 
dents who benefited from these funds were recipients of Barnard 
awards. In addition 17 students were aided by long-term loans 
amounting to $4,680 which were granted by the Associate 
Alumnae of Barnard and by the college’s Swope Fund. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE announces the completion of the 

F. W. Olin Science Building providing facilities for the 
departments of chemistry and physics. The building, which con- 
tains five modern, well-equipped laboratories and excellent lec- 
ture facilities, is unique among science buildings in that it was 
entirely constructed and all of its equipment installed by 
students. 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE has received a gift of shares in the 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, with a present total value of $82,000. The gift was 
made by Mrs. O. F. Gilliom of Berne, Indiana, whose late hus- 
band was at one time a member of the board of trustees of the 
college. The money is to be used for capital improvements as 
part of the expansion program of the college. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $100,000 

from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. Further payments, 
up to a maximum of one million dollars, will be made by the 
foundation in instalments of $100;000 for each $400,000 added 
to the endowment fund by other donors until the offer expires in 


1961. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY announces a pledge of $3,000,000 

by John Olin, an alumnus and a chemical and firearms manu- 
facturer. The gift will provide the bulk of the funds for a 
graduate and research library expected to cost $5,500,000. Last 
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October a brother, Spencer T. Olin, also a Cornell alumnus, 
offered funds for a new civil engineering building as a tribute 
to his father, the late Franklin W. Olin, who was graduated 
from Cornell in 1896. This building is expected to cost $2,000,- 
000. Also announced was a pledge of $300,000 by James L. 
Eastwick to create a professorship at Cornell. The gift is to 
consist of $50,000 immediately and the remainder in stocks over 
the next six years. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY has completed its most successful 
fund-raising year with over $4,000,000 in foundation grants, 
pledges and gifts. 


(;£ORGETOWN UNIVERSITY’s School of Foreign Service 

will henceforth be known as the Edmund A. Walsh School of 
Foreign Service to honor the memory of the late Father Walsh, 
S.J., who founded the school in 1919. The announcement of the 
change stated that ‘‘In view of the fact that Father Walsh was 
the founder and for almost four decades the guiding spirit of 
the School of Foreign Service, and since his name always added 
luster to Georgetown, it was unanimously voted by the president 
and board of directors of the university that the name of Edmund 
A. Walsh be perpetuated in the title of the school he loved and 
served.’’ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY provides financial aid for nearly 

half of its 4430 undergraduates this year through scholar- 
ships, loans and part-time employment. The total financial aid 
budget stands at more than $1,900,000—over $1,000,000 in 
scholarships alone. Long-term loans and student earnings from 
part-time employment, mainly at the university, make up the 
rest. This is the largest financial aid outlay in Harvard’s history. 


HOPART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES announce 
that an anonymous donor has contributed $100,000 for a new 
science building to be used jointly by the two institutions. 


[LINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY’s new women’s resi- 
dence hall, which houses 152 women, came into use at the 
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beginning of the fall term. The four-story structure, which 
brings the university’s housing capacity to 850 students, is the 
first of three new buildings to be constructed on Wesleyan’s 
campus with money to be obtained from a three-year ‘‘ Progress 
Fund’’ drive currently under way to raise $1,250,000. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has dedicated the new Olin Hall of 

Engineering Science, built with a grant of $1,250,000 from 
the Olin Foundation. One of the features of the building, which 
will house the physics, chemistry and mathematics departments, 
is a closed television circuit which links seven classrooms and 
makes it possible for a professor to lecture to 410 students at 
one time. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE announces the recent open- 

ing of the Mary Capp Green Residence Hall, a new $400,000 
women’s dormitory, named for a former dean of women and 
French professor. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY’s governing board has 

approved the establishment of an Honors College at the uni- 
versity. Admission to this college, which will provide special 
opportunities for students who show promise of high achieve- 
ment, will be based on academic performance during the fresh- 
man year. Students who qualify at the end of their first year 
by achieving a ‘‘B plus’’ average will be relieved of all normal 
requirements of graduation other than the total number of 
credits. Each student will then have a program specially 
planned for him by an adviser in his field of interest. 


Ment UNION COLLEGE ’s new $750,000 women’s residence 

hall will be named in honor of the man who for 30 years 
served as its president, Dr. William Henry McMaster. A grad- 
uate of Mount Union in 1899, he was president from 1908 to 1938 
and is now living in retirement in Coral Gables, Florida. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY will receive the largest gift in its 
history, a bequest of $9,000,000 from the late Louis J. Horo- 
witz, a retired builder. In his will Mr. Horowitz stipulated that 
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the income from his gift to the university was to be used for the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of the NYU- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 


(BERLIN COLLEGE has a new scholarship fund of nearly 

$250,000. The bequest of Mrs. Max F. Millikan is to be used 
to establish the Max Franklin Memorial Scholarship Fund. A 
check for $117,794 has come to the college, and the executor of 
the will states that an additional $100,000 will be forthcoming 
upon final settlement of the estate. 


RANDOLPH MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE has received an 

anonymous gift of $350,000 for strengthening the college’s 
program in biology and mathematics. One of the important 
features of this program will be the provision of scholarships in 
these two fields. 


GTANFORD UNIVERSITY announces the establishment of a 

$1,000,000 trust fund to provide the university with scholar- 
ships. The fund was set up by Gustav H. Benkendorf, retired 
general manager of the Milk Producers Association of Modesto, 
California. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Connecticut, recently accepted an anon- 
ymous, unrestricted gift of $100,000 which will be utilized to 
strengthen and further the study of religion at Trinity. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT is offering a special train- 

ing program for graduate students who have had experience 
in teaching, classroom teachers, supervisors and administrative 
officers who are responsible for instruction and are seriously 
concerned with the problems involved. Content will include an 
examination of recent research in biology, psychology and philos- 
ophy in an effort to find a sound basis for improvement of class- 
room procedures. Resources available for the improvement of 
instruction and their implications for classroom practice will also 
be explored. The status of instruction in the schools, relation- 
ship of teaching to other school activities and teaching in modern 
schools will be examined. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library School an- 

nounces the second of three annual workshops on the evalu- 
ation of library materials for children to be held 31 July-2 
August 1957. This workshop will deal with library materials in 
the language arts and will cover audio-visual materials and their 
use as well as the materials of print. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Library has acquired 

a rare and extensive collection of the books of Jonathan 
Swift which narrowly escaped destruction during World War II. 
The collection, formerly owned by Dr. Herman Teerink of Hol- 
land, includes over 2,000 items from the pen of the famous 
satirist. Included in the collection is the first issue of the first 
edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN has accepted a grant of $100,- 

000 from The Ford Foundation for studies in the history of 
American philanthropy to be made over a period of approxi- 
mately five years under the direction of Merle Curti, Frederick 
Jackson Turner Professor of American History. 


ESHIVA UNIVERSITY will spend over $700,000 during the 

academic year 1956-57 to provide scholarship aid for 83% of 
its student body. The scholarship assistance program, which 
benefits 2,660 students, represents 25% of the institution’s total 
budget of $3,000,000. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina. Frank R. Veal. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan. Robert D. Swanson. 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina. Arthur D. 
Wenger. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, New York. William Gleason. 

Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. Sister Mary Matilda. 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California. Sister Catharine 
Julie. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. Mother Edith McShane. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. John 8. Harker. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Hugh Borton. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. Howard I. Dillingham. 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, New York. Albert 
W. Baisler. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Hugh E. Dunn. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Frank E. Bailey. 

Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. Dorance V. Foley. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. Richard 
Glenn Gettell. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Massachusetts. 
Gabrielle Husson. 

Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. Eugene Clayton Calhoun. 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, North Carolina. Walter J. 
Gale. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Michael Duda. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Joseph F. Noonan. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Ralph E. Heiges. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania. Norman N. Weisenfluh. 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Robert F. Go- 
heen. 


Rivier College, Nashua, New Hampshire. Sister Adelard-Marie. 
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St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. J. Joseph 
Bluett. 

San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego, Califor- 
nia. Mother Frances J. Danz. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. Val H. Wilson. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. W. R. 
Smedburg, III. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Quigg Newton. 

Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. W. W. Pierson. 





the fi gures are in! 


23 RECENT COLLEGE 
FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
OVERSUBSCRIBED BY 
ALMOST $4,000,000! 


Total Goal: 
$33,270,000 


Total Raised: 
$37,065,000 


Oversubscribed: 


$3,795,000 


If you are faced with a college fund-raising 
problem, we will be happy to consult with you 
without cost or obligation. We also urge you to 
write for our College Folders, and a new book- 














let commemorating our 50th Anniversary in 
organized fund-raising. 
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$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.—Tel.: ClIrcle 6-1560 


Charter and founding member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 














EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board The Tuition Plan: 

rise unavoidably, more than 500 COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL 
colleges and schools have helped LIABILITY .. . on parent-signed 
parents meet this problem by contracts, colleges need not refund 
adopting The Tuition Plan. The in event parent defaults on con- 
Plan operates at no expense to the tract. 

college. It offers parents a wel- A FOUR. THREE OR TWO 
ne anceps yert:  pett e YEAR PLAN . . . — be 
occemeets Cialtien Mien euatines .- offered under one flexible contract. 
vis LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED 
In addition to a fully-paid enroll- . . . in event parent dies, life in- 
ment at the start of every term and surance takes care of total remain- 
enhanced parent good will, colleges ,. ing costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 


have enjoyed these new benefits of //', year contracts. 
«! () 


TP 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 


347 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


* 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 


of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE, colleges can help free their staff members from 
concern over the financial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and 
can be added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
or designed to provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain founda- 
tions and other nonprofit educational or research institutions 
are eligible whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement 
or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE (0: 
Name__ 
Title__ 
Employing Institution__ 
Agarem 
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SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc., offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 38-year record of success. 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
$00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President © NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WORK, Vice President © H. L. GILES, Vice President 
G. E. MATTISON, Southeastern Manager 














Rathore — 


Beautiful Insignia and Jeweiry 


Custom Designed Christmas Cards 


and Stationery 


Ceramics—Trophies 


Lov Bal Otif ComMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

















APEX BOOKS 


Coming March 25 — the first list of Apex books! These paper-bound editions 
of Abingdon books issued earlier in more expensive format make available the works 
of top-rank religious writers at popular prices. These books have already proved 
themselves and have earned their place in a list designed to bring the best in 
religious writing to the largest reading audience. Apex Books will have a uniform 
size of 534 x 8% inches, with beautiful 3-color covers. Watch for the second list 
of Apex Books in the fall. Apex Books — high in quality, high in interest, high 
in value! 








WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 
* Weatherhead Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.25 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
* Sockman Ralph W. Sockman $1 


PRAYER 
* Buttrick George A. Buttrick $1.50 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 


* Goodspeed Edgar J. Goodspeed $1 
IN THE MINISTER’S 


WORKSHOP 
* Luccock Halford E. Luccock $1.25 


P THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
* Bright John Bright $1.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
* Grant NEW TESTAMENT 


THOUGHT 
Frederick C. Grant $1.50 


* Garrison 














AT ALL Booxstors Abingdon Press 


























MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


e 
Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 














TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-seven years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 


about raising the money? 


What a feeling—next month, they’ll be moving into the new science 
building, with room to spare! 

Wouldn’t you like to replace that old lab building—or build 
those new dormitories that your school so vitally needs? 

Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford about raising 
the money. 

Cumerford has had wide experience in institutional fund raising 
for colleges, universities, hospitals and churches. On capital funds 
and budget campaigns, Cumerford directors have produced an en- 
viable record. A note or call will bring a representative to you for 
consultation at no cost to you. Cumerford, Incorporated... America’s 
growing fund-raising consultants, 912 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 


City 5, Missouri. BAltimore 1-4686. 








THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Volume 12 


Complete texts, with commentary, on James — Revela- 
tion. Indexes to the set; 16 pages of color photographs; 


3 general articles, one on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Bary 3.75 
yn 


HEBREW MAN 


Ludwig Kohler. The thought, religion, folkways, physical 
appearance of biblical people. By the retired principal 
and professor of Old Testament, University of —— 


A SURVEY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


: W. W. Sloan. A college text written to stimulate an investi- 


gative attitude toward Bible study. With reading lists, 
assignments at end of each chapter. $3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


*Arthur F. Smethurst. Exploring the compatibility of sci- 
ence and religion. The author, Canon Residentiary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, is a well-known British scientist. $4 


THE MESSAGE OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Eric L. Titus. A section-by-section commentary, assuming 
the Gospel of John to be an interpretation of Jesus, 
rather than a historical account of his life. $3.50 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE 


Edmund Davison Soper. Shows how the Vedanta philosophy 
threatens Western Christianity, and how Christianity is 
superior to all other religions. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE WORLD OF UNBELIEF 


Libuse Lukas Miller. A comprehensive critique of modern 
culture — a Christian interpretation of science, philoso- 
phy, ethics, social science, and history. $4.75 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


John Knox. The Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature, 
Union Theological Seminary, demonstrates why biblical 
preaching is the most relevant for our time. $1 


at all bookstores 


abingdon press 




















The original and only company 
specializing in insurance 
for college men... 


represented only by college men... 


selling exclusively to college men, 


THE COLLEGE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


College Square at Central Court . 





How much can your-college or 

How long will it take? The American Ci 
provides answers and ex 

are a few of the more than Oe. 
versities served: 


University of Notre Dame... .. +6... - 656s Ben 
Loyola Uciveralty, ...icccesiscceeseestsenes i 
Wilfiarns Colloge.........-«..,. Williomstown, Mass 
Aibine Colbedin se «. « wns.0is 5s iv Caen 

Johan Carroll University... 6.6.55. 6005-008 

Detroli University .. 1... ccc e caves cdncnere 

Tulane University .. 5... 0-506. eeee ee Ww 

DePaul University. ...... 06.6.0 6.06. ese 

Trinity University... ........+ 

Jamestown College... oc. 6.-.5+--- 

proves aren Fs lg gaa “ pevtinwon, ¥ 
Butler University... ........+-.------+- Indianapolis, 
peer <~ caaaeaael te cae MERE” } ; 


Why not invite us to. present ous cereal 
poten one 





